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Be a Certificated , 
“Electrical Expert’? 


You, Too, Can Learn | R 
to Boss This Job <s t+ Cae 


F-R-E-E 


My new $45 
dio Course, 
completed, yen 
FREE when va 
enroll for the 
Electrical Course, 





“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Daj 
WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, 


and the opportunities for advan 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known, 


“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week Fit yourself for one of these 


» big paying positions. 
+ 39 
Be an “Electrical Expert 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money big money. But it’s f 


trained man the man who knows the whys and lag} ag of Electricity the “Electrical Expert’—whe 
picked out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—-to boss Jobs——the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10, OOO a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs" by enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, rightl 
to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity, 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 


You don't have to be a College Man; you don't have to be a High School graduate. My Course in El 
tricity is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of 
education or previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” ablet 
make from $70 to $200 a week. 


. —_— 
I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs# 
get the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,0 
Many are now successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


@ 8 @ © @ @ @ eeeweweeee Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am 
that after studying with me, you, tuo, can get into the 
Use This Free Outfit Coupon money ‘class in electrical work, that 1 will qearautes u 
bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition if, W 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer you have finished my course, you are not satisfied it was 
Chicago Engineering Works best investment you ever made, 
Dept. 7-C, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 


7 FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 
Chicago, Ill. I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, 
terials and measuring Instruments absolutely FREE, Is 
furnish them with Supplies, examination,paper, and many ou 
things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTIG3 
work—AT HOME. You start right in after the first few i 
sons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical ways 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
I want to send. you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons 
FREE, These cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them 
the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Send 


coupon—-NOW. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WOR 


\ddress Dept. 7-C 2150 Lawrence Ave. CHICAGO, 


The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pay Mai: 


od 


Dear Sir: Send at once Sample Lessons, 
your Big Book, and full particulars of your 
Free Outfit and Home Study Course, the 
Free Radio Course—all fully prepaid, with- 
out obligation on my part. 
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Can Success LikeThis' ~ 
Be An Accident ? \ % 
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pittance. 
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as taug! National Salesmen’s Training Asso 
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fidenc irst selling position 

not? n t he very ecret 
by the mo iccessf ilesmen 

My earn during the past month we S75 I now 
have bett than a S9,000 ion with lots 
more room to grow I i state itively that my 
sudden su s W ot ar ide It ime because 
I knew how And how simpk 
it is to ll wl My regret is that 
I did not ow these secret f “ars ago, Ellis 
Sumner Cor rer Jackson 


Bivd., ¢ 


Why Not Make More Money? 


If you want to get 
you want to make 
then do as Mr. 
done 
The secrets of 
are available to 
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used 


out of the wage-earning class, if 
good money without of time 
Cook and thousands of others havi 


which Mr. Cook learned 
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to close sal Every move in 


objections, and 
Ing is governed by certain rules On you 
yours 


these success is 
Success Like This Yours 


Adam Horn : Mich., writes, “I have in 
creased my earning power 500% since I secured your 
‘raining in the Science of Selling.” 
Lewis A. Tinnes, Minn: apolis, Minn., “When I 
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National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Dept. 4-K, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 


right- 


your 


Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-K, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Il. 
FREE 
that I « i he 
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NEFERT AT HER CAT’S TOMB. Verse 
MOON FIRE. Short Story 


THE 


THE 


THE 


BEYOND. Verse 
THE 


— ~ nS | 


CONTENTS 


THE GOD OF GENTLEMEN. Complete Novelette Arthur Tuckerman 


There is a quotation from Lord de Tal« rley, third Baron of Leicester, which says: 
“And custom, whi is God to Gentlemen, 
Says: ‘So it has been, therefore let it be,’ 
And we obey.” 
And with this for a theme Mr. Tuckerman has written one of the most moving 
tories of the year 





THE MESSAGE OF GINEVRA. Short Story . Beatrice Ravenel 


‘God, said Doctor Fellowes cynically, “takes care of fools and children, but not 
young women,’ And the story he told to prove it is a most arresting life 
ironicle 


May Folwell Hoisington 


° ° ‘ . : . Izola Forrester 


Up in a Canadian lumber camp Vivien Andrews, petted daughter of a lumber mag- 
nhiite stood on 





‘ ning bathed by the splendid light of a hunter's moon-—moon 
fire, the Indian guide called it And fire, indeed, it proved to be a burning testing 
conflagration wh cousumed all that was extrancous to her love for W hitworth 
Kane, 


PEARL DIVER. Short Story . . Berthe K. Mellett 





Mark Zeeland included in his personal accounts about himself a rather ery] 
efervence to a pearl-diving episode in the South Seas It helped to build up out 
himas itation for fearlessness And then one evening in Andrew Lamar draw 
ing-room that reputation was most ludicrously put to rout 


PL U NDERERS. Series ‘ ; Winston Bouve 
Quarry. 


I Vhich Drusilla tat t hand in a new kind of game, anot rye n ove 
Dp 1dox tho he be fl } 


ECHO. Short Story ‘ , , , , Valma Clark 


The meeting ween Valerie Pool, New York ociety girl, and Waho I 
Joubert indian ‘guid at the latter wilderness camp, merked the meeting « th 
primitive ind ultrasophisticated civilizations And the el 1 was a might one, 
with numerou inist reverberation And it left Valer ool with one definite 
desire to get back to the pleasanter crash ef a jazz bi ind. 


LADIES IN DISTRESS. Short Story . Marie Beynon Ray 


The problem of a man pursued by bewitching femininity rious on to him. 
ut it has it xceedingly amusing phase a farie Beynon Ray cleverly herein 


° ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Eleanor Hammond 
WHIRLIGIG. Serial ‘ ‘ , Henry C. Rowland 
Phe affairs of the syndicate formed by Sophie Milliken, Mimi Shelton, and Johnny 
van Dusen become turther involved upon their arrival at th tual oil fields, and 
their ultimate suc« s is threatened by interesting complication 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES ° ‘ ‘ . Jessie Henderson . 
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Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Mo ore f. Senith, 8 fasued by Ainslee's Magasine C ‘©., Seventh Avegue we Fiftee nth Street, New Yor Ormond G. Smt 
: ty by Ainslee 


Ge h Secretary and ve ur Seventh Avenue 
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ork. Copyrignt, 1923 by Air = Mag azine Co., Great Britair All blishers v r apd iain 
using any of the contents of this “Magaz e either wholly or ir part Ent se Second-class Matter, September 11, 19 at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y. under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian subscription, $2.36. Forei ign $2 


WARNING —Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thos. victimized 


IMPORTANT-~— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 
Manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncailled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six 
months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inciosed 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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real gas 


New Invention Sweeps ae 


stove. 


heater 


Experienced salesmen are making 
more than ever before 
making $50 to $100 a week and more. 
Spare time workers are turning their 
extra hours into golden profits 

an amazing invention that turns 
cook stove, range or 


beginners are 


with 
any 
into a 


fashioned methods of 


homes 


It Sells Itself 


light it 
invention 





‘ver ay : ’ © 

pct 7 oat your customer's friends and > on Five Months 

‘ ‘ oe J ave aver $660 a 
ghbo ane ou g : oo 

substitutes aSgneoe it. You ¢ (| month profit ust six 


gives muc 
by sim- 


Country Like Wildfire |: 


rf 0 
rhe O lo 
invention going to be in universal demand—and i 3 . 
ae oF r the thing they want to tie up to L. Z oO 
doing 
heat Big Profits Quickly Made “Sells Like Beer in. a 
made You do not need to be a high powers d ae Ory Town” 7 
heat- salesman. When people see we Olive cane . x today for 
have in operation they know at once that it tot ag a 
r the ex- is the thing they want. You will iliz Se 1 na dry | 
making that this is a propositior hat will pay town.” | 
, Burner you as big money as it has oth W: W. Hl. Drew, M i 
it of coal or have a definite number of open terri- ' 
riding in tories which we are ready to Mr. T.’s 28th Order in 
assign to those who st , Six Months 
quickly. Every territory, i —-_ © “" 1: x N 
oe with oe money op on ——_ " j M I 
a unities fecause, not only . ’ ler a 
Burnet does this invention practi 3 $711.) 


cally sell itself on sight but 
every one you sell, will sell 


save 
a4 several others as soon as 


credit and commission for 
every sale in your territory 
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“Coupon Brings FREE Sample Case Offer” Carnogey—$1000 a 





. ‘ Month 
The Secret of Big Money If you want to make at S000 “Am makit $1000 1 
a year or if you just want to turn mont H i m bi 
made your spare time into extra dollar fo ! lid 
$215 in one day, why Carnegey made mail this coupon now for our. offer not x t > mu 
$1000 in one month, and why thousands We want to giv you the facts and let Your Burner is just th 
of other agents are cleaning up big, too. your common sen decid if it is a thing.” 
These men are cashing in on a_ lifetime good proposition And by sending th ‘4 s. D 
opportunity. They know the time is ripe coupon immediately vou will be en- Berner—$258.50 per } 
for this new Oliver improved Oil-Gas titled to Free Sample Case Offer : Week | 
Burner. They know that this cheap sub Mr. B. M. Oliver is now making. But “Send following week 
stitute that solves the fuel question, you must act quickly Fill out and mail hereafter: 10 No. 1 
gives more heat than coal or wood, is coupon now 8 No. 2: 4 No. 5.’* 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO : > oon 
> $43 in One Evening 
“I mad r 


2412-T Oliver Bldg. 


Canadian Distributors, 2412-T Oliver Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





Another invention of Mr. Oliv 


a real automatic furnace oil bt 
is so simple that every family c 
it, and can operate it. No noisy 
ele etricity. no moving parts. Anothe 
opportur ity for the Oliver salesman 





liberal selling proposition 





Another Oliver Triumph 


makes it possible for every family to have 
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G. T., Ottawa, Ont 


Russel Earned $3300 in 
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A. M. Russel. Co 








last 


N. B. Chela Wasi 
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OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
2412-T Oliver Bidg., 


St. Louis. Mo. 
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Falcon of Squawtooth | |< 


————By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS———— ‘\ 








HE Falcon is a product of the Western | wy 
construction camp. From the time he drifts Bp Anazine 
into a cheerful company gathered around a ee 
certain camp fire, he is caught up by force of -_ 
circumstances and hurled into the thick of a Write tod 
mighty interesting story. bot t 


Falcon is a man’s man. His friend, 
Halfaman Daisy runs him a close second when 
it comes to manhood, and as to Canby’s 
daughter, Manzanita, when some one said that 
she was a remarkable young woman, Canby 
replied, “She’s worse than that.” 


However, she is a perfectly nice, lovable girl, 
even if it is hard sometimes for her father to 
locate her. 


Price, $1.75 net 








CHELSEA HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


79 Seventh Avenue $3 $3 New York City 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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|New Simplified Method 
of Learning Drawing 


Amazing shortcut method now teaches you Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, and Designing in half the usual time. You learn at 
home in spare time, yet your work receives the personal 
criticism of one of America’s foremost Artists. No matter 
what your previous experience or education has been, this 
method qualifies you for the fascinating, high-salaried pro- 
fession—Commercial Art. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for our handsomely illustrated Free Booklet, 
which tells you how at the cost of but a few cents a day you 
ean learn to draw pictures that bring you splendid prices. 
Read about the big demand for Artists by Newspapers, 
Magazine Department Stores, Advertising Agencies and 
Business Concerns — about the amazing success of our students, 
Special short time offer of Complete Artist's Outfit Free to 
new students. Write for Free Booklet and details of this 
Mail card today. Address 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
2142 Marden Bid . Washington, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY §@ 
AT HOME | 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards at home in 
your spare time Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. Weshow you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

















AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 
240 Adams Bldg. 


‘oronto, Canada. 





STUDY at ‘HOME 
Become a lawye Legall 1-5 
ireater opportunities oe 
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outs ffs: | 
€ 
before. Lawyers earn 
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$3,000 to $10,000 yon can lg 
We guide you step by ¢ 
at home during epar 


records ‘and letters from Peisalic Se sod 
in yoiece states. 7 refunded | 





dinitted to the bar a 7% 2 gatoe rite 
accordin: r Guarantee Bon: inna of LL. 
coatesee Tho esands < ot cugpeastul students eta * Dow coat, 
any ms. We fu wii? eh xt material, lne}p ding fourteep- 
Taleme ‘Law, Library... Get our valuable 120 juide’’ and 
Evid * books FREE. Se nd for them— 


» LaSalle Extension University, Ospi, Ospi. 8 865-L Chicago, Wh 
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WANTED~ Railway Postal SJarke 
Travel—See the ” 

country nd Dept. W : ; 
” $1600 First Year * me ey Raliway postal Cb ie 
2 o o ne obs ob un 
a ue abloe ts) tell ime how ts get a government job 

tet fou  cantoten PeTTTTTITT iit it eocece 

— AGArOSS... ce cece cceenseeessereesereseeeeeese | 
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“I’m making real | 
money now” | 


“CNEE that coupon? Remember the day 
you urged me to send it to Scran- 
ton? It was the best thing 1 ever did. 

“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. Said 
he'd been watching my work for some 
time—ever since he learned I was study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I thoug 
take over Bill Stevens’ job told him 
1 was sure that I could—that I had had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
I. C. S. course. 


ht I could 








“I start -morrow, Mary, at an in- 
eres of 0 a month, It’s wonderful 
how spare-time study helps a man to 
get ahead.” 


Fror thirty-one years, the I. C. 
men to Win promoton, 


ahead in bu 


. has been helping 
to earn n 10re Money, to get 
ness and in life. 


You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. es, you can, 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligat st mark and mai 1is coupon. 





INTERNATIONAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2066, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me v I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject Lesfore which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O)Business Management Fates sanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Better Letters 


Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography ane Typing 
JBanking and Banking Law Business English 
Civil Service 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nichelson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


L OUT HERE —— — — —_— — 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjects 4 

Business Onto D French Illustrating ( Cartooning , 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect 

Blue Print Reading 
‘ontractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder | 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and Heating i 


Chemistry (J Pharmacy 


Civil Engineer 
Automob ale Work 


Surveying and Mapping 


Metallurgy Mining Navigatior | 
Steam Bugineering Agric aiture and Poultry 
Radio © Airplane Engines Mathematics | 


Name....... seseesesssccossoscnecceesessoosososocosorsreees 
Street 
AGGPORE...... 20000 sc0esrcceseesorees sone 








CURY 00... cceccccerssecccesecseesscoeeessessereeerss BUBEB....+00-seeesneeeerssenenoes 
Occupation 

Persons residing in Canadu 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, 


should send this coupon to the Interna- ] 
Limited, Montreal, Oanoda, 


answering advertisements 
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WE TART YO! IN BUSINI 
nish rytl 4 Ww 
100 r ~ 
Cand n t 
‘ Dra I 
k ( i I tt ~ 
lied I sam 
Metallic Letter Co., Bb 


North Clark ‘ 


SILVERING MIRRORS Fr h l 
Ea f 





i: immense | profits. Plar 
free Wi ur Mirror Works. Exce ot 
Springs, Mo 

MAKE MONEY silvering 
kinds platin knl 

lights 





Outfits furnished 
nal ‘ t 





A ae 
and but samples to un 
90 hour writ r full parti i 
Ame Produ ( 1 \ 
Bla Cincinna Ohlo 

GOVERNMENT WANTS Rail Pr 
lerks. $1600 year Particular f 
Rush Franklin Institute, Dept. W2, R 
ester, N. Y. 

EARN up to $40 N I 
penses paid We pla n ind = wor 
trair I pare tin t hor r l 
executive mM itior Easy Term Free 
Booklet Stand tusiness Trair In 





211 Carlton Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Astrology 














ASTROLOGY—Star Tell Life’s § 

1 birthdate and dime for trial read 
Eddy, 3927 Kenv i, Suite 74, Kansas Cit 
M uri 

ARE YOU SUCCESSFI 
and rth date for scient rm i 
! irria hea i tr ’ 
Pla Idest astro) r, Box 102 suffalo, 
N y One year eve 3 dollar 
Automobiles 


at rOMORILE, owner, garag 





verhau 
tors, batteri 
530 Butler 











mobile Digest Bldg., 
Detectives Wanted 

BE A DETECTIVE Excellent rv 
tunity, good pay travel Writ ( I 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Bullding Kansas 
City, Mo 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary Travel; make secret investigations, re 
ports. Salaries; expenses Amer n For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George former 
Government Detective padway, 





New York 
RE A 
needed Cc 
TAncoln, 





Women 
O Street, 


DETECTIVE 
Allen Sherman, 
Nebraska. 


Men and 
1417 





Please mention 











Help Wanted—Female Scientific 
$ 18 a n decorating pillow ps a SEE yourself as other Vonder 
1 r u ‘ ry; pa ulars Revealing Cha and ! t 10 
tam Ta r t Co 110 La- Thomson-Heyw A, D ( nich 

1, Blig Frat » Cal 





Help Wanted ‘Male 


































































































EARN $110 to $250 1 ex ; 
R Trafic Inspector. P 
tat ! ths’ ime 
1 Ix rtu c 
\ BR le CM 
B I Inst., } N. ¥ 
’ , WRITE EW ITEMS Short 
BE A GER PRI EXPERT. D Stor pay ip tlt ht 
{ W for ul free |] soll dlinien teen. Se R n 
A Fit Print System, 1970 te Lou I 
New Y i a te A 
ne .¢ ve ‘ ae ae rs WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25 id 
\ to trav fa ur for i l leas Ex 
: : Salary and ary; Br Pf 
Ex ssary Writ I 139. St I 
J Gia Former Detective - a — 
mit WRITERS: Stories, Poems, Plays, ete, 
SALESMEN—You can t yy i cee ure wanted for pul tion Lit Bu- 
; pe re Gs - 4 reau, 175, Hant al, Mo. 
‘ Fiy icles a sls 6 @ OR IDRAR. Pastels Me 
: P $ $ $ FOR IDEA Ph 
1 ; ¢ ‘ $10 pted any form; re i, erit 
yearly Writs u ritors Ad- phaoseptee er Ad — 
iress Underwriters, D ‘ N.J Scenario Corpora West 
: I Buil Los Angeles. 
Land Opportunities WRITE photoplays. Big 1 Free 
Sg ees EN <i %*k tells how. Successful Photoplays, Bor 
ARKANSAS LAND $10.00 per acre 13, Des Moines, Ja. 
ucts five acres or mor 1 
lev A 1 in I > 
, { ; es. Wr I Songs, Poems, etc. 
I i, J. MeMul F&M Bulld 
Fort Wor I POEMS WANTED Sell y < verses 
—_——____- - for cash Ss M t « write 
LAND OPPORTUNITY $10 ) 0 New Era Mu ( 104 St. Lou Mo. 
rts 1 10 80 acres Se 
" t wer Michigan - WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
1 stigate Write f We compose music Our Chief 
llu uted b t 8 n full inf wrote many big 1 ts. Su 
r Sw i Company, X1265 n vm to us at , 
I t Nat'l Bank Chicago. ly Cort 102 E, Roma N 
$500 cas rize 1 offe | 
Patents and Lawyers FI BP ge oe Phage 
the ‘ —— | future song release “Where is You 
INVENTORS desiring to cure patents Those wishing to compete may re 
ild rite wr our 1ide- boob How To f ly 4 contest by ad- 
Get Your Patent Send sketch r a a ing Handy Br Music Co., 2 
for our « of it A I h Avy New Y 
Randolph & Co., Dept l W ’ ne _ — 
t dD. ¢ SONG WRITERS—S 1 for fr booklet 
——— - “The Truth About 8 Writ Lear 
PAT f Inven- why legitimate publis 3s reject songs. 
tion | Send Author of ‘“‘When You Were a Tulip” ani 
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CHAPTER I. 


N apartment consisting of several 
adjoining cells in a gigantic 
honeycomb of steel and terra- 

cotta brickwork not far from Park 
Avenue was the only place on 
earth to which Lawrence Dulac and 
his daughter might legitimately refer 
as home. Yet to call it a home 
was perhaps a euphemism, for it 
possessed no definite touch of individual- 
ity, no spirit of warmth other than that 
afforded by its cunningly concealed radi- 
ators. The drawing-room, for instance, 
with its neat, reseda carpet, its serene 
and polished Adams furniture precisely 
in place, its walls of decorous gray en- 
livened here and there by formal, Frag- 
onardian engravings, was a room far too 
immaculate to offer the faintest clue to 
its ownership. A handsome room, 
nevertheless, possessing the soul of 
some exceedingly chaste, unimaginative 
woman, unbending as a statue of Par- 
thian marble. There was a victrola in 
one corner, in perfect harmony, of 
course, with the rest of the furniture, 
and a grand piano, on the lustrous sur- 
face of which lay scattered the bright 
sheets of a dozen popular songs. Here, 


at last, was a relieving clue to some im- 
minent humanity. 

In her own room, a few yards from 
the drawing-room, Beryl Dulac sat on 
her bed one December evening examin- 
ing a pair of elaborate silk stockings for 
which she had recently expended what 
she privately considered to be a fabu- 
lous sum. The left stocking had de- 
veloped a run, in a highly spectacular po- 
sition just above the instep. With a 
little grimace of disgust she tossed it 
aside, seated herself before a cheval 
mirror, and began to comb her russet 
hair, now and then shaking her head 
with a swift backward jerk to free her 
vision from the curling, tangled locks. 
She observed, with some relief, that 
nearly all traces of its once bobbed state 
had vanished ; that it now reached, curl- 
ing, to her shoulders. Bobbed hair, she 
knew, was a thing of the past, in her 
immediate circle at least. It had died 
a quite natural death, along with ultra- 
jazz music, the revelation of knees, and 
other symptoms of a period she had con- 
sidered wholly delightful. She was quick 
to seize upon the tendencies of the mo- 
ment, a trait that was regarded as a high 
asset among her contemporaries. 
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Once she paused to appraise herself 
critically in the mirror; to gaze at the 
narrow, oval face, features that pos- 
sessed, she realized, a certain elfish, 
elusive charm; the slightly predominant 
and determined little chin; the lazy, 
amber eyes half closed; the mouth, ger- 
anium tinted, drawn down in a bowlike 
curve indicating a discontent that did not 
actually exist in her mind. She had long 
ago decided that she looked prettier sad 
than smiling. In the mirror she became 
suddenly aware of Hannah’s austere 
presence behind her, and raised a hand 
in flippant salute. 

“You'll catch your death of cold,” 
Hannah remarked in a resigned voice, 
almost as if she foresaw that the obser- 
vation would have no effect. Her cold, 
Vermont eyes surveyed sharply Beryl’s 
negligible costume, a mere slip of azure 
silk supported by the narrowest of shoul- 
der ribbons. Hannah sighed. Her drab 
soul experienced an infinitesimal moment 
of poetry at the sight of Beryl, a fleeting 
vision of youth. Dryads, perhaps, danc- 


ing at the margin of a mirrored pool. 
She appeared at the moment so acutely 
young, virginal, yet so vividly alive, 
so altogether lovely. 


“Half-past seven,” she announced 
severely, coming down to earth. “And 
Mr. Dulac’s waiting. He wants his din- 
ner.” 

The floor of the room, she perceived, 
was littered with stockings; stockings 
of all shades and textures. Beige and 
faun and rose, gold and silver and black. 
Also several thick, fuzzy, manly pairs 
for week-ends in the country. 

Hannah thrust forward an evening 
dress, a fragile thing of flounced lace 
with an abbreviated bodice of black 
moiré. Her lips, as she tendered it, 
were a trifle grimmer. 

“So you don’t like it?” Beryl de- 
manded, pirouetting before the mirror. 
“You ought to, considering the positive 
fortune I sank in it.” 


“Tt’s theatrical,” Hannah said. “And 


you look half naked. Has your father 
seen it?” 

Beryl shook her head, preened an 
instant longer before the mirror, then 
darted from. the room. 

“All her money going in that kind of 
thing.” Hannah sighed. “It’s—it’s 
Babylonian. If only her mother were 
alive x 

In the drawing-room Lawrence Dulac, 
in dinner coat and stiff-bosomed shirt 
as was his unfailing nightly custom, 
awaited Beryl. She alighted gracefully 
on the arm of his chair and pecked at 
his forehead lightly. He arose and ac- 
companied her into the dining room. He 
observed, at once, her new dress and the 
unprecedented display of a still imma- 
ture bosom, but refrained from offering 
comment. She was obviously waiting 
for it, he felt—poised. At last, over the ° 
oysters, pride deserted her, and she de- 
manded his opinion of the dress in 
slightly disappointed tones. 

He surveyed her over the tops of his 
old-fashioned pince-nez. 

“Dear Beryl, don’t ask for my useless 
verdict. It’s just like everything else 
these days: startling, unsubtle. You 
know what your own age requires. I 
don’t want to interfere. I’m an outsider. 
A survivor,” he concluded almost sadly, 
“of a rapidly vanishing era.” 

She held her oyster fork arrested in 
mid-air, eying him with an absurd, 
youthful gravity that at once warmed 
his heart. 

“T wish you wouldn’t say such things,” 
she told him, frowning. “It only makes 
us farther apart. Dad, darling, do you 
just hate these times? I love them. 
They’re glorious. There’s hardly a mo- 
ment to breathe or think.” 

He gave a little sigh; nodded, as the 
maid appeared at his side with sherry in 
a decanter. 

“No, dear. I don’t hate anything. 
I’m merely bewildered, I suppose.” He 
seemed to her suddenly pathetic. “That 
dress, Beryl. In my youth, frankly, 














people might have considered you as 
belonging to—well, some highly frivo- 
lous profession.” 

She giggled with unfeigned delight. 
“Gracious goodness! | don’t think it’s 
30 immodest. And I’ve still kept to cor- 
sets—of a kind—in spite of the general 
fashion.” 

He changed the subject abruptly. 

“Where are you off to to-night?” 

“Ella Willelms and her brother are 
‘aking me toa play. Then probably we'll 
go on to the Moorland’s dance at the 
Plaza. And perhaps supper somewhere 
else.” 

“Willelms,” he pondered in a puzzled 
tone. “Surely——’’ He paused, then 
added a trifle acidly: “I didn’t realize 
that a Broadway shoe-retailer’s daughter 
could attain the heights of your young 
set.” 

“Don’t be snobbish, dad,” she told him 
cheerfully. “Their father’s career was 
wonderful. Came over in an emigrant 
ship with fourteen dollars. And Ella’s 
just perfectly lovely.” 

“The Moorlands, of course, have an 
established position,” he mused, “and 
they have had, for generations. But if 
you’d seen Ike Willelms hammering 
away in his original dirty little store in 
Union Square——” He emitted a sigh. 
“Oh, well. It’s no use trying to force 
ancient history on this generation. I’m 
sorry I said anything, Beryl, if they’re 
really your friends.” 

There was silence for a while until 
he, observing a small cluster of orchids 
at her waist, asked: 

“What importunate seller of bonds 
sent you those?” All her male friends, 
he reflected amusedly, sold or tried to 
sell securities. It appeared to be the 
sole and universal destiny fitted for a 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton graduate, 
a New Yorker, and the son of a gentle- 
man. 

A faint flush crept to her cheeks. 
Sentiment, she would have declared vio- 
lently, played no part in her young life. 
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Yet half a dozen orchids at probably 
five dollars a head could hardly be de- 
nied as a romantic manifestation. 

“Was it young Moorland?” her father 
persisted, almost proudly she thought. 

“Heavens, no! He ditched me months 
ago. Dear dad, if I tried to keep a beau 
as long as that nowadays, I’d have to 
drug him! I don’t mind in the least tell- 
ing you who sent me these. An awfully 
nice boy—young Frank Hauben.” 

“Hauben?” A sharp pang seemed to 
grip fleetingly at his heart. His face 
flushed heavily. She was quick to ob- 
serve his discomposure. 

“Why, dad, what’s the matter?” 

He tried to smile. 

“Oh, nothing. It’s all so utterly pre- 
posterous. Frank Hauben’s son sending 
you orchids. Good Lord!” He ex- 
ploded into almost violent, angry laugh- 
ter. Then, sharply: “This boy. Do 
you like him?” 

A sense of self-protection caused her 
to choose her answer with caution. Her 
father, for some inapparent reason, did 
not like the Haubens. She said cas- 
ually : 

“He calls me up now and again. He’s 
amusing, a good dancer, and a good 
spender. I suppose I amuse him in re- 
turn. It’s a fair deal all around. But 
as for any sentiment——” 

His sigh of relief was audible. He 
resumed, once more, his neglected ‘din- 
ner. 

In the drawing-room later she lighted 
a Russian cigarette and, legs crossed, 
prepared to sit with him for a dutiful 
quarter of an hour until the Willelms 
should call for her. 

“Are you really happy ?” he demanded 
out of a clear sky. 

“Of course. Why not?” She was 
patently puzzled. 

“This life of yours. Out till three 
or four every morning. Up at eight. 
Slum work—because it’s the fashion— 
for a few hours. Girls’ luncheons. 
Bridge and cigarettes in a hot apartment 
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all the afternoon. Mind you, I’m not 
protesting. But what about your health? 
Your mother, you know, was extremely 
delicate. She could never have stood 
it.” 

She was instantly and properly sad 
at the mention of her mother. 

“I was thinking,” he went on, “how 
happy we all were four years ago. The 
three of us in Rome together when I 
was at the legation. We were so—so 
close. We understood each other. This 
New York; it draws individuals apart. 
Every one off on his or her own selfish 
tangent. You see what I mean 2 

He crossed to her chair and gathered 
her in his arms in a brief, unprecedented 
display of emotion. She looked up at 
him in mingled surprise and tenderness. 

“Oh, dad. You're lonely. Dreadfully 
lonely 

The telephone rang, and she broke 
gently from his embrace. He watched 
her; saw her eyes glow with a certain 
assured triumph as, to an unheard in- 
quiry, she responded with a toss of her 
auburn head: 

“To-night! Of course not. Why, 
Tommy, you seem to think I’ve nothing 
to do but sit down at home and bite my 
finger nails till you call me up. oe 
No, nor to-morrow. Sorry. Full up till 
—lemme see”—she consulted a minia- 
ture leather book—“till Wednesday. 
Tea, if you like, then. No, dad 
doesn’t let me. . Righto! So long, 
Tommy.” 

She slammed up the receiver. 

“The nit-wit!” she said, staring con- 
temptuously at the instrument. 

Even their language, her father re- 
flected, was practically unintelligible. 

“If you feel that way about your 
ardent friend,” he asked, “why make any 
appointment with him?” 

“Because he always gets the best seats 
for the Yale-Harvard game,” she told 
him. 

After she had gone, he picked up the 
evening newspaper and, with a tiny sigh, 


attempted to concentrate upon the 
printed page. 

Presently, completing his perusal of 
the paper, he lighted a long cigar and 
moved his chair a trifle nearer the con- 
cealed radiator. There existed in the 
drawing-room a narrow, green-tiled fire- 
place, but its chimney was a sham, he 
knew; an absurd deception. Modern- 
ism! So secure in its assumption that it 
offered improvements over the past. His 
lips were curved in faint irony. 

His mind turned inevitably to Beryl. 
Long ago he had tacitly relinquished 
efforts at controlling her life to any 
noticeable degree. He had feared, some- 
how, that such a course on his part 
would be tantamount to nominating an 
inexperienced landsman as pilot of a ship 
embarking for uncharted seas. At heart 
he detested the idea of her dancing in 
public places until the small hours of 
the morning, in a catholic assembly of 
college boys, easy-going bachelors, so- 
called society women, and a sprinkling 
of ultradiscreet courtesans. The blatant 
sounds of some sweating negro band! 
A mad world. So utterly different from 
the well-classified and easily compre- 
hensible universe of his own youth. 

His memory, he went on to discover, 
was peculiarly vivid that night. The 
past took shape, pictorially, before him 
in a form of slow, stately review seen 
through the curdling blue haze of his 
cigar; a procession of pictures, varying 
from sad to gay, and infinitely precious 
because they were his very own. 

It was at the age of twelve, he re- 
called, after a visit to a New York 
theater, that life had revealed itself to 
him in the first of its rapidly increasing 
complications. 


CHAPTER II. 


They had been permitted to go to New 
York for the day with Dawson, their 
father’s valet. Lawrence, aged eleven, 
had taken the matinée calmly and felt 
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immensely superior to Perry, his brother, 
who—only ten—had behaved in a child- 
ish fashion. 

In the train going home to Irvington, 
Perry evinced a growing irritability, a 
tendency to easy tears, the inevitable 
aftermath of a day replete with excite- 
ment. But Lawrence, his nose flattened 
against the car window, gazed upon the 
wide sweep of the Hudson, purple in the 
winter twilight, and reviewed the day’s 
happenings with a quiet sense of luxury. 
He remained, throughout the journey, 
silent, a faint smile upon his pale and 
amiable little countenance. Dawson was 
across the aisle, absorbed in an evening 
newspaper. At Spuyten Duyvil the 
brakeman, armed with a curving rod of 
brass, came through the car to turn 
on the gas jets, one by one. An icy gust 
followed his entrance through the nar- 
row door. Lawrence’s attention was 
presently attracted by the traveler on 
the seat ahead of him, a thickset, little 
man of perhaps fifty years of age, 


dressed in an ostentatious, yet shabby, 
check suit, and a fawn-colored derby 


hat worn at an exaggerated angle. His 
neck bulged, in a thick crease of red 
flesh, over the back of his collar. Once 
the man turned toward him a heavy, 
scarlet face, pale-blue eyes, heavy-lidded 
and weary. Lawrence suffered a dis- 
tinct shock. It was as if, he thought 
desperately, he had seen his father’s eyes 
looking at him, only his father’s eyes 
grown infinitely old and tired and sad. 
He confided the unpleasing thought to 
Perry, and asked him if he, too, saw a 
vague resemblance. But Perry made 
some wholly idiotic reply, accentuating 
once more the tremendous difference in 
their ages. 

“He looks,’ Lawrence mused aloud, 
“as if he’d once been nice, like father; 
nice and thin and pink-and-white. And 
now he’s all gone to pieces.” 

Perry refused to comment, having 
made the astonishing discovery of a 
sticky fragment of candy in his pocket. 


He was absorbed in trying to detach 
it from the lining. Dawson, when con- 
sulted, merely vowed that it was impolite 
to remark upon the appearance of 
strangers within their hearing. Never- 
theless, the man in the seat ahead con- 
tinued to disturb Lawrence profoundly. 
It was like seeing father grown stouter 
and older and hideously disguised. 

At Irvington Dawson buttoned up 
their overcoats and hurried them out of 
the train into a biting dusk. Matthew 
was at the station with the cutter and 
the roan mare. There was a pleasant 
tinkle of sleigh bells audible, a gleam of 
moving lanterns, the dull thud of horses’ 
hoofs on well-packed snow. It was 
amusing, Lawrence found, to create 
large and visible clouds of steam by 
breathing violently. He and his brother 
were bundled in rugs. Matthew donned 
a fascinating pair of plush earmuffs, 
cracked his whip, and they glided out 
into the gathering darkness. 

At the brow of a long hill the Dulac 
home loomed up, oblong panels of light 
from the drawing-room bay window 
casting three cheery bars of gold upon 
the white snow. The spacious verandas 
were dark and deserted, but, as they 
turned into the drive, Lawrence saw 
that the door under the portico was wide 
open. His mother was silhouetted 
against the light of the hallway, a wait- 
ing, anxious figure. 


“Seven o'clock. 
late.” 

Ellen Dulac, in a high-necked dinner 
gown of rust-colored silk, uttered the 
comment in a faintly protesting tone as 
her husband joined her in the parlor, a 
somber chamber of walnut furniture and 
autumnal landscapes executed in con- 
ventional moods. Her husband regarded 
her gravely, with a sense of approval; 
a frail spirit of a woman, her fine hair 
turned delicately gray, her complexion 
of a lusterless transparency that pre- 
served, like her slender body, an illusion 
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of perpetual youth. As she sat before 
the fire, motionless, gazing into the 
flames, she appeared agreeably in har- 
mony with the soberness of the room, 
with its insistent spirit of a quiet, well- 
ordered tradition. 

Benjamin Dulac, extending his thin 
white hands toward the warmth of the 
flames, declared: 

“They are never punctual. It would 
almost seem that they were trying to 
establish tardiness as a fashionable cus- 
tom.” 

He coughed dryly, almost a chuckle. 
He began to pace the floor, hands clasped 
behind his back, with measured tread. 
A tall, essentially fragile figure, pink- 
complexioned, his crisp white hair me- 
ticulously parted upon a well-shaped 
head. His evening dress was, as usual, 
immaculate. 

Lawrence presently entered the room, 
on tiptoe, for the nightly ritual of bed- 
time kissing. He perched himself on the 
arm of his mother’s chair, and, in re- 
sponse to a question, plunged into a 
detailed account of the play he had seen. 
As he talked his brow assumed a wor- 
ried little frown. 

“T didn’t understand it all,” he admit- 
ted bravely. “There was a man in it, and 
a girl; a pretty girl. They were the 
principal people. He was awfully kind 
to her. Perry said that they were 
brother and sister, but of course I knew 
better than that. Dawson said that the 
man was sweet on the girl.” His mother 
winced. “Do people, when they’re sweet 
on each other, forget about anything and 
everything else in the world, mother?” 

His father smiled. His mother, how- 
ever, said unsatisfactorily : 

“There are a lot of things you will 
understand when you're older, dear. 
Meanwhile you mustn’t worry your little 
brain.” Then, curiosity evidently pre- 
vailing, she added: “What happened in 
the play, dear?” 

Lawrence drew a deep breath. 

“It’s sort of hard to explain. Their 


two families hadn’t liked each other for 
years and years. And so the young 
people had to run away. And they 
didn’t have any money. And they had 
no friends left, but they were very, very 
happy all the same.” His voice trailed 
off remotely; he became submerged in 
prodigious thought. He asked, suddenly 
and sharply: “Do people really do 
things like that, mother? And would 
they be really happy?” 

She replied gently, that once in a 
while very foolish young people did such 
things. She doubted whether they could 
ever be happy, defying public opinion 
and the wisdom of their parents. Law- 
rence, who did not know what public 
opinion was, saw that the conversation 
was getting beyond his depth,and began 
to discourse brightly about the antics of 
the locomotive outside Grand Central 
Depot. Just then the front doorbell 
echoed, jangling, through the house. A 
moment later a maid appeared upon the 
threshold. 

“There is a gentleman at the door, 
calling,” she announced. 

Benjamin Dulac, surprised, asked al- 
most testily : 

“If it’s Mr. Larrimore, why didn’t 
you show him in?” 

The maid displayed an unaccountable 
nervousness. 

“No, sir. It isn’t Mr. Larrimore at 
all. He says he’s Mr. Rufus Dulac.” 

“Good God!” said Lawrence’s father. 
His wife, after uttering a mild protest 
at the vehemence of his language, bade 
Lawrence hurry to bed. But he 
lingered, infallibly sensing the presence 
of something rare and dramatic, an inci- 
dent that promised to disturb the calm, 
even spirit of the household. 

“Who is it, father?” he asked. 

His father, he observed, was amaz- 
ingly perturbed. 

“Never mind, my boy. Run along to 
bed.” He turned to the maid. “I am 
not at home,” he said. 

Ellen Dulac raised her hand in a ges- 
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ture that was at once protesting and 
pleading. “Benjamin, think a moment. 
Mightn’t it be something important? 
Shouldn’t you see him for just a min- 
ute?” 

Lawrence, watching—his parents, to 
his relief, had apparently forgotten his 
presence in their surprising agitation— 
noticed that his father’s face had grown 
queerly bloodless ; the lines of his mouth 
were almost terrifyingly hard. 

“He says he must see you, sir,” the 
maid put in. 

Benjamin Dulac turned again to his 
wife. 

“T foresaw this, Ellen. I should have 
taken steps to save you this annoyance. 
But I preferred to ignore my brother’s 
letter.” He swung, abruptly, upon the 
maid. “I have given you my answer, 
Laurel.” 

She departed reluctantly. Ellen Dulac 
was on the verge of tears. 

“After fifteen years,” she murmured. 
“It seems hard.” 

Her husband, pacing the room again, 
stopped and surveyed her sharply. 

“On the day of his marriage you were 
the first to censure him. I must ask 
you to be consistent, Ellen.” 

Outside in the hall Lawrence could 
hear the maid murmuring; then the gen- 
tle closing of the front door. He slipped 
from the drawing-room and ascended, 
slowly and thoughtfully, to the nursery. 

“Norah,” he asked, as she was tucking 
him in bed, “did I have an uncle called 
Rufus ?” 

Norah said: “Indeed so, Master 
Lawrence. Though I'll not discuss him 
with you at this hour of the night.” 

“Who did he marry, Norah?” 

She did not answer him, as she 
reached upward to extinguish the gas. 
He clutched her sleeve. 

“Tell me,” he begged. 

She sat down, heavily, at the end of 
his bed. 

“What a boy it is! Well, well. And, 
if you must know, ‘twas a little dancing 
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lady he married, much to the disapproval 
of the family. But, you see, being a 
Dulac, it wasn’t expected that he should 
marry her. The blow was a terrible 
one to your grandmother, as I’ve heard 
people say, what with it appearing in 
the newspapers, and being the subject 
of gin’ral comment in social circles, and 
a savory bit for malicious tongues. Mr. 
Benjamin, indeed, took it hard, and 
vowed then and there not to speak to 
Mr. Rufus again. Well do I remember 
it all, seeing that it was the anniversary 
of my own fiftieth birthday. And now 
to sleep, Master Lawrence, and clear 
your head of such things, my darling.” 

The following morning Lawrence, 
having completed an irksome hour of 
English history, descended in his sober, 
leisurely fashion to the snow-covered 
lawn before the house, his mind pre- 
occupied with the strange problem of 
Uncle Rufus. He discovered Perry and 
Janet Craig, a ten-year-old neighbor, 
constructing a snow man, and recog- 
nized, incidentally, one of his father’s 
discarded silk hats perched insecurely 
on the effigy’s forehead. They were 
working feverishly against the increas- 
ing power of the sun. 

He regarded them in silence for 
several minutes; then, in order to create 
a sensation, since neither of them 
seemed disposed to pay any attention 
whatever to him, he blurted out: 

“Janet, my Uncle Rufus was here last 
night.” He added, with some pride: 
“Tt was late, but I saw him.” 

The statement produced the desired 
effect. Janet, who rarely permitted her- 
self to become excited, deserted the snow 
man and joined him, her gray eyes very 
wide in her pale, sharp, freckled, little 
face. 

“Good gracious! Your father didn’t 
see him, did he?” 

“No. He sent him away. Norah says 
Uncle Rufus married a dancing lady, 
and so that’s why nobody bothers about 
him.” 
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Janet gave an unladylike snort. 

“I knew that years ago! He saw 
her at Niblo’s Theater, and became 
enamored of her.” 

“You talk like a silly book,” he re- 
proved her. 

She ignored the remark and continued 
to supply information. 

“There was an awful shindy when 
your old grandfather heard of it.” 

“But if Uncle Rufus really was fond 
of the lady———”’ Lawrence mused. 

“People can’t do just whatever they 
like,” she explained impatiently. “There 
are a lot of rules you've got to follow. 
They’re called convention, I think. One 
of them says you can’t marry an actress. 
At least that’s how my mother explained 
it.” 

“Then don’t actresses ever get mar- 
ried?’ he demanded. 

She stamped her foot. 

“You’re stupid, Lawrence. I meant 
people like our fathers and mothers and 
relations. The better your family is, 
the more rules you’ve got. Now Mat- 
thew, f’rinstance, could marry any one 
he wanted, because he’s. just a coach- 
man.” 

Lawrence considered 
fully. 

“Aren’t these rules hard to keep?” 
he asked after a while. 

“T don’t think so.” 

He breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Anyway, Perry won't like ’em,” he 
dded inconsequently. 

“He'll have to.” 

Perry joined them at that moment, his 
Jark face flushed with effort, his eyes 
bright. 

“T hate rules,” he shouted cheerfully. 
“If I wanted to marry an actress lady, 
I’d marry her, no matter what any one 
said to me.” His voice rose to a shrill, 
penetrating defiance. 

“Isn’t he just awful?’ Janet whis- 
pered to Lawrence, but there was a hint 
of the truly fascinated feminine in her 
tone. 


this thought- 


CHAPTER III. 


Lawrence and his mother went driving 
on the afternoon of his twenty-sixth 
birthday. Central Park was cheerless 
that December day, a deserted expanse 
of gaunt trees and empty benches, and 
the sky possessed that opaque, heavy 
brightness that presages an early snow- 
fall. As the coupé veered toward the 
Fifty-ninth Street gate, after its me- 
thodical circuit of the park, Ellen Dulac 
picked up a snakelike coil of black rope 
and proceeded, through it, to communi- 
cate with Matthew. 

“To Mrs. Craig’s house,’ Lawrence 
heard her say, in that wholly colorless 
tone of hers, devoid of any anticipation. 
Never quickly resentful, he felt, never- 
theless, a mild sense of pique that she 
had not informed him of her plans. As 
they rolled across Fifth Avenue, vast 
with the emptiness of Sunday, he de- 
cided suddenly to end the polite game of 
evasion, which had been played for some 
weeks now, between himself and his 
mother. 

“Do you realize, mother,” he said 
gently, “that this will make the fourth 
time within two weeks that you and I 
have been to call on Mrs. Craig—and 
Janet ?” , 

He saw now, not without a sense of 
triumph, that she was somewhat taken 
aback by the directness of the attack. 
No. Attack was too strong a word. 
Rather a questioning of her motives, 
which was in itself the rarest thing for 
him to do. 

“T realize it perfectly well,” she re- 
plied. “Do you object, Lawrence?” 

A faint smile hovered at her lips, a 
smile somehow pitiful. Her eyes re- 
mained sad. He was, of a sudden, alto- 
gether sorry for her. The conventional 
widow’s weeds accentuated her pale- 
ness, her wan fragility. Lusterless black, 
and the stiff, white, hideous, crape of 
tradition about her head! He hated 
them. It occurred to him, in an amazing 
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little flash of revelation, that she had be- 
come, in the few months since his 
father’s death, an old woman. 

He tempered his reply with a mirth- 
less little laugh. 

“I don’t object, exactly. But people 
will put their own construction upon it. 
Janet’s now twenty-five. Friends since 
childhood and all that, you understand? 
Her mother had aspirations. Now she 
has only—hopes.” 

Her answer took his breath away. 

“And would their ideas be wrong— 
eventually? Think, Lawrence. It isn’t 
to be dismissed lightly.” 

He had a curious, trapped sensation. 
The smallness of the coupé, with its 
stuffy, plum-colored upholstery, its slow, 
methodical progress, ludicrously accen- 
tuated the feeling. Good Lord! Why 


hadn’t she said so before; come out with 
it? So that—if he had wanted—he 
could have retired with dignity from a 
position which was perilously near be- 
coming untenable—in fact, was already 


untenable. The enormity of the whole 
thing struck him with brutal clarity. 
He’d have to think. He wanted to get 
away, and consider. Already they were 
stopping before the expressionless, high- 
stooped house of brownstone with its 
superimposed bay windows, the florid 
iron railing to the steps. He assisted his 
mother to the sidewalk; then, lifting his 
silk hat—worn for her, of course, for 
the weekly pilgrimage to the park—said: 

“I think, if you don’t mind, I'll go 
home. Slight headache. Couldn’t face 
Mrs. C. just now, and the usual ac- 
companiment of gossip.” 

She nodded, effectually concealing any 
clew of her reception of his decision 
in her own admirable way, and pro- 
ceeded to mount the steps, a pathetic, 
slow-moving, somber figure. 

Lost in thought he walked briskly 
with the fine, firm freedom of youth; 
yet his usually serene brow was 
wrinkled. A woman or two, passing 
him, glanced discreetly a second time 


from behind the voluminous furs of the 
season. A tall, dignified young man, 
erect and healthy and splendid, neatly 
dressed, his imported Chesterfield coat 
with its silk facings symbolic of the 
favored class, as the press called it. A 
frank, open face, too rounded, perhaps, 
to be accused of being good-looking, yet 
definitely attractive ; straw-colored hair, 
neatly cut; altogether a prepossessing 
figure. But Lawrence Dulac, unaware 
of creating the slightest attention, pur- 
sued his way, sorely troubled. 

This business of Janet. He liked her. 
His mind then took a great flying leap, 
covering a number of progressive inter- 
vals. Married to Janet. Eminently 
suitable, of course. Every one would 
assert that. Even his brother Perry. 
But did he want to marry any one? 
He concluded a long period of intro- 
spection by deciding that he was not 
actually opposed to matrimony, but that 
it seemed to be moving on some vague, 
mechanical platform toward him, ma- 
nipulated by sundry obscure figures. His 
mother, he had to admit regretfully, was 
one of these figures. 

He would have a talk with her. He 
could argue reasonably well; match his 
intellect against hers, if necessary. 

“Damn!” said Lawrence, and uncon- 
sciously gave his silk hat an absurdly 
jaunty angle. It was a habit of his, 
when supremely agitated. 

At the Shelbourne he decided he 
would drop in for a few minutes, per- 
haps in the vague hope of encountering 
some amusing and irresponsible acquain- 
tances, whose careless chatter would 
elevate his mind to some less somber 
place. Yes, he took things too seri- 
ously. Always had, and always would. 
It occurred to him that he was compelled 
to rely on external influences—just as 
now—to enjoy any of the lighter moods 
of existence; and these were not always 
effective. In a room facing Fifth Ave- 
nue he discovered Perry, as he had half 
expected, looking very young and 
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scrubbed and handsome, lounging ele- 
gantly in a Russian leather armchair. 

“Hello, Lawrence,” Perry said, and 
lazily elevated a graceful hand. Then, 
eying Lawrence’s formal attire, he be- 
came slightly contemptuous. 

“My God. You've been calling again. 
The Craigs, I’ll bet.” 

Lawrence flushed, annoyed, and nod- 
ded. 

“I merely took mother to the door.” 

“Janet’s grown into rather a prig,” 
Perry said. There was a challenging 
gleam in his eyes, but Lawrence pre- 
ferred to avoid battle. He was alto- 
gether too mentally weary. 

“What’s yours?” Perry inquired ami- 
ably, and attracted the attention of a 
servant, who had been standing like a 
waxen effigy at the door. 

They were joined presently by two or 
three others of their immediate circle, 
among them Milton Renfrew, a worthy, 
pinkish young man who had recently 
become engaged to a cousin of Janet 
Craig. Renfrew was already a trifle 
bald, and he was supposed to be doing 
wonders in real estate as far uptown as 
Fiftieth Street. 

“Well, Lawrence,” he remarked, “I 
hear you're engaged to Janet Craig.” 

Lawrence replied with a cold smile. 

“Mere rumor. Matchmaking is the 
happiest trade of our New York women, 
Renfrew.” 

“It would be eminently 
Renfrew pursued smugly. 

Through the haze of tobacco smoke 
his face appeared to be grinning fiend- 
ishly, a conspiring gargoyle. Lawrencé, 
. jerking his thoughts up sharply, won- 
dered whether a single whisky could 
go to his head. To his surprise he then 
heard Perry expostulating almost angrily 
on his behalf. 

“I believe some of Janet’s innumer- 
able, confounded aunts told you to say 
that, Renfrew. For Heaven’s sake, 
leave Lawrence out of these feminine 


plots.” 


suitable,” 
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Renfrew merely chuckled, and 
ordered another round of drinks. 

“It’s curious,” Perry continued, 
warming to his subject, “what slaves 
we are to this social system. A benevo- 
lent tyranny. You're watched from the 
day you’re born. You've got to go to 
just such a school and just such a col- 
lege. And then when you’re a man your 
very wife is selected for you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lawrence sharply, 
and rose. “Come, Perry, let’s go home 
to dinner.” 


The studying of law, preparatory to 
assuming the legal profession, was ac- 
cepted by Lawrence, as he accepted most 
things, with good grace. Yet after two 
years of wading through feudal tenures, 
he had to face the fact that the whole 
thing bored him profoundly. It was 
perhaps typical of him that he breathed 
no word of this discontent to any one. 

Leaving the law school one January 
day at noon, he recalled a luncheon ap- 
pointment with Perry, at Delmonico’s, 
and hurried with pleasant anticipation 
downtown. Perry had recently gradu- 
ated from Harvard and was now floating 
in that delectable vacuum that separates 
briefly the collegiate from the sterner 
life, a species of elastic vacation per- 
mitted as a sop to young men before 
they are forced to face realities. As 
yet there were no signs of Perry set- 
tling down unless it was the impulsive 
rental of a studio in an artists’ colony 
which had cropped up to the west of 
Washington Square. Here he was pre- 
sumed to dabble occasionally in paint- 
ing. Yet Perry was delightful com- 
pany. Lawrence, reaching Delmonico’s, 
had already brushed away the legal cob- 
webs that lingered in his brain, and 
was prepared to be thoroughly enter- 
tained. 

A waiter brought him two messages. 

Sorry. I can’t come. Have just received 


an order for a portrait. Not yet recovered 
from shock. Perry. 
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Lawrence smiled and glanced at the 
second message. It bore the heading 
of Fyfe & Featherstone, the Dulacs’ 
legal advisers. 

Please come in to see me this afternoon on 
a very serious matter. 

Epwarp FEATHERSTONE. 

In the restaurant a figure stood up 
at a table in a far corner and beckoned 
to him, a swarthy, thickset, young man 
with close-cropped hair and sharp, nar- 
row eyes. Lawrence, observing him, 
felt that he ‘could not ignore the sum- 
mons. He considered, though, that 
Frank Hauben was presuming upon 
their very intermittent acquaintance at 
the law school. Still, he decided that 
an occasional amiability on his part 
would do no harm. 

Hauben motioned to him with an ex- 
cessively long amber cigarette holder, to 
take the sofa seat beside him. 

“Just in time for lunch, Lawrie.” 

Lawrence at once resented the famili- 
arity—he had never, he remembered, 
called the man by his first name—yet 
said nothing as he sat down. 

Hauben took up the large menu card 
and, without consulting Lawrence, 
ordered luncheon. 

“Pommard,” he concluded, and added 
crisply to the waiter: “See that the 
chill’s taken off.” 

An aggressive fellow, thought Law- 
rence as he relieved himself of his heavy 
coat. A curious mixture. He missed 
being a gentleman yet distinctly ordered 
a gentleman’s luncheon. 

Hauben turned to him, his black eyes 
extraordinarily penetrating. 

“You look worried, Lawrence.” 

“Featherstone’s sent for me on some 
serious matter,” he admitted on an un- 
accountable impulse. “He’s the family 
legal adviser.” 

Hauben’s heavy eyelids flickered per- 
ceptibly. 

“As the head of the Dulac family,” 
he observed, “you can’t expect life to 
rn altogether smoothly. I don’t im- 


agine that Perry shares your worries 
to any degree.” 

“Perry’s all right,” Lawrence said 
with instinctive loyalty, “He’s young. 
That’s his trouble.” 

Hauben laughed, far too loudly. 

“You talk like a senile.” He leaned 
forward suddenly, intensively. “I like 
you, Lawrence. I watched you in class 
long before I knew you. You're an ad- 
mirable young man, but why in hell take 
life so seriously ?” 

Lawrence, about to voice some inade- 
quate reply, was saved from the neces- 
sity by the appearance of the consommé, 

It was a strange affair, that luncheon. 
There existed between these two a cer- 
tain undeniable incompatibility which 
both strove to conceal, and—at times— 
certain mutual flashes of admiration. 
Hauben talked pungently, crisply, of 
business, of a growing country, of con- 
temporary political shortsightedness. At 
twenty-five he retained no vestige of 
ideals, but considered himself a sound, 
sane, well-equipped man. 

“T rose from the gutter,” he was 
proud to say, a form of boastfulness at 
once new and amazing to Lawrence Du- 
lac. “They couldn’t keep a good man 
down. I’m studying law now just be- 
cause I want to protect my clothing 
business. I’m thorough, if anything. 
This is a hard country,” he admitted. 
“A damned hard country. It makes you 
fight all the time.” 

“Don’t get maudlin,” Lawrence said 
sharply. “You love the United States, 
and you know it.” 

“A hard country,” Hauben repeated. 
“T love it just for what I get out of it 
by fighting every inch of my way. I 
loved my native Bavaria for what she 
gave me graciously and with a full 
heart.” 

Over coffee Hauben made a sudden 
suggestion. 

“Drop in to see me, say Friday eve- 
ning at my apartment.” He said it so 
serenely, so securely, without even ad- 


” 
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mitting the possibility of a refusal, that 
Lawrence found himself nodding a hasty 
acceptance. “I want to talk to you,” he 
added, “about your career.” 

“My career!” Lawrence chuckled. 
“You talk as if you were positively 
paternal.” 

Hauben placed a well-padded hand 
upon his shoulder; fingers of full, red- 
dish flesh compressed by rings. 

“T mean it in all friendliness. You 
must admit that I know more of the 
world than you. Perhaps I can be of 
help. You grew up in a silken cradle; I 
on the pavements. There is the differ- 
ence.” 

With a slight, involuntary stiffening 
of his body, Lawrence bade him good-by 
and left the restaurant. Outside, in the 
gusty wind of the street, he reread 
Featherstone’s note, and became in- 
stantly grave and worried at the possi- 
bilities it hinted at. 


It was, after all, a relief to have 
broken the news to his mother. She 
had not taken it as hardly as he had 
anticipated. He even suspected that she 
had not grasped its full import, although 
he had most carefully gone over the 
facts and figures with her several times. 
She was, of course, not a woman with a 
business head. Yet despite this he con- 
sidered that she might have offered some 
suggestion, some idea. 

“T rely entirely on you, Lawrence,” 
she had said, as they sat before the lit- 
tered desk bearing the mute witness of 
his father’s business incapabilities. “You 
do whatever you think wisest.” Then 
she added, in a tone of complete 
incredulity: “But money! It’s pre- 
posterous. Some one’s cheated us.” 

Again he had attempted to convince 
her that Benjamin Dulac’s surreptitious 
change of investment from a well-known 
and secure Midland Railroad to an ob- 
scure New Jersey paper mi!l offering 
nine per cent had been responsible for 
the decrease in their capital. 


“To put it plainly, mother; we’ve got 
just about half the income we used to 
have. And, even if Perry won't get 
thoroughly to work, I must.” 

He wondered whether she actually be- 
lieved that the same aristocratic Provi- 
dence which guarded their spiritual for- 
tunes was at the same time amiably fill- 
ing the family coffers with an unending 
stream of gold. 

He consulted his watch, kissed her, 
and left the room. From the drawing- 
room window Ellen Dulac watched him, 
strolling down the steps into the de- 
serted, moon-bathed street. So like his 
father; precise as to his appointments; 
rigid and inflexible in his decisions. She 
saw him hail a drifting hansom with 
a gracefully imperious swing of his cane, 
and found herself wondering whether 
he was happier in following his tra- 
ditional code than Perry, who was at 
the moment feverishly running the 
gamut of pleasures and emotions, assert- 
ing his numerous privileges as a well- 
born and attractive young man. 

Lawrence’s sensation of mild adven- 
ture as, a few minutes later, he entered 
the doors of the florid Riverside Drive 
apartment house where Frank Hauben 
lived, was tempered with regret at the 
folly of his own impulse in accepting 
the man’s invitation. He found himself 
praying that Hauben’s parents—if such 
existed—would not be present. It was 
all very well, he assured himself, to 
indulge in a spasmodic acquaintance 
with a clever young member of his own 
law class, a man as undeniably enter- 
taining as he was vulgar. One invari- 
ably left Hauben after a chat with a 
sense of mental exhilaration, of having 
exercised the intellect. But this incur- 
sion into Hauben’s home had, he real- 
ized, been a deliberate step beyond the 
confines of an ordinary acquaintance. 
Perhaps, even, an admission of social 
equality. 

Hauben himself opened the door. 
Hauben in much too perfect, too well- 
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fitting evening clothes, his large and 
over-red mouth curved in the inevitably 
cynical smile that was always part of 
him, 

He took Lawrence into what he 
termed his den, a chamber of Chinese 
antiquities, of lacquered furniture, an 
elaborate screen upon which exotic birds 
were embroidered in golden thread. The 
room was in semidarkness, faintly fra- 
grant with incense, its walls hung with 
tapestry and a varied collection of 
ancient, complicated weapons. 

“You look tired, Lawrie.” 

Lawrence was aware, as usual, of the 
familiarity, but resolutely preserved his 
own more formal manner of address 
to the other. Hauben did not seem to 
mind, though, he noted curiously. 

They sat down on a yielding divan. 
A swarthy young Balkan brought them 
coffee. 

“This law business palls on me,” 
Lawrence admitted. “One might as well 
be frank; unless you are mad about it, 
it’s a thoroughiy tedious affair.” 

Hauben shrugged his shoulders in a 
manner so typically European that Law- 
rence could not help momentarily pic- 
turing him a member of some garrulous 
group of students at a midnight café 
in the streets of his native Breslau. 

“What did you expect!” Hauben de- 
manded, sipping his coffee. “I under- 
stand your family selected your so-called 
career for you. You belong to that 
chosen minority in America that calls 
itself the aristocracy, despite the pre- 
tences of a certain famous Constitution 
that declared utter equality for all. And 
that minority, for some futile reason, 
limits itself to a handful of possible 
professions! Your grandfather hap- 
pened to be a lawyer, your father one. 
So, naturally, you are to become the 
same. It is all highly conventional and 
highly illogical, as convention always is. 
Just think of it! To be brought up 
comfortably, without financial worry, in 
a country of fabulous opportunities, and 
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then not to be permitted to partake in 
them.” 

Lawrence attempted a gentle move- 
ment of protest, but Hauben at once 
silenced him with a wave of his hand. 

“Let me finish what I have to say, 
Lawrie. Take my case now—the reverse 
of yours. My father, a tailor of peasant 
parentage, grew tired of the restric- 
tions of his own country and came to 
these United States when I was a kid 
of five, and became a Christian. We 
were emigrants, and suffered all the 
miseries of such. He came here to get 
rich, but he never did get rich because 
he had the European mind; it worked 
too slowly; it took no chances. He 
started a little clothing store, and it re- 
mained a little store until, at twenty-one, 
after I had worked my way through a 
college education, I took hold of the 
thing. It wasn't big enough for me. I 
had acquired the American spirit, and 
in six years I quadrupled the business. 
Now I’m up at the law school so that 
I'll know, in every contingency, how to 
protect myself. 

“That’s briefly my story. And re- 
member this, Lawrie. It’s easier to rise 
in the United States than to maintain 
your original level.” 

He was, as usual, talking elliptically, 
Lawrence realized. 

“Let’s change the subject,” he sighed. 
“T understood you had something par- 
ticular to tell me to-night in 

Hauben lighted a cigar with a de- 
liberation that Lawrence found annoy- 
ing. 

“The Dulacs,” he began, in’a musing, 
almost whimsical tone; “the Dulacs of 
Irvington-on-Hudson! Direct descend- 
ants of the Marquis Léon Dulac who 
was, So conspicuously, the aide-de-camp 
of illustrious Lafayette. A_ bright 
meteor in the heavenly heights of Amer- 
ican history; a swashbuckler; a valiant 
soldier ; a great lover; a worthy enemy. 
And, good God, Lawrence, to look at 
vou with your pale and calm and serious 
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face, your correct and passionless exist- 
ence! Who would imagine that you 
had the same Gallic blood in you, the 
blood of Marquis Dulac!” 

Lawrence inquired, not without a 
quiver of humor: 

“What is the precise object of this re- 
cital of my ancestry?” 

Hauben jumped up and began walking 
swiftly up and down the room, hands 
deep in his pockets, cigar sharply aslant 
in the corner of his mouth. 

“I like you, Lawrence Dulac,” he ex- 
claimed. “You're so delightfully all that 
a gentleman should be. Reserved; 
well-dressed without being an exquisite ; 
unemotional. A piquant contrast to my 
own volatile nature. Well, here it is. 
I’ll out with it. I’m going to make you 
an offer, baldly and without beating 
about the bush, to go into business with 
me.” 

“An offer?” Lawrence repeated dully. 

“Retail clothing, of course. I want 
your partnership. The firm of Hauben 
is moving into Fifth Avenue shortly. 
The building’s ready now.” 

“T don’t understand——” Lawrence 
began. 

“You're going to dissimulate! Pre- 
tend. You've been discreet about your 
recent family misfortunes, but others 
haven’t. Perry blurted out the whole 
thing over a magnum of Clicquot at the 
Shelbourne, It seems”—he smiled— 
“that your father was not a clever busi- 
ness man. Now you'll probably tell me 
that you yourself have had no business 
experience; that you wouldn’t be worth 
a damn to me. I know all that. What 
I want is just your name, not you, or the 
balance of your money. With our Fifth 
Avenue store opening under the name 
of Dulac, we’d build up the right trade, 
the trade that ultimately counts. It’s 
worked before. A good name’s every- 
thing Pe 

His voice trailed away in amazement 
as Lawrence Dulac rose from the divan 
and strode to the door, transformed to 
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a mechanical figure of almost waxen 
stiffness and dignity. 

“What do you think of it, Lawrence?” 
he demanded, his voice gentle and puz- 
zled. 

Lawrence swung round; faced him. 

“Think?” he said slowly. “I think, 
Frank Hauben, that you’re either mad, 
or the most damnably impertinent fel- 
low I’ve ever run across.” 

He was aware of Hauben staring at 
him stupidly, suddenly divested of all his 
poise and assurance, an ordinary, com- 
monplace young man. In the hallway 
he found, blindly, his hat and coat. He 


descended the stairs in a frigid trance 
of anger. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Her usually wistful expression 
changed to one of mild enthusiasm, Janet 
Craig implored her mother to be allowed 
to accompany her to Leo Borzel’s fifth 
evening entertainment. Mrs. Craig, al- 
ways disturbed at the unexpected, 
glanced up from the engraved invitation 
and said inconsequently : 

“T can’t think who gave him my name 
and address.” 

She was, however, palpably pleased 
that the invitation had come. As for 
Janet, she was strangely insistent, ve- 
hement, that morning. It was amazing, 
her mother reflected, how in rare mo- 
ments of enthusiasm Janet was trans- 
figured, became an animate and even 
vital individual. She surveyed her 
daughter thoughtfully. A tall, thin girl 
with pale, uninteresting features; hair 
that one classified as brown after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Mrs. Craig, although 
fully appreciative of her daughter’s do- 
mestic virtues, was as equally aware of 
her physical shortcomings. Mrs. Craig 
had been, in her day, a belle, a ravishing, 
elusive figure. Janet’s serene and placid 
solidity remained forever to her a source 
of slightly mournful speculation. 

“He’s socially accepted,” Janet pur- 
sued. 
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Mrs. Craig could not contradict this. 
Borzel’s studio evenings were, of late, 
becoming renowned, talked about. 
Pleasant functions where dignified 
matrons went to rub shoulders—without 
being at all contaminated — with 
artists, to drink foreign liqueurs, to 
smoke Russian cigarettes with paper 
mouthpieces, and to come away happily 
convinced that they knew Bohemia and 
were properly equipped to discuss art 
on a higher plane. 

“Do you think,” Mrs. Craig drawled, 
“it would be suitable for a young girl?” 

Janet did not appear to resent the 
classification, nor its insinuation of a 
flawless innocence. 

“Marigold Whiteley’s been there,” she 
argued. “And if she’s allowed i 

“Oh, well,” said her mother indeter- 
minately, and moved ponderously across 
the bedroom, her mauve tea gown billow- 
ing out like a sail as she approached her 
desk, “I'll ask Lawrence Dulac to meet 
us at Borzel’s door at ten.”’ She glanced 
shrewdly at her daughter, but Janet’s 
face had already assumed its habitual 
mask of vague yet wistful indifference. 
Janet always appeared to be lost in 
thought ; about what, exactly, no one had 
ever ascertained. 

Mrs. Craig sat down to pen an angu- 
lar, purple message to Lawrence. As 
he had already and carelessly intimated 
that he would not miss Borzel’s enter- 
tainment for worlds, she felt secure in 
an acceptance of her proposal. And, 
three hours later, it appeared, penned on 
the back of his visiting card, punctilious 
and politely enthusiastic. 

“He’s so satisfactory, in every way,” 
she thought comfortably. 


“Where’s your mother?” Lawrence 
asked, when he discovered Janet Craig 
descending from the coupé behind his 
own at Borzel’s door on Friday evening. 
She was accompanied, he observed 
quickly, by a diminutive, shriveled mu- 
lato maid, who looked both perturbed 


and angry. Janet’s eyes were unduly 
bright, her cheeks aglow, as she ran 
hurriedly up the high stoop, her tall, thin 
figure wrapped in an ermine cloak. 

“Oh, Lawrence,” she said, a little 
undercurrent of suppressed excitement 
in her usually even, colorless voice, “I 
hope you don’t mind. Mother’s got a 
wretched cold and couldn’t come. She 
allowed me to come alone, though. 
Anna was to take me to the door, And 
I’m to join my aunt, Mrs. Wrenn, who 
should be here by now.” 

He was momentarily surprised, taken 
aback. Really, he considered, Mrs. 
Craig was getting pretty lax in her con- 
trol of Janet. An amiable woman but 
self-centered, thoughtless. Still, he 
must, as matters stood, make the best 
of the situation. He turned to the dis- 
gruntled maid. 

“T’'ll look after Miss Janet,” he told 
her. “And—oh—be back by midnight, 
won't you? It ought to be over by then.” 

Obviously the unconventional turn the 
evening had taken agreed thoroughly 
with Janet. She possessed a new ani- 
mation, a lightness of spirit he had 
rarely observed in her before. 

“You see,” she explained, perhaps 
because of his somewhat grave manner 
as they climbed the narrow, gas-lit stairs, 
“it'll be perfectly all right. My aunt’s 
sure to be here. And, after all, Law- 
rence”—with the friendliest of smiles— 
“we've known each other such years.” 

“Of course, of course,” he assented, 
a little nettled that she had penetrated 
to his dismay. The faint tinkling of a 
piano reached his ears, rendering a 
rhythmic fragment of a Waldteufel 
waltz; the subdued babel of a multitude 
of voices. They reached the first-floor 
landing where a massive negro with 
cotton-gloved palms took charge of 
Janet’s wrap, Lawrence’s opera hat, 
coat, and cane. He thrust open a door 
suddenly, bending forward at the same 
time, a hand cupping his ear. Lawrence 
gave both their names, and almost in- 
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stantly regretted the necessity as the 
door swung open, revealing a blaze of 
light, a surging mass of humanity. 

“Miss Craig and Mistah Dulac!” 

Borzel, hovering at the door, received 
them with the flushed, preoccupied en- 
thusiasm of a successful host. 

“So glad, Dulac. And this is Miss— 
Craig?” 

“Is my aunt, Mrs. Wrenn, already 
here?” she asked nervously. 

He looked preoccupied, distrait, said: 
“Not yet, I believe,” and turned to greet 
a forgotten human tide behind them. 
Lawrence knew that it would be futile 
to expect coherence from him that night. 

They had arrived late, and he dis- 
covered with some relief from the gilt- 
edged program, that the entertainment 
was already half over. He began to 
search for chairs, wondering at the same 
time, as he invariably did at such func- 
tions, why he had come. Borzel’s studio 
was an oblong room of considerable 
height, its bare walls tinted to a faint 
mauve, the floor strewn with khorassans, 
In one corner at an ebony piano, a long- 
haired Slavic young man was playing 
“Les Patineurs” superciliously. The 
several ottomans were cheerfully 
crammed with people. In an oasis of 
parquet flooring in the center of the 
rugs a dumpy young woman was scan- 
ning the words of Tosti’s “Good-by,” 
and Lawrence, prepared for something 
less banal, suddenly remembered that 
Borzel liked to pose as a charitable 
figure, and occasionally permitted an 
audition of home-grown talent. Infi- 
nitely bored, he followed Janet to a pair 
of spidery gold chairs in a corner of the 
room. As he sat down he became star- 
tlingly conscious that the eyes of the 
whole room were upon them. And then, 
not through the distinct and concrete act 
of some individual, but rather through 
a vast, subdued rustling of gowns, turn- 
ing of heads, he became aware of an 
accelerating note in the gentle buzz of 
general conversation. With an elaborate 
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assumption of indifference he surveyed 
the sea of faces about him. Janet ma- 
nipulated her fan genteelly, a delicate, 
gold-lace affair centered with a silken 
panel on which was sketched a Frag- 
onard idyl. He scarcely heard what she 
was saying, but knew that her customary 
friendliness toward him was intangibly 
increased, more intimate. There was a 
curious, poised nervousness about her, 
too, as if she were somehow-—-expectant. 

“My aunt,” she announced slowly, 
“isn’t here.” She had completed a care- 
ful inspection of the room. 

He said “Oh,” noncommitally, and 
began to search himself. When his gaze 
had traveled halfway round the audience 
it occurred to him that not only her aunt, 
Mrs. Wrenn, was absent, but also a 
dozen other familiar figures who had 
rigorously graced every one of Borzel’s 
functions, in fact the very women who 
had given his entertainments the alto- 
gether desirable cachet of their approval. 
The present company, he reflected, was 
theatrical, pure and simple. Some min- 
utes later he discovered, with a sense of 
relief, Sinclair Mallet lounging grace- 
fully at the entrance to a curtained 
alcove; no doubt it was a carefully 
chosen strategic position whence he 
might retire the instant he became bored. 
Ordinarily Lawrence fought shy of Mal- 
let’s harmless poses and affectations, yet 
to-night a friendly sentiment toward the 
man invaded him, the fellow feeling of 
one member of a clan toward another 
in an alien and unattractive land. Ex- 
cusing himself to Janet for a moment, 
he joined Mallet. 

“The crowd’s changed,” he said in 
frank puzzlement, his voice lowered. 
“All the leading lights absent. Has— 
anything happened ?” 

Mallet eyed him in mild surprise, his 
eyebrows delicately arched. 

“Good Lord, man, didn’t you see it in 
the Tatler?” With the visible joy of a 
newsbearer, he slipped into the cur- 
tained alcove, motioning to Lawrence to 
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follow. Here they discovered a bro- 
caded sofa, a sideboard bearing elaborate 
cut-glass decanters and plates piled high 
with sandwiches. Mallet proceeded to 
explain, nibbling gently at a sandwich, 
his smile vaguely satirical. 

“It’s all very simple. Borzel, you see, 
has been more indiscreet than ever in 
his latest unofficial alliance. An impor- 
tation from the Milan Scala, I’ve heard. 
Charming. But it doesn’t do to flaunt 
such originality, does it, Lawrence, my 
boy ?” 

Lawrence drew a long, deep breath 
and thought at once of Janet, but before 
he could reply Mallet went on: 

“T must say I think you were a con- 
summate ass to bring Janet Craig here. 
Borzel will, of course, continue to be 
accepted, but by men only. Evidently 
he realizes already that he’s lost the 
women, but doesn’t care. New York, 
I'm afraid, isn’t yet sufficiently unpro- 
vincial to be able to applaud a man’s 


public life and wink at his private one. 
Now in Paris——” 


Lawrence rose from the sofa and 
sheered away. Merely because Mallet 
had passed two fruitless years at the 
Beaux Arts, there was no necessity for 
him to inflict his foreign views so con- 
stantly on others. But Mallet, lighting 
a huge cigar, staggered him by saying: 

“T see what you're driving at—natu- 
rally. Being engaged or on the verge 
of an engagement, you feel that you 
can take Janet anywhere under your pro- 
tecting masculine wing. A _ laudable 
idea, Lawrence, but you're a trifle ahead 
of your times. And, besides, have you 
studied the last item on to-night’s pro- 
gram?” 

Lawrence’s countenance suffused to a 
darkening red. On the verge of a reply, 
he was interrupted by a harsh, premoni- 
tory clash of cymbals and the thin wail 
of a reed instrument, sounds which im- 
pelled him, with a rising and uneasy 
curiosity, toward the studio. An unob- 
trusive door in a corner of the alcove, 
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which he had not before noticed, just 
then opened at his very elbow, and 
framed a sudden apparition that trans- 
fixed him, held him powerless to move 
or speak. 

The girl was an Oriental, a dancer. 
Her firmly knit body was silhouetted 
against the dressing-room light behind 
her, a dull, lusterless bronze. She wore, 
Lawrence realized rather than noted, an 
attenuated skirt of patterned beads, 
plates of elaborately jeweled brass which 
served to cover, and also to accentuate, 
the healthy fullness of her young breasts. 
Already her lithe hips were swaying 
methodically, gently, to the distant and 
plaintive rhythm of the flute. She 
seemed to be awaiting, poised there on 
tiptoe, some unseen and imminent cue. 
He was at once sharply aware of her 
narrowed, calculating eyes, stained with 
kohl, coldly gleaming. He hurried into 
the studio, to a crescendo warning from 
the flute, and groped his way in sudden 
darkness along the wall, colliding with 
sundry obscure figures and stumbling 
over a maze of outstretched feet pro- 
jecting from the divans. At last, thank- 
fully, he reached Janet. 

“We might as well leave now,” he sug- 
gested, with an assumed casualness. “A 
good time to slip out unobserved.” 

He could not see her expression, but 
her tone when she spoke conveyed a 
sheer astonishment. 

“But, my dear Lawrence, I heard you 
tell Eliza to return at midnight. It’s 
barely eleven now.” 

He glanced back at the still unparted 
curtains of the alcove, and reiterated 
firmly: 

“I really think it’s a good time to go.” 

He felt that she, in silence, must be 
searching eagerly for his motive. All 
at once she arose, and gave him her 
arm with a tiny sigh. 

“If you insist,” she said, her voice 
dropping to a pleasantly intimate whis- 
per. 

Sinclair Mallet, reéntering the studio 
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a moment later, saw them leaving, Law- 
rence gravely holding open the hallway 
door for her. 

“He’s decent,” Mallet swore to him- 
self. “By Heaven, he’s a decent boy, 
through and through.” 

Then, in an orange flood of oblique 
light that shifted uncertainly, and at last 
settled on its prey, the Malayan dancer 
hurled herself into the room, hovered 
for an instant like an alighting bird be- 
fore commencing her dance, slim arms 
outstretched in supplication to some 
figurative lover, an incarnate and vivid 
symbol of Aphrodite that at once ab- 
sorbed Mallet’s wandering attention. 


“T’ll see you home, of course,’ Law- 
rence declared, assisting Janet into her 
wrap. She gave a quick glance about 
her, observing that both the stairs and 
somber hallway were deserted ; then she 
regarded him demurely. 

“If we were seen——” she began 


tentatively. 

“But you can’t go alone in a public 
hack, and we can’t stand here till mid- 
night,” he told her cheerfully and, don- 
ning his own coat, escorted her down- 
stairs to the street. 

A closed landau had just drawn up 
before the door, and was disgorging 
an astonishing number of people. Law- 
rence instantly recognized old Belknap 
Moorland and his two tall, thin sons. 
There were with them two other men 
whom he did not know. Probably they 
were not aware of Borzel’s sudden social 
fall, he reflected swiftly, and decided 
that to inform them of it was no affair 
of his. Against his hopes old Moor- 
land recognized them and, doffing his 
opera hat, hurried up to them, wheezing 
delightedly. 

“Well, well, well,” he puffed. “As I 
live! ‘Janet Craig and young Dulac. 
Gay, gay creatures!” He shook a fat, 
admonishing finger at Janet. “You're 
discovered, my dear, but I promise not 
to breathe a word. I will, though”—he 


chuckled congestedly—‘“draw my own 
conclusions.” 

Lawrence said nothing ; he stood, hat 
in hand, smiling with a fixed, mechanical 
intensity. But Janet, he observed, was 
brightly flushed. As soon as the Moor- 
lands had released them, he hailed a 
coupé, and told the driver the Craig ad- 
dress. He climbed in after Janet. His 
mind was revolving in an _ insensate 
whirl. Moorland, the precious old fool, 
had, he considered, capped the climax. 
Again the sense of an obscure, yet gi- 
gantic, conspiracy of tongues pervaded 
him. Only after they had progressed 
perhaps two blocks toward Fifth Ave- 
nue did he become aware that, in his 
agitation, he was polishing his silk hat 
with his coat sleeve in a methodical, yet 
wholly absurd, manner. And then, to 
his considerable surprise, a gurgle of de- 
lighted laughter escaped Janet. 

“What will they think?” she whis- 
pered, and ended her question a trifle 
breathlessly in an odd little jerk. 

At that moment the power of further 
resistance, the spirit of opposition, com- 
pletely and suddenly deserted him. 
Events, after all, shaped themselves into 
a perfect mosaic, a relentless pattern of 
existence which no human artifice could 
disarrange. Each unit in the vast 
scheme of humanity had planned for him 
a course, a destiny, so utterly easy to 
follow, and so difficult to fight against. 
The coupé jogged along, unhurried and 
secure in its purpose; a thin, sifting 
drizzle was beginning to fall obliquely 
on the deserted streets. Glancing at 
Janet, he realized that she was pos- 
sessed of a certain tenuous attraction, a 
kind of confiding helplessness. She sat 
now, huddled in the corner of the cab, 
ermine cloak swathed about her, and 
reduced to a thoughtful silence. He 
could see the white oval of her young 
face dimly in the light of a passing 
street lamp. A lurch of the vehicle as 
they turned up Fifth Avenue brought 
her fragile shoulder unexpectedly into 
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contact with his, producing no sensible 
emotion within him beyond a warm, 
comfortable conviction of mutual friend- 
liness—yes, even affection. With an 
effort he began a polite conversation. 

“Mallet tried his usual European 
views on me to-night. If only the fel- 
low could forget his two years abroad 
for——” 

She suddenly clapped her hands to- 
gether in a gesture that was at once 
absurd and appealing. 

“You can't blame him. I long so to 
go to Europe, but mother’s afraid of the 
steamer. She won't leave New York 
anyway, except for two blessed summer 
months at Ridgefield. Oh, Lawrence, if 
you knew how miserable it was to be 
tied down——” 

In this mood he found her compel- 
lingly pathetic. Her eyes, immensely 
wide, seemed to be searching his. He 


saw the white streak of her hand upon 
the plush carriage rug, and his fingers, 
almost involuntarily, closed upon it, cool 


and unresisting. 

“We must go abroad,” he heard him- 
self informing her from an infinite dis- 
tance, “as soon as we're married.” 

The tenderest of feelings had by this 
time seized him, and were plucking at 
his heart. Presently, without conscious 
preliminaries, her cool and impassive 
lips were poised for the briefest moment 
against his. And even at that instant 
he was given to understand that she was 
irrevocably prejudiced against any ex- 
cessive display of emotion, was, in fact, 
already pushing him gently but firmly 
away from her. But she said tremu- 
lously : 

“I’m very, very happy, Lawrence.” 


His mother shed conventional and 
happy tears the following morning, and 
Perry, to his great relief, received the 
news in noncommital silence that was 
almost, but not quite, satisfactory. After 
Ellen Dulac had left the breakfast table 
Perry said, with the imitative pompous- 
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ness he was wont to assume ironically 
on such ponderous family occasions as 
weddings and birthdays: 

“T think you've done well, Lawrence. 
Just what every one would have ex- 
pected and hoped of you. She will make 
an excellent wife, and an excellent hos- 
tess, too, by the way. That is born in 
the Craigs.” He smiled, his irrepressible 
humor surging to the surface. “AlI- 
ready I’m looking forward to being 
lavishly entertained as your inescapable 
brother.” 

“You're incorrigible,” Lawrence said 
good-naturedly. Yet in his heart he was 
conscious of inexplicable sense of pain. 
It seemed to him that Perry was just 
then very remote ; that they had come to 
a parting of their parallel ways. Perry’s 
attitude was, analyzed, the polite accept- 
ance of the act of a human being differ- 
ently constituted from himself. 
as if Perry were saying: 
be satisfied with 
never.” 

“Have you kissed her yet?” Perry 
asked brightly. “And, if so, did you ex- 
perience that heavenly moment lovers 
are alleged to experience? Positively, 
I feel a decrepit old bachelor beside 
you.” 

“You're disgustingly indelicate,” Law- 
rence declared. “Must you always be 
thinking of the senses?” 

[It occurred to Perry, secure in his own 
worldly experience, that Lawrence was 
never younger than when trying to ap- 
pear old. 

“Marriage is an affair of the passions 
only in cheap novels,” 
dryly. 

“Perhaps you're right.” Perry rose 
and extended his hand, smiling. “I can't 
argue the abstract at this hour of the 
morning. Anyway, you're totally differ- 
ent from me.” He paused, studied the 
carpet gravely for a moment, then, with 
a little sigh, said: “I’m glad vou’re 
happy, dear old Lawrence,” patted Law- 
rence’s shoulder, and left the room. 


It was 
“You could 
Janet as a wife. I, 


Lawrence added 
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“IT am happy,” Lawrence told him- 
self all that morning. His conception 
of married life, on those rare occasions 
when he had given it thought, was ob- 
scure, yet on a mighty canvas. He was 
now able to entertain a picture more 
sharply defined, specific, with Janet 
Craig as his wife. It would be, he de- 
cided, an altogether pleasant and unex- 
citing existence which they would lead, 
dominated slightly and amiably by his 
own stronger personality. As for Janet, 
she would undoubtedly prove herself as 
good a wife as any man could find. She 
would keep up her position and his, ap- 
pear remarkably well as a young hostess. 
He had, in fact, every reason to con- 
gratulate himself. 

When a certain insidious doubt per- 
sisted to assail his mind after Perry’s 
departure he assured himself that, as 
regards the much-talked-of phase called 
love, he cared for Janet fully as much 
as any of his immediate circle had cared 
when they had become engaged. That 


other thing, that headlong, desperate 
passion for a woman which one reads 
about, it—well, it belongs in warm- 
blooded volumes of imported literature. 
His thoughts continuing on a more ab- 
stract, yet more finely analytical, trend, 


he came to the conclusion that love 
was a fragile, flowery emotion, its power 
and sway exaggerated by the world for 
sundry reasons. It was, after all, a 
pleasant prelude and accompaniment to 
the early years of marriage. Aside from 
this, one’s partner in life had to be se- 
lected with a level head, as he had done, 
and with due regard to her character, 
her connections. Her physical attributes 
were subordinate. That love was some- 
times a crying urge, a mainstay of ex- 
istence, a craving empowered to sweep 
aside all convictions, conventions, and 
restraints, he refused to believe—at least 
concerning himself and his own particu- 
lar stratum of civilization. Passion he 
preferred to consider the peculiar privi- 
lege of the more uncontrolled Latin 
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races. And, in reaching these conclu- 
sions, he felt that he was eminently sen- 
sible; that he was proving himself to be 
a steady, wise young man. 


CHAPTER V. 


Events trod swiftly on each other’s 
heels after the night of his proposal to 
Janet Craig. Ellen Dulac, actually more 
worried concerning the due results of 
her husband’s financial experiments than 
she allowed her sons to believe, gathered 
courage after a week of anxiety and 
wrote for advice to that renowned 
cousin-in-law of hers, Frederick Dulac, 
the most omnipotent, if the most elusive, 
member of the family. An elderly, self- 
centered bachelor with a reputation for 
being unapproachable, he was known to 
devote his entire life to the problems of 
Wall Street, to financial affairs of sur- 
prising magnitude, a man who—unlike 
his kin—cared nothing for the amenities 
of a social life, the arts, the mere culti- 
vation of friendships. 

Frederick called, though, promptly at 
Ellen’s bidding one afternoon. A huge 
apparition in fur overcoat and silk hat, 
rubbing his bulbous, blue-veined nose, 
he entered the drawing-room, and suc- 
ceeded in completely disconcerting her 
at the outset by remarking: 

“Well, Ellen, some trouble about 
money, eh? When my relatives send for 
me there’s usually something gone wrong 
with their finances.” 

She made polite maneuvers to dissim- 
ulate, offered tea, which he curtly re- 
fused, and then admitted in a faintly 
protesting tone: 

“Yes, Frederick. Benjamin seems to 
have left things in a pretty bad way. I 
wanted your advice.” Briefly she ex- 
plained Lawrence’s discovery. 

He sat down heavily in a lustrous 
Adams chair that immediately creaked 
a warning, blew his nose with a 
scarlet bandanna, and placed his hat, 
inverted, on the floor beside him. 
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“Tell you what I’ll do,” he announced 
presently, Then a pause while he once 
more blew his nose with shocking vio- 
lence. “Tell you what I'll do for the 
boy. Some years ago I started, as a 
side venture, the Franco-American 
Bank of Commerce—first American 
banking concern in Paris. It’s proved a 
great success, and we're putting up 
branch houses all over France. I could 
find, or make, a vacancy for the lad in 
one of the branches, on the understand- 
ing that he is eventually to return to 
New -York in our foreign department 
after he has theroughly learned the 
French end of the business. How does 
that strike you?” 

She emitted a little sigh, playing des- 
perately for time, trying to temporize 
with him, 

“IT suppose it would do, though I’d 
hate to have him go away. And then, 
engaged to a New York girl. 
Couldn’t you-—arrange for him to begin 
somewhere on this side?” 


he’s 


He immediately stood up and, strug- 
gling into his overcoat, proclaimed the 
interview at an end. 

“That’s my offer, Ellen, and it’s a 


good one. Let the boy write me, if he’s 
interested. Otherwise we'll drop it,” he 
said in conclusion, 

He shook hands with her, and went 
oscillating ponderously out of the room. 
Her sense of disgust, of indignity, 
surged to a culminating point within her. 
Yet she remained, nevertheless, com- 
pletely in his hands. He would at all 
events treat her son fairly; of so much 
she was certain. At dinner, later, she 
told Lawrence of the interview and its 
result. 

“And what about Janet?’ he pro- 
tested. 

“My dear,” she told him, “you may 
have to wait two or three years before 
you are in a position to marry her. But 
she, of all girls, will remain faithful to 
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in a drastic impulse of decision: “I'll 
write this evening and accept his offer.” 

His tone conveyed resignation, even as 
if he realized that his part in the cosmic 
pattern of destiny was inexorably being 
woven, that he was either unable or un- 
willing to offer an appreciable resistance 
to it. 

Two weeks later he sailed for the 
south of France. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lawrence, musing over his after-sup- 
per cigar, a thin and pungent cylinder of 
Bizeita tobacco, which a month pre- 
viously he would have rejected with 
some scorn, considered the amazing 
adaptability of the average human being. 
Although but three weeks had elapsed 
since he had been transplanted to an 
alien soil, and had become the immediate 
member of a foreigner’s household, he 
now discovered himself to be entirely at 
his ease, as accustomed to the new rou- 
tine of life as if he had been a son of 
Claude Fleurot, born and bred in Tou- 
lon. Moreover it seemed to him that 
the Fleurots, on their part, had received 
and accepted him with a fine and easy 
philosophy ; had long ago ceased to re- 
gard him as a stranger. The little gray 
stone house in the Rue Alezard had ad- 
justed itself to his coming and was now 
admittedly his home. 

The Fleurots’ drawing-room, smug 
with its crimson, slightly faded plush 
furniture, its gi!ded mirrors and gleam- 
ing candelabras, was stuffily comfort- 
able. Heavy curtains were drawn across 
the windows, that rattled from a mistral 
sprung up with the setting sun, and a 
eucalyptus log crackled fragrantly be- 
neath the marble mantelpiece. Fleurot, 
his feet encased in morocco slippers, 
was half hidden behind the evening 
edition of the Petit Marseillais, and near 
him his wife, Eva, pondered over an 
intricate pattern of filet work. A strik- 
ingly handsome woman, Lawrence de- 
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cided, noting the strong, finely molded 
figure, the spun-gold hair and coldly 
classic features, unmarred by visible evi- 
dence of her forty-odd years, except, 
possibly, for a certain gentle, mature 
fullness about the cheeks. A _ placid 
woman; an ideal wife, as her well- 
ordered household constantly testified. 
Her expression, ever since he had known 
her, had been one of unchanging tran- 
quillity, and offered no clue to the calm 
resourcefulness of mind, the firmness of 
decision, which he knew she possessed. 
At her feet, on a plump, saffron cashion, 
sat Christine, legs crossed, one hand cup- 
ping her chin, in an attitude of un- 
conscious grace; Christine in a decorous, 
schoolgirlish dress of pale mauve, read- 
ing with a faint expression of bewilder- 
ment the Thackeray novel he had that 
morning purchased for her at Payot’s 
library. Once she glanced up at him 
absently, her thoughts immersed in the 
story, and he realized for perhaps the 
hundredth time, yet still with a tiny 
shock of surprise, the acute beauty of 
her. Her eyes, particularly, aroused a 
species of emotional astonishment within 
him ; eyes that were a clear, glacial blue, 
like—-he thought swiftly—a sudden 
glimpse of her own motherland; of a 
fiord’s cool, unfathomable depths, a 
mirrored vision of water reflecting 
wintry skies. Her silvery blondness, 
too, encircling her small head, made him 
inevitably think of sunlight flickering 
on white birch. Possibly aware of his 
scrutiny, her glance wavered from the 
printed page; she put aside the volume, 
yawned delicately, and glanced up at the 
onyx-and-gold Versailles clock above 
the mantel. 

“Hector Durandel is calling at nine,” 
she reminded her mother, and made a 
furtive, sweet grimace for Lawrence’s 
benefit. She added in a mischievous 
tone: “So I told Armand’s sister at 
class to-day that I wanted him to come 
also, in which case we might manage to 
survive the evening.” 
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“You’re a disrespectful child,” Eva 
Fleurot laughingly asserted, and, grow- 
ing graver, voiced her opinion that it 
was absurd for an infant of Christine’s 
age—barely eighteen—to have two 
bachelors calling upon her. 

Here Fleurot laid aside his news- 
paper, folding it carefully, and remarked 
with the paternal indulgence of all 
fathers for an only child, a daughter: 

“Really, Eva, I think you are worry- 
ing yourself for nothing. Armand 
Marécotte is an entertaining young fel- 
low, and it will do Christine no -harm 
if she sees him once in a while.” 

“But Durandel has serious inten- 
tions,” Eva said with startling direct- 
ness. Christine flushed and studied the 
pattern of the carpet, while Fleurot him- 
self exhibited a mild surprise. 

“He has made no mention of them 
to me.” 

“You’re blind, you men,” Eva 
chuckled, femininely secure in her pre- 
diction. “Hector Durandel doesn’t walk 
three kilometers across the town to this 
house merely for the pleasure of agree- 
ing with you about the infamies of Prus- 
sian statesmen. He may talk to you, but 
his mind is elsewhere.” 

Highly amused, Lawrence listened to 
the amiable interplay, approving their 
spirit of peculiar, bantering, good- 
naturedness. To him the most remark- 
able feature of the ensuing conversation 
was that Christine herself took no part 
in it. She listened, though, with an 
admirable detachment, while the assets 
and defects of both Marécotte and Du- 
randel were threshed out by her par- 
ents. At last, a trifle disdainfully, she 
crossed the room to Lawrence’s chair 
and said, smiling down at him: 

“Mon frére, what do you think of 
these darling parents of mine so ear- 
nestly discussing a husband for me?” 

He laughed at that, and wondered at 
the same time why she invariably ad- 
dressed him in such fashion. Perhaps 
it indicated accurately her attitude to- 
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ward him. And yet—and yet he fancied 
he could detect a vague trace of mockery 
in the tone, an almost imperceptible 
curve of irony about her lips. He was 
not a patriarch, he told himself with 
slightly wounded pride, at twenty-six. 
Only nine years difference in their ages! 
Even now, as if in confirmation of her 
attitude, she was wholly at ease with 
him, in a manner that her parents’ rigor- 
ous, bourgeoisie code would never have 
permitted, had not they classified him 
as a harmless, foreign anomaly, not at 
all in the same category with a young 
man of volatile temperament, like Ar- 
mand Marécotte. He wondered whether 
they believed him altogether insensible 
to Christine’s slender perfection, to the 
charm of her oddly deep contralto voice 
which was capable of arousing within 
him a curious, inexplicable tremor of 
emotion. 

“I’ve known you for about three 
weeks,’’ she was saying, “and yet I feel 
as if I’d known you for years. Why 
are you so—so comfortable, Lawrence 
Dulac? If I ever had any great and 
serious trouble, I should come directly 
to you.” 

“Christine!” her mother admonished, 
in a mock and indulgent horror. “You 
are altogether too much at ease with 
Monsieur Dulac. Send her away, I beg 
you, if she bothers you. Her head has 
been turned lately.” 

“They treat her like a young child,” 
he thought. And exactly how much of 
a child was she? Certainly there were 
moments when she was, in perception, 
essentially beyond childhood. <A diffi- 
cult thing to determine in a creature so 
alternately frivolous and grave. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
precipitous arrival of Armand Maré- 
cotte, a dark, very lean young man who 


by his exuberance immediately claimed _ 


their comhined attentions. Claude Fleu- 
rot was wont to remark that he had 
seen Marécotte dash across the Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg under the heads of 
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horses, in an amazing hurry, and then 
spend twenty minutes gazing at the fou- 
lard neckties in the windows of the Nou- 
velle Gallerie. Marécotte bowed low 
over Christine’s hand, touched Eva’s to 
his lips, and flung himself into an arm- 
chair, gasping for breath. 

“IT have run all the way from the 
Lycée,” he panted, “to tell you the news. 
I have at last earned my baccalaureate, 
and for what do you think?” He sub- 
sided into a paroxysm of mirth, “For 
Egyptology! The ‘study of ancient 
civilizations! It was the only subject 
I could become interested in. Those ab- 
surd hieroglyphics have a fascination for 
me. Some day I shall probably be the 
world’s most renowned Egyptologist, ad- 
mired by all men, yet going about in 
rags. That is always the path of genius. 
And then, and then, when I am utterly 
lonely——”_ He paused breathlessly 
and directed a significant, humorous 
glance at Christine, who lowered her 
gaze in a manner so instinctive and con- 
ventional that Lawrence felt it must be 
a part of her daily routine. 

The evening comedy had _ begun. 
From previous occasions he, Lawrence, 
knew the procedure by heart. Maré- 
cotte would remain for an hour, con- 
verse animatedly with Claude Fleurot on 
matters about which he knew nothing, 
agree with him always. He would now 
and then utter polite little gallantries to 
Eva, and would, at appropriate intervals, 
cast a sheepish and adoring glance to- 
ward Christine, who would pretend not 
to notice the symptoms. 

So this, then, was courtship. Law- 
rence could not comprehend how results 
were ever achieved. The process, it ap- 
peared, was indefinite. Observing Chris- 
tine, he came to the conclusion that she 
was pleasantly disposed toward the 
young man, amused by him, but as- 
suredly not in love with him. To-night 
Armand Marécotte was in one of his 
absurdest moods, oblivious of the maxim 
that a lover should never permit himself 
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to appear ridiculous in the presence of 
his beloved. 

At nine o'clock Hector Durandel ar- 
rived; he came wheezing into the room, 
palpable irritation on his round, straw- 
berry-colored face as he caught sight of 
Armand Marécotte. He was a rotund, 
pompous little man suffering from 
chronic asthma; his elaborate watch 
chain formed a spectacular are on a pro- 
truding waistcoast of patterned silk. As 
he took his seat, placed fat little hands 
upon his knees, he nodded curtly to the 
young man ; then proceeded to ignore his 
presence. 

“Six hundred cases of Clicquot 
ordered by the syndicate of hételiers at 
Saint-Raphael,” he announced. Verily, 
reflected Lawrence, every man’s first 
thought is himself. ‘‘We shall show a 
good profit this year, a superb profit.” 
Then, to Claude Fleurot: ‘You have 
read the evening paper? Bismarck is to 
preside over the next State council. 
Austria is—whee !—becoming afraid of 
his increasing influence with the Rus- 
sians. What parlous times—whee!—we 
live in!” 

He embarked on a monotonous recital 
of recent political events, never ad- 
dressing a word to Christine, except once 
to inquire in honeyed tone regarding her 
progress at school. As he droned on he 
alternately blinked and wheezed ; and his 
right eyebrow, Lawrence noted, now and 
then twitched upward, lending him a 
puzzled, pathetic appearance. 

“Your house is charming, Madame 
Fleurot. Truly charming. A man, like 
myself, destined to live in Toulon with 
all its benefits and attractions—whee !— 
is truly lucky. How fortunate that we 
are not under the iron heel—whee!—of 
Prussian domination.” 

Armand Marécotte was suddenly on 
his feet, as if impelled by a catapult; he 
bowed in several directions, and shot 
from the room. In the darkened hall- 
way Lawrence, following him to open 
the front door, the bolts of which were a 
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source of bewilderment to every visitor, 
found him clutching his forehead in a 
theatrical gesture of exhaustion. 

“He shall not marry her,” he whis- 
pered, seizing Lawrence’s arm. “That 
hideous old vendor of wines, that pom- 
pous, pot-bellied old fool! I am now 
going up to the Taverne to have cognac 
and coffee in an attempt to brush his 
vile image from my memory, You come 
with me, Dulac. We will be gay, and 
forget our troubles.” 

Sipping his coffee in the Taverne 
later that evening Lawrence said: 

“You love Christine, I’m sure. And 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t win her, 
with a little persistence. She doesn’t 
dislike you, and is obviously bored by 
that old Durandel.” 

“But madame, her mother, favors 
him,” Marécotte groaned. 

“Look here,” Lawrence exclaimed, 
aroused at last to impatience. “If Du- 
randel does make an offer of marriage, 
her parents will consult Christine. She 
will reject him, and then you will have a 
clearer field than ever. Heavens, but 
you need an amount of bolstering.” 

The other shook his head protestingly. 

“You do not understand our ways at 
all. Durandel happens to be an ex- 
tremely rich mzn, the most prosperous 
wine merchant in the region. He has 
also, unfortunately, a fairly good char- 
acter. With such assets it matters not 
in this practical universe of ours whether 
one resembles a chimpanzee. If the 
Fleurots think the match suitable, Chris- 
tine will have no word to say.” 

“But that,” stammered Lawrence, 
“that is—why it’s impossible, man; im- 
possible. You can’t sell a creature like 
Christine !” 

“What would you?” Marécotte 
shrugged his shoulders. “The same 
thing is done all over the world. In 
your native New York I understand 
the fond parents have a penchant for 
English milords, instead of our more 
modest requirements of a wine mer- 
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chant, The theory is the same” He 
asked abruptly: “Have you ever been 
engaged ?” 

Lawrence flushed; and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation said quietly: “I am 
engaged now, to a lady in New York.” 

“You do not act like a man in love,” 
Marécotte declared. 

And Lawrence found his relief at the 
information amusing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Comedy has a way of turning over- 
night to tragedy. Leaving the bank at 
noon, after patient interviews with a 
dozen stubborn olive growers who ap- 
peared to suspect the establishment of 
evil intent toward their savings, Law- 
rence came upon a pale and wretched 
Armand Marécotte waiting for him on 
the Quai de Cronstadt. As, according to 
their daily custom, they hurried together 
up the Rue Meridienne to Pasti’s con- 
venient Italian restaurant, Armand an- 
nounced, in a shaky voice that Lawrence 
could scarcely recognize, the astonishing 
news. He had met Claude Fleurot by 
accident, it seemed, on the boulevard 
half an hour before. Fleurot had told 
him, in a strained, impersonal tone, that 
on the previous night Hector Durandel 
had demanded Christine’s hand in mar- 
riage; that, after a brief talk with his 
wife, he had agreed with her on the 
entire suitability of such an alliance ; and 
that, finally, in view of this circumstance 
and at Monsieur Durandel’s personal re- 
quest, it would be best for every one if 
Armand Marécotte ceased to call at the 
Fleurot home, for the present anyway. 

Lawrence was at first stunned, in- 
credulous. Finally realizing that the 
possibility they both had secretly feared 
had become fact, it seemed to him as if 
the shadowy vision of Durandel hover- 
ing over Christine Fleurot had changed 
during the night from a rather gro- 
tesque caricature, a farce, to a very vivid 
and actual menace. It was unbelievable 
—damnable, he considered. 
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“The miserable reprobate!’ Armand 
cried, as they entered the restaurant and 
found a table. “He still fears me, you 
see, for he must even cut me off from 
seeing her. How I detest him! Had I 
the opportunity, I would joyfully skin 
him alive. Ah, did ever a human being 
suffer as I am suffering?” 

And to Lawrence’s utter consternation 
tears began to course down his dark 
cheeks. 

“You think too much of yourself,” 
Lawrence told him crossly. “You've 
got to forget your own misery, and plan 
some—some campaign to prevent this.” 

“But what? But what? Marée- 
cotte was wild eyed; his jet hair fell 
in a ridiculous sweep over his brow. He 
seized Lawrence’s hand feverishly. 
“Will you help? You will not desert 
me, will you, Lawrence Dulac?” 

“No,” Lawrence pledged himself. “I 
will do whatever I can.” 

It was an unhappy, an awkward meal 
that followed. As soon as feasible, 
Lawrence excused himself and hastened 
to the Rue Alezard. The day was 
faintly warm, touched with the first defi- 
nite prelude to spring. In the Fleurot 
drawing-room, fragrant with hyacinths, 
lace curtains billowing at the open 
windows, he found Eva_ Fleurot 
placidly sewing. She looked up brightly 
at his entrance and made some inconse- 


quential comment concerning the 
weather. 

“I have heard the news,” he inter- 
rupted. 


She must have detected the note of 
disapproval in his tone; her gaze drop- 
ped again to her work. 

“And you have come to congratulate 
us?” 

He felt the sarcasm in her voice, and 
knew that in her alert mind she had in- 
stantly divined his attitude. With an 
effort he said, a trifle stiffly: “Honestly, 
I cannot.” 

He saw, with some triumph, that she 
was taken unaware by the directness 
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of his attack. But, with a disarming 
frankness which he was compelled to ad- 
mire, she said to him: 

“You have been with us only a short 
time, Lawrence, but you have managed 
to make us all your friends. I would 
really like to hear, in all candor, why you 
disapprove of Christine’s engagement.” 

He wavered, especially at the first, 
friendly use of his Christian name; it 
distracted him from his purpose, con- 
fused him. He ended by asserting 
lamely: 

“Tt isn’t, of course, any of my busi- 
ness. But—oh, confound it! Christine 
is a lovely girl, Madame Fleurot, and 
surely you must see something tragic in 
her marrying an unattractive creature 
like Durandel? Any one can guess that 
she doesn’t care for him.” 

“Pouf!” she murmured with an ab- 
surd little inflation of her cheeks, and 
disconcerted him by continuing her sew- 
ing in silence for a full minute. Her 
voice surprisingly tender, she remarked: 

“All young people are alike in their 
views. It is sad, but rather lovely. 
When I was a girl I took an insane 
prejudice to Claude Fleurot’s stiff, wiry 
hair. I used to dream about it while he 
was courting me. I thought I could 
never bring myself to marry him. You 
see how you have a way of inspiring 
confidences, Lawrence ; how I confess to 
you! Although in my case the instance 
was trivial, the point is that, as a woman 
grows older, the physical aspect of her 
man becomes of decreasing importance. 
And strangely enough, the really good- 
looking men often turn out to be cads. 
Now Durandel, even if by no means 
handsome, has a good character i 

“The whole town knows of at least 
one of his unsavory affairs,” he could not 
help putting in. 

She surveyed him in a puzzled fash- 
ion, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t understand you. It is not my 
business, is it, to rake up a man’s past 
indiscretions? All men are the same, 
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if they are in possession of their normal 
faculties. I am not blind to their faults, 
but I really believe Durandel adores 
Christine, and will make her an excel- 
lent husband. Therefore Claude and I 
are satisfied.” 

She smiled up at him quizzically, as if 
to say: “Have I acquitted myself, or 
have you more questions to hurl at me? 
If so, I am quite prepared to humor 
your whims.” 

“Armand Marécotte loves her,” he 
suggested vaguely. 

She merely laughed. 

With a conviction of the completest 
failure he left her and ascended the 
steep stairway to his bedroom. It would 
be good, he planned, to sit for a while 
on his balcony before returning to the 
bank, and, fanned by the soft afternoon 
breezes, to enjoy the restful vista of the 
wooded slopes beyond the brightly crim- 
son roofs, the distant, coruscating sweep 
of the harbor, and here to ponder over 
the whole diabolical affair. On his dress- 
ing table he discovered a letter in Janet 
Craig’s concise handwriting. This he 
placed in his pocket unopened, although 
obscurely aware that he had never done 
such a thing before, and that it was not 
exactly the proper attitude of an en- 
gaged man toward his betrothed’s let- 
ters. 

He strolled out to the balcony, a flimsy 
contrivance of tiles and filigree iron- 
work set far above the neighboring 
roofs, sat down in a wicker chair and 
speculated as to his own extreme inter- 
est in Christine Fleurot’s predicament, 
an interest which he had to acknowledge 
went beyond the bounds of commonplace 
sympathy. He decided that her con- 
stantly evinced friendliness and kindness 
toward him might perhaps be the cause, 
admitting that he had his own due share 
of male egotism. 

He was aware of her suddenly on the 
balcony next to his, a pale, but untear- 
fully stoic, figure in summery white. 
She was bending over a bow! of pink 
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hyacinths, watering can in hand, and 
nodded to him with a valiant attempt 
at a conventional smile. He was at a 
loss for an appropriate remark, deter- 
mining then and there not to assume a 
hypocritical attitude. To offer her con- 
gratulations, good wishes, would be 
farcical, a slap at the unspoken compre- 
hension that he felt existed between 
them. She herself then surprisingly 
ended the awkward moment by leaning 
over the balcony toward him and whis- 
pering: 

“Somehow I know that to you, of all 
people, I don’t have to pretend. It is 
such a relief.” There was a little catch 
in her voice as she added: “I wonder 
why life can be so—so unfair to people 
who have tried to be at least moderately 
good?” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he promised 
her impulsively. “Indeed I will. Ar- 
mand is nearly crazy about it all.” 

“He is a dear boy,” she said in a 
thoughtful, musing tone. “I’m—lI’m not 
altogether sure that I care for him; but 
he’s a dear boy.” She averted her gaze 
from him and became inordinately inter- 
ested in the condition of the hyacinth 
buds. Just once she looked back at him 
and said, a little unsteadily : 

“Lawrence Dulac, you’re truly good, 
I think I would trust you in anything, 
as long as I lived.” 

The following week Claude Fleurot 
formally announced his daughter’s en- 
gagement to Hector Durandel. Maré- 
cotte, in despair, left Toulon, disap- 
peared. 

A month, six weeks, passed. Law- 
rence worked hard, his tasks at the bank 
increasing daily. He rarely saw Chris- 
tine. She went about the house in 
silence, divested of her usual gayety, 
and retired every night to her bedroom 
immediately after supper. An atmos- 
phere of strain prevailed in the Fleurot 
household, a tangible friction that her 
parents affected to ignore. Hector Du- 
randel called frequently, but was never 
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alone. with Christine, Lawrence per- 
ceived with some relief. He appeared 
content to continue his political discus- 
sions with Fleurot, and, although Chris- 
tine was sometimes present, he did not 
attempt to stir her out of the almost 
frigid silence she preserved on these 
occasions. He behaved, rather, as a man 
sure of his ground, willing to abide hés 
time. 

Lawrence’s carefully planned effort to 
reinstate Armand Marécotte as a caller, 
in the slender hope that his enthusiasm, 
contrasted with Durandel’s drab unat- 
tractiveness, might cause the Fleurots to 
reconsider their decision, was cut short 
by the news that Marécotte had van- 
ished from Toulon and was rumored to 
be working in some Paris museum of 
antiquities. Obtaining the address, he 
wrote to him, and, receiving no reply, 
angrily concluded that the young man 
was chicken-hearted—a quitter, to put 
it vulgarly. 

On Easter Day Eva Fleurot an- 
nounced over the breakfast table her 
plans for a picnic to the Illes d’Hyéres. 
Durandel had been invited. Something 
must be done, she vowed, to keep the 
dear young people amused. At the same 
time she directed a defiant glance to- 
ward Lawrence, and urged him to join 
in the festivities. There would be no 
strangers; just themselves. For lack of 
an appropriate excuse he was obliged to 
accept, to play his minor role in the 
farce. 

They went down to the Tamaris dock 
in time for the ten o’clock steamboat, 
laden with numerous packages, and there 
met Durandel clad in a disastrous at- 
tempt at spring levity of attire: white 
duck trousers, a shiny alpaca coat, a 
cheap, imitation panama. To Lawrence 
he appeared a trifle more grotesque than 
ever, yet sleekly complacent. The day 
was almost oppressively warm, the har- 
bor waters scarcely rippled, as the 
steamer paddled past the forts of Vau- 
ban crumbling to a red decay, the grim 
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lighthouse and scarped rocks of Cap 
Cepét jutting out into a shimmering sea, 
a molten mirror of sunshine. 

They reached Porquerolles, the largest 
of three wooded islands off the Hyéres 
Peninsula, at noon, and hurried through 
a sleeping village into pine woods that 
were sharply cool and fragrant. Sun- 
light flickered in golden bars through 
interwoven branches to the sandy path- 
way at their feet. And here, on a con- 
veniently mossy slope, Eva Fleurot 
spread the tablecloth, lighted her dimin- 
utive alcohol lamp, and commenced the 
picnickers’ inevitable search for the bot- 
tle opener that had been left behind. 

“But this is paradise!” Durandel ex- 
claimed, and placed a clumsy arm about 
Christine’s slender waist. He drew her, 
wordlessly protesting, to him, until the 
soft curve of her cheek rested against 
his. It was the first visible demonstra- 
tion of affection he had ventured upon. 
“But this is—zhee!—paradise! What 
is it, Monsieur Dulac, that your English 
poet says? ‘In spring a young man’s 
fancy’—wwhee!”’ 

He winked slyly. Eva Fleurot smiled 
her indulgence, and Claude remained un- 
perturbed. Lawrence, catching a glimpse 
of Christine’s expression, turned ab- 
ruptly away, biting his lip. 

When the meal was over Durandel 
stretched himself on his back with a 
luxurious whee, and placed his hat over 
his crimson face to avoid an irritating 
gleam of sunlight that penetrated the 
branches above him. His stomach, a 
white hemisphere against the dark back- 
ground of foliage, rose and fell gently ; 
a sound not unlike the preliminary sim- 
mer of a kettle arose from his lips as his 
eyes closed. Claude and Eva shuffled a 
pack of playing cards and commenced an 
intricate game of double patience, which 
Lawrence for a while tried to, but could 
not, comprehend. 

Presently, with Christine at his side, 
he strolled off through the woods. In 
two minutes they came unexpectedly to 
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the shore, to the sea sweeping in a gen- 
tian expanse to a horizon as brightly 
sharp as a knife’s blade. To the east, 
inland, a column of smoke spiraled 
lazily to a flawless sky above the 
clustered roofs of Costabelle, and they 
could detect the vague yellow glimmer 
of villa walls through a fretwork of 
umbrella pines that margined the curv- 
ing shore. Only the plash of surf on 
the red rocks below them broke the still- 
ness. Away off to the south a tramp 
steamer was sauntering leisurely toward 
Corsica, her smoke a palpable mustard 
streak above the quivering division of 
sea and sky. 

When they had sat down Christine 
said, as if she had made a discovery: 

“Life is almost terrifying. It is so 
much more complicated than I had 
thought.” 

He turned toward her, idly splitting 
a blade of grass. 

“It’s only complicated for those whe 
are unwilling to accept things as they 
come.” 

She flared up amazingly, her cheeks 
imbued with two hectic little spots of 
anger. 

“You suggest that I should accept 
things as they are?” 

“No,” he assured her. “I admire your 
spirit.” And concluded pointlessly: 
“It’s very hard. There must be some 
way out——” 

“There isn’t any,” she mused, “with- 
out disgrace, on my part. After all, my 
parents are only following time-worn 
customs. I believe other girls accept 
them. I don’t know why God put into 
me so much”—she paused choosing her 
word—“so much esprit of my own. 
One’s not supposed to have that, before 
thirty. I must have been made differ- 
ent. I can’t sit still and accept things 
just because other people presume to 
know what is good for me.” Her 
thoughts flew off at a tangent. “Some 
day, maybe, years and years from now, 
girls will awaken and learn how to act 
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for themselves. Perhaps they will even 
choose their own husbands. To think of 
living with Hector Durandel !” 

He winced at the note of sheer horror 
in her voice, and wondered whether she 
actually realized the more definite sig- 
nificance of marriage. He was inclined 
to believe that, even in her guarded 
existence, she must have gathered fun- 
damentals, as girls will, contrary to the 
sentimentalist’s belief in a complete and 
wholly idiotic innocence; that she had 
divined these through instinct aided by, 
perhaps, a few judicious and delicate 
conversations with her most trusted 
schoolgirl friends. At the trend of his 
own thoughts he became disgusted, to 
the verge of nausea, picturing Durandel 
and aware of her unavoidable destiny. 

“In America,” she demanded thought- 
fully, allowing a handful of reddish sand 
to sift through her fingers, “haven't girls 
much more liberty than here?” 

“A girl in your position,” he told her, 
“would certainly have a voice in the 
selection of her husband; in fact, any 
girl would.” 

She pondered a moment over this; 
then informed him: 

“The wedding has been fixed for the 
first week in July. They decided upon 
it this morning. I overheard them on 
the steamer.” 

A self-contempt at his inability to aid 
her seized him. Never, he thought, with 
a bewildering little headiness, a sense of 
intoxication, had she appeared so flaw- 
less, so desirable, her beauty in harmony 
with the vividness of the April day. 
The white dress, the silvery blond hair 
wound tightly about her head, her skin 
the pallor of rich, pure milk, blended 
into a picture which he now knew would 
be irrevocably committed to his memory. 
She was, indeed, spring itself; spring 
with a lingering touch of glacial, un- 
thawed beauty; her eyes wide like the 
bloom of some early and unafraid violet. 

All at once he discovered that she was 
crying softly, a thing which he had 
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never, never seen her do, and that he 
had in some obscure way considered her 
incapable of. And, in this novel, help- 
less mood, lips quivering, eyes lustrous 
with tears, his confirmed impression of 
her as an aloof, unattainable being of 
perfectly controlled emotions vanished ; 
she had become a wholly lovable, fallible 
human creature. And then—how do 
such things happen? As an unpresaged 
flash of lightning in a summer evening’s 
tranquil sky, miracle of miracles, the 
most unplanned, unexpected, the most 
incredible moment in his life—she was 
in his arms, yielding, her face upturned 
to his, eyes closed, lids faintly mauve 
tinted. So very near, so very close. He, 
motionless, head awhirl, momentarily 
fascinated by a tiny blue vein throbbing 
on the whiteness of her temple; her 
smail and vivid mouth trembling with a 
vainly suppressed grief that youth was 
too proud to reveal, too young to con- 
quer. His mind grasped stumblingly at 
thought upon thought; rejected each as 
swiftly as it occurred, The Fleurots; 
Durandel; chaos; Armand Marécotte. 

Ah, at last! Here would be a way 
out, something he might go upon. And 
through the whole seething confusion of 
ideas, of speculations, of contingencies 
that surged through his brain he was 
supreme, superbly conscious that she, 
Christine Fleurot, was in his arms, close 
to him, exactly where she should be if 
only a topsy-turvy and nonsensical 
world had pursued its correct course; 
where he had wanted her, longed for her 
to be, for days, and days, and days. 

“T’ll write to Armand,” he murmured. 
And something inside his head, impish 
and derisive, hammered: You fool; you 
fool; you great, big, damn fool! 

Her eyes opened; she looked at him 
dreamily. 

“Armand ?”—just as if she had never 
heard the name—“‘Armand? Oh, yes.” 
With a queer little laugh: “Of course; 
I had forgotten.” 

Amazingly he found that he was kiss- 
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ing her; that her lips were crushed 
tenderly against his; eyes closed once 
more; one white arm flung about his 
shoulder. So young, and warm, and 
yielding, so utterly happy, so conclu- 
sively meant to be his. That was the 
height, the pinnacle, of Lawrence Du- 
lac’s life, that moment on the brick-red 
rocks of Porquerolles beside the gen- 
tian sea. The single, imperishable mo- 
ment that lingers through the years, like 
some pressed flower hidden in the locked 
pages of memory. A moment sharpened 
to an almost unbearable ecstasy in the 
knowledge that he had never before 
known what it was just to live. 

“T love you,” he was telling her in 
some one else’s uneven, uncontrollable 
voice. “I love you, Christine. Do you 
hear me? I love you. I love you!” 

In the forest behind them Eva Fleu- 
rot chose this instant to inflate an empty 
paper bag, in the frivolous habit of 
alfresco diners, and to explode it with 
a ludicrous impact on the still air. They 
were instantly on their feet, her hand 
still in his. 

“Tt may be all wrong and wicked,” 
she declared, “but I only feel that some- 
thing has happeried which was bound to 
happen all along, just as the sun sets, or 
the spring comes after a long, black 
winter. And I’m not afraid, Lawrence. 
I’m always, always going to love you.” 

Her contralto voice had dropped to 
a low, almost incoherent murmur. She 
stood on tiptoe before him, smiling 
through tears, radiant, and lifted her 
face to his. 

“Kiss me once more. It may never 
happen again. I want to have really 
lived—just once. Here are my lips, 
Lawrence. Kiss them, please. They are 
yours.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the returning steamboat he made 
an attempt to consider the situation 
soberly, but soon discovered that he was 
incapable of this, his mind, his whole 


being, still aflame with the lyric wonder 
of the fact that he was in love—in love 
with Christine Fleurot—and the knowl- 
edge that she, in her turn, cared left him 
a trifle bewildered, atremble, incredu- 
lous. Magic hovered over the steam- 
boat’s grimy deck, tinted the evening sea 
to a stippled gold, rendered poignantly 
sweet a mimosa-laden breeze from the 
wooded shores. The whole world, it 
seemed to him, formed the setting at 
that moment of some gilded and ex- 
quisite fantasy. 

He tried, indeed, just once to look into 
the future, but shrank therefrom, and, 
in the manner of lovers since the world 
began, told himself that the illogical 
tangle of affairs would somehow 
straighten itself out miraculously, for 
the eventual happiness of all concerned. 
Such a love as his and Christine’s would 
be imperishable, would unerringly sur- 
vive the mundane hinderances of the 
moment. People—other people—could 
not insist on carrying out the impossible. 
Looking across the deck he received 
from Christine a radiant, reassuring 
smile that accelerated the beating of his 
heart. 

It was clear that Durandel would be 
the first stumbling block. Yet how could 
the trivial schemings of a single bour- 
geois household possibly be of any im- 
port when he and she so completely 
loved each other? How nonsensical 
were the customs of communities; how 
infallible human nature in its selection, 
and how transcendent to its own nar- 
rowly conceived ideas! Granted that 
Christine had been pledged to Duran- 
del through an archaic social system, this 
would be no more than a challenge to 
any high-spirited young man. It was 
only then that, with pain suddenly grip- 
ping his heart, he recalled the vision of 
Janet Craig bidding him farewell in the 
salon of the Mediterranean-bound liner ; 
Janet Craig, helpless, implicitly trust- 
ing. Three months ago that scene had 
been enacted, but it must have been 
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really years and years ago, part of the 
existence of another man, or of an 
earlier incarnation of himself.” With an 
effort he swept the picture from his 
mind, arose, lighted his pipe, and strolled 
forward to see the waterfront of Toulon 
looming, rose tinted in a lingering sun, 
off the starboard bow. Everything 
could be adjusted in the end judiciously 
and honorably, he whispered to himself, 
and turned his attention to the assistance 
of Eva Fleurot, who was already gather- 
ing her numerous belongings in her 
systematic, practical way. 

As they moved in a compact mass to- 
ward the gangway amidships, past the 
torrid vibrations of the engine room, 
Christine’s slender shoulder was pressed 
against him, and he felt her small hand 
close furtively on his, confirming her 
eternal pledge. 


He knew that he was standing on the 
uppermost doorstep of the Fleurots’ 
home in the Rue Alezard. At least his, 
Lawrence Dulac’s, body was there. He 
knew that the house was behind him, 
the deserted street before him. and that 
the sun had disappeared behind the maze 
of roofs in the west, leaving the sky a 
soft, pastel violet. Of these facts, and 
of his own corporate existence, he was 
certain. Queer, he thought. Queer. 
He was Lawrence Dulac. But what, 
actually, had just occurred? Something 
tremendous, shattering; something he 
could not remember. 

There at the corner of the Boulevard 
de Strasbourg, by the bureau de tabac, 
was the slouching old postman who had 
just delivered him the blue envelope 
which was still in his hand. The tele- 
gram! Of course; that was it. The 


telegram. And now here was Claude 


Fleurot, hurrying home from evening 
Mass, a brisk, stalwart figure in the 
mauve twilight, a devout man, for he 
had gone direct to the cathedral from 
the steamboat. What steamboat? Why, 
the craft that had taken them all to Por- 
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querolles, presumably to the picnic. Ah, 
God, the picnic! Come. He must brace 
up; must read the telegram once again, 
only to make sure, only in case he had 
read it wrong. 


Great surprise. Janet and I landed Mar- 
seilles this morning. Meet us to-night eight- 
fifteen express Toulon station. Longing to 
see you to tell wonderful plans. All our 
love. CRAIG. 

He went indoors. At the foot of the 
stairs, in the beginning twilight of the 
hall, Lawrence found Christine. She, 
seeing him, paused irresolutely in the 
act of taking off her cloak, of smoothing 
her wind-blown hair before a cheval 
mirror. 

“Lawrence!” Her whisper had the 
quality of a sharp, terrified cry; her 
smile vanished. “Lawrence, what is the 
matter ?” 

He stared at her broodingly, finding 
her at once more lovable, more lovely 
than ever before. Dear God, please help 
him. Tell him what to say to her. And 
words presently came tumbling from his 
lips without effort, without volition, on 
his part. 

“Christine, a few weeks ago you said 
that the world was sometimes unfair, 
cruel to—to good people. I think you 
were right. I can’t—I don’t know how 
to explain. But something’s happened. 
See, I’ve got a telegram here. I think 
you had better read it. You're entitled 
to, God knows. It ought to explain 
about——”” 

Yes. He would let her read the tele- 
gram. It didn’t really matter now what 
happened. The sooner it was all over 
the better. Cowardly, perhaps, but the 
swiftest, the kindest way in the end. It 
would also spare him the agony of choos- 
ing stupid words, of pretending, of giv- 
ing hope for each of them where there 
was none. She took the blue slip of 
paper from his trembling fingers. 

“T am engaged to this lady’s daugh- 
ter,” he told her dazedly. 

After an won of time she looked up 
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at him, very white, her lower lip caught 
by her teeth. She gave her shoulders a 
curious, proud little shrug, and said in a 
voice that was perfectly steady but de- 
void of all color, mechanical in its even 
tenor: 

“I understand. I suppose that we 
both—forgot things, this afternoon.” 
She smiled crookedly. “And now we 
had better try to forget that we forgot, 
hadn’t we? Yes. I think that will be 
the best, the only thing to do.” 

He seized her hand. She averted her 
head swiftly, but not before he saw that 
her eyes were closed, her lips arched 
in a sudden twist of surpassing pain. 
She freed herself and fled up the stairs. 

Down near the harbor the Saint Louis 
bells chimed the hour of eight; rever- 
berated against the stony walls of the 
Vieille Cité; lingered in a rolling echo 
upon the tranquil sky. 


The Chef de Gare on the station plat- 
form had informed him that the Mar- 
seilles express was twenty minutes late. 


He slumped down upon a bench, cupped 
his hands about his face, and stared 
unseeingly at the network of silver rib- 
bons, the multicolored stars of signal 
lights in the gathering dusk beyond the 


station arch. Resignation enveloped 
him, gradually. supplanting the transi- 
tory and crying desire to smash through 
traditions that society had imposed, and 
in one superb gesture to obtain freedom, 
to flaunt the censure of a conspiring 
humanity. 

His habitual sense of balance again 
prevailed. He found himself, not with- 
out a tearing at his heart, recalling his 
own exact position in the world, and the 
unassailable record of his forebears. All 
at once he knew that such a course as 
he had in madness contemplated was not 
for him; that he was not free to follow 
out blindly his innnermost convictions ; 
that he had, above all, duties to perform 
and a code to adhere to. 

The express came thundering into the 


station, headed by a pair of lean, ag- 
gressive locomotives. He was con- 
scious of 4 swift shaft of flame, a whirl- 
wind of choking, nauseous smoke, a 
blurred line of lighted windows framing 
pallid faces, the prolonged sigh of air 
brakes, like the sigh of relief after some 
tremendous accomplishment. 

He stood up, and almost immediately 
saw Janet Craig descending the steps of 
a plum-colored, first-class carriage, im- 
maculate in a gray traveling costume, a 
jewel case in her gloved hand. He rec- 
ognized, too, her mother’s ample fea- 
tures beaming expectantly. 

He lifted his hat, went forward 
steadily to greet them, at the same time 
summoning to his lips a smile which, 
he felt secure, would permit of no sus- 
picion in their dear, unperceptive minds. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From that precise point, that brusque 
and ironical destruction of hopes which 
he had, he realized, unconsciously and 
unlawfully allowed himself to indulge 
in, the panorama of the past all at once 
lost its easily flowing continuity, and dis- 
integrated to a series of cinematic pic- 
tures, unconnected as to time, yet intact 
and vivid, each representing some major 
event of his existence. He lighted a 
fresh cigar and, resuming his comfort- 
able position in the armchair, went on to 
recall, sharply enough, an intolerable 
fortnight at Toulon, following the 
Craigs’ arrival and installation at the 
local hotel; the varied but tedious ex- 
cursions in the vicinity undertaken to 
satisfy their sight-seeing craze, to the 
forts of Vauban, the battleships in the 
harbor, the picturesque coastal resorts 
of Hyéres and Saint-Raphael. He recol- 
lected several awkward, silent encounters 
with Christine in the Fleurot home, the 
obvious painfulness of which her parents 
seemed to remain amazingly unaware of. 
They had not, to his surprise, even sus- 
pected, 
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He pictured Durandel’s increasing 
ardor and enthusiasm when the date 
for the wedding was at last publicly an- 
nounced, the house crowded with chat- 
tering, congratulating bourgeois, Chris- 
tine pale and wordless, divested of all 
her former animation. An unbearable 
house from which he had escaped at 
every possible opportunity, only to suffer 
Mrs. Craig’s corresponding enthusiasm 
in her own myopic plans to hasten his 
and Janet’s wedding. Bitter days. Days 
in which he had grown irrevocably older 
and graver in spirit, ultimately resigned. 

Three months later his own wedding 
had taken place in Paris on a showery, 
leafy June afternoon at the American 
Church in the Avenue de I’Alma, at- 
tended by numerous ladies of the Amer- 
ican colony whom he had never before 
seen, but who lent the function that in- 
definable cachet of social distinction 
which made Mrs. Craig positively flutter 
with pleasure. There had followed a 
conventional little honeymoon in Tou- 
raine, marked principally by Janet’s 
being so sincerely and complacently 
happy that he found himself wondering 
and thanking God at the realization that 
she had not divined, and would not ever 
divine, the secret processes of his heart. 
Provided that he performed his duty, 
she would remain, as always, trusting 
and confident in him, an unselfish and 
contented wife. She was, he compre- 


hended, one of those women completely 
tranquil in spirit, living within herself, 
not at all interested in externals, pos- 
sessed of a mind that was neither inquir- 
ing nor analytical. 

The years had rolled on, surprisingly 


without 
aspect. 


incident, harmonious in every 
A daughter, Amy, had arrived 
a year after their marriage, and Beryl, 
his favorite, a late child, nearly half a 
decade afterward. Frederick Dulac had 
consented to transfer him to the head 
branch of the bank in Paris. But, con- 
vinced at last of an inherent inability for 
business, and a contempt for the wiles 
3—Ains 
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and acumen it required, he had gathered 
courage and severed himself from the 
ponderous patronage of his cousin. 
After considerable effort and a trans- 
Atlantic trip to Washington, he had se- 
cured a subordinate position in the 
American embassy at Rome, a position 
that gave him, together with a negligible 
salary, that mild, glamorous halo of re- 
spectable consequence in the world of 
fashion so suitable to a Dulac. 

There, varying the summer months at 
the Lido, Villa d’Este or St. Moritz, the 
autumn at Vallambrosa, he and Janet 
had passed a number of quiet, pleasant 
years, made friends amidst a cosmopoli- 
tan segment of humanity, dutifully 
brought up their children. In 1910 
a Balkan position had followed Rome, 
and then a_ dull two at 
Berne. The mirror of the past at this 
point became clouded, vague, sharpening 
again only at the death of Janet from 
pneumonia during the first year of the 
war, an event startling and violent that 
left him primarily with a sense of deep 
injury, of having been deprived of an 
indispensable factor in his life. 

On a war-time, unlighted liner he had 
returned to America, with his young 
daughters, Amy, now a cryptic, gawky 
schoolgirl, Beryl, exuberant and excited 
with the novelty of the voyage, still a 
child. He had placed them in appro- 
priate New England schools, and, having 
resigned 


year or 


from the diplomatic service, 
had taken up his residence in New York 
and had valiantly attempted to resume 
the thread of his former Knickerbocker 
existence. But times had changed. His 
mother had long since died. Only Perry, 
of his immediate relatives, survived ; and 
he, now a bachelor of confirmed habits, 
with an impressive circle of acquaint- 
ances, was leading a life that seemed 
both selfish and aimless, and appeared 
almost in the guise of a stranger. There 
was no rapport, no mutual ground be- 
tween them, Lawrence quickly dis- 
covered. The old brownstone house on 
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Murray Hill had, to his dismay, given 
place to a loft building, the windows of 
which glittered brightly with the golden 
names of silk merchants. 

One thing, one fact, occasioned within 
him a fine, ironical flare of humor and 
satisfaction. Purely out of an inborn 
sense of duty he had, on landing in 
America, gone to call on Frederick, his 
cousin, and had found him bedridden, 
caustic, surrounded by trembling serv- 
ants whom he constantly damned. They 
had indulged in a brief and formal but 
not unpleasant conversation, at the end 
of which the old despot had summarily 
dismissed him. Two weeks later Fred- 
erick died, and, with a whimsical, devas- 
tating irony, had left Lawrence, through 
a codicil, a considerable share of his for- 
tune, “because”—as the codicil stated— 
“he happens to be the only one of my 
relatives, near or remote, who had the 
decency to pay me a visit during the past 
fifteen years.” 

This somewhat alleviated the matter 


of financial worries in a city which he 


found fabulously expensive. He took 
the Park Avenue apartment, and ex- 
tended Amy’s and Beryl’s education to 
include such catholic accomplishments 
as hunting and a knowledge of medieval 
literature. And when Amy attained the 
dignity of nineteen he was able to hire 
half the main floor of an enormous hotel, 
and to invite six hundred young people 
to dance and have supper in her honor. 
Of the six hundred, three spoke to him 
during the affair, one of them to ask 
him what the hostess looked like. This, 
he had understood from Amy, was 
necessary to insure her social success. 
And eventually she had married an ami- 
able, uninteresting young man, had set- 
tled down in a Long Island frame house 
to combat Balkan servants, furnace men, 
and, periodically, frozen plumbing. 
Beryl, now eighteen, was meanwhile 
having her fling, as she gaily expressed 
it. 

An even, unremarkable life, he con- 


cluded. A life most certainly not ro- 
mantic. On rare occasions a vision of 
Christine Fleurot, lovely and young as 
early April, just as he had last seen her, 
recurred to him, only to be swiftly 
banished with a mingled sense of self- 
ridicule and impatience, and a sense of 
tragedy, too, because he had never 
brought himself to realize that it was not 
the actual fact of an unconsummated 
love, but rather the longings and specu- 
lations upon what might have been, 
which left a residue of bittersweet, in- 
escapable memory. 

With an effort he dismissed all 
thought of the past, rose, and discovered 
that it was past ten o’clock. At the 
same moment the door of the drawing- 
room swung open abruptly, and his 
daughter, Amy, was visible on the thres- 
hold. 

Amy entered the room and flung her- 
self into an armchair in a mood of pal- 
pable despair. She had, apparently, 
come straight from Long Island; was 
dressed in rough, grayish-white tweeds, 
a jaunty, tan felt hat with a single pheas- 
ant’s quill, set at an angle upon her 
canary-colored head. She _ looked, 
Lawrence thought, leaner than ever, 
almost hard, as he observed the 
sharply chiseled contour of her chin, 
the angle of her straight, capable 
shoulders and the sheer, curveless line 
of her young body. Her eyes were 
unduly bright, their china blueness ac- 
centuated by a mood of anger, and her 
extraordinarily neat, blond hair shone 
with a surprisingly metallic luster under 
the electric lights. 

She merely nodded to him, took from 
her pocket an octagonal silver box, bal- 
anced it on her crossed knees, and ex- 
tracted a crimson cylinder with which 
she proceeded to define her small, 
straight mouth until it became a vivid, 
vermilion line. A slight antagonism 
captured him at the confident, almost 
willful assurance of her, a feeling which 
he had never experienced toward Beryl. 
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But then Beryl had always been com- 
prehensible, sympathetic ; she had never 
exhibited any of Amy’s self-sufficiency. 

“I’ve done with Burton,” she an- 
nounced loudly. “Father, he is ab-so- 
lutely impossible. If I live with that 
man any longer, I think I'll go mad.” 

He looked pained, placed the tips of 
his fingers together and, clearing his 
throat nervously, said in a judicious tone 
that was intended to be soothing: 

“T’ve heard something of the kind two 
or three times lately. What has hap- 
pened now?” He secretly determined 
not to satisfy her with the protest, a 
paternal reprimand, which he felt she 
was seeking. Yes, Amy was in one of 
her belligerent moods and ready—to put 
it vulgarly—for a row. She had in- 
herited the most acrimonious tendencies 
of the Dulacs, he forced himself to ad- 
mit. 

“I thought,” he added, “that you had 
decided two weeks ago on a- temporary 
separation. You consulted me at the 
time, and I agreed with you that it was 
necessary. Burton’s had a hard winter. 
Business is not at all good this year. 
Every working young man is 
through a difficult period.” 

“No. I’ve decided to get a divorce,” 
she said, with a sudden air of challeng- 
ing defiance. 

’ven then he continued to preserve his 
habitual mask of 


going 


imperturbability, al- 
though the word, coming from her, his 
own daughter, caused him an acute dis- 
tress, a sense of violent physical shock. 
“Divorce?” His was both in- 
credulous and pleading. ‘But, my dear. 
My dear 


voice 


there’s no ground, no reason. 


You’re just two very young people, try- 
ing to get along together. 


You’re not 
You can’t be.” 

In a culminating agitation his voice 
trailed off, subsided to a wordless sig- 
nificance of protest. He visualized Bur- 
ton Mayford, his son-in-law, a lanky, 
ineffectual youth with enormous. shell 
spectacles and always untidy brown hair, 


serious. 
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a ramshackling, stooping fellow in 
tweeds, who had large hands and a loose, 
amiable smile that was directed indis- 
criminately to all who came within the 
range of his vision. He had loomed up 
astonishingly on the golfing horizon of 
America four years ago, just when Amy 
herself had completed a_ triumphant 
summer on the links, winning no less 
than three women’s championships. 
Amy had, since fifteen, lived for sport. 
She had promptly become infatuated, 
and Lawrence recollected with some 
amusement their three weeks’ tour from 
one golf club to another, following the 
prowess of the new champion. This had 
constituted an indulgence on his part to- 
ward Amy, which had met with caustic 
comments from sixteen-year-old Beryl. 

He recalled the end of the tour, a 
flaming, crisp autumn evening at a coun- 
try club near Boston when Burton, hav- 
ing captured his final championship of 
the season, came walkihg into the club- 
house arm in arm with Amy to announce 
publicly their engagement. He, Law- 
rence, had been amazed, had called her 
aside later that evening and had begged 
her to wait, to think the matter over 
in a saner and cooler mood, after the 
glamour of the boy’s transient popularity 
had somewhat subsided. He had im- 
plored her to be sure, and to wait per- 
haps six months, a year. But she, like 
all her kind, had patted his cheek and 
gently chided him for being a cautious 
old conservative, remarking that young 
people nowadays knew their-own minds, 
and could act for themselves in a far 
more unerring way than their elders had 
been capable of doing. 

And now, already, the helter-skelter 
alliance was tottering. It had been a 
marriage, he reflected acidly, founded 
on nothing more substantial ‘than mutual 
youth, and a mutual ability to whack ¢ 
gutta-percha ball farther than their con- 
temporaries. The critical aspect of the 
matter was that she now spoke unhesi- 


tatingly of divorce. That, of course, 
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was the sheerest nonsense, unless Bur- 
ton had been a cad, done something be- 
yond the pale. But he remained still 
convinced that Burton was a most harm- 
less, if callow, youth. 

“What has he done?” he persisted 
softly. 

Her foot commenced an impatient 
tattoo on the floor. 

“Good heavens, father, there’s no 
single thing you can actually lay your 
finger on. It’s just everything. He’s 
totally irresponsible, childish. To tell 
you the truth, there’s nothing to him 
except his golf. I don’t know why I 
tell you all this, but I’d burst if I didn’t 
let off steam somewhere. He’s a per- 
fect fool, and how can I possibly stick 
through life with a man when I’ve once 
realized that he’s a fool? It would be 
sort of cheating myself” 

Her egotism seemed to him just then 
incredible. He told her bluntly: 

“You should have found that out be- 
fore you married him.” 

“T didn’t know,” she faltered. “He 
seemed so wonderful—then.” She ad- 
ded impatiently: “There’s no use re- 
hashing my mistakes.” 

He was at last aroused to anger. 

“Amy, you're talking balderdash. 
Listen to me. Before divorce came to be 
as common as—as vice itself, people 
managed to stand by each other, and to 
stand each other, if you care to put it 
cynically. If you knew that you had 
to stick loyally to your husband, or your 
wife, for life, you took damn’ good care 
to get on with whomever you married. 
You kept yourself from thinking mean 
thoughts, from becoming too acutely 
critical. That made character, Amy, on 
both sides. People had spines, back- 
bone, in those days; they weren’t always 
looking for an easy way out of every- 
thing.” 

She was now, cleverly enough, dab- 
bing her eyes, verging on tears, perhaps 
aware that this above all things placed 
him at a disadvantage. 


“T—I can’t think nice things about 
him. I just have to face facts. He’s 
always playing the fool and he fills the 
house with his ridiculous friends and 
their banjos, and saxophones, and cock- 
tail shakers. What do you think he did 
last night? Why, after dinner he and 
that ass Tommy Thatcher, and all the 
rest of his crowd, were mixing liqueurs, 
and some one spilled the black coffee on 
the new carpet. Do you think Burton 
cared? Oh, no! I found him with a 
basin full of coffee pouring it over the 
rest of the carpet so that it would match! 
Of course he’d had too much to drink, 
but I’d forgive that, if he’d only be sen- 
sible. Good Lord, what a man,” she 
ended desperately. 

Her fingers now, as well as her foot, 
were beating a nerve-racking tattoo. He 
had a passing fear that she was on the 
verge of hysterics. 

“And then,” she added, “he got up 
at the crack of dawn this morning, with- 
out a word to me, and drove off to Rock- 
away Hunt in my car. I had to beg a lift 
from the Hambrills, next door. It’s 
humiliating.” 

“He’s only a boy,” he declared. “Both 
of you have been spoiled, and have had 
your own way too much-as children, 
You’ve no tolerance. You each follow 
your own devices without a thought for 
the other. That’s the crux of the trou- 
ble. Mind you, I’m not blaming you 
entirely, but I think you should make an 
attempt, a sincere attempt, at some kind 
of mutual consideration.” 

She rose from her chair with an elab- 
orate, almost insolent assumption of 
fatigue. 

“You'll never, never understand, be- 
cause you don’t want to. It’s a case of 
utter incompatability.” 

At the door she paused, and called 
back to him over her shoulder in a voice 
artificially gay: 

“T’ll probably sail for Paris next week, 
and get my divorce there. It’s too late 
now to reconsider. And then, after that, 
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I can live a free life and have a good 
time.” 

The curtained glass door closed be- 
hind her. 

A good time! The words lingered, 
hung on the air, derisively. In them 
she had epitomized the goal, the raison 
d’étre, of her generation. 

Divorce! His daughter, his Amy, de- 
liberately setting out to gain her free- 
dom! He wondered how his mother 
would have entertained the news, and 
the subtle implications it entailed. True, 
times had changed, and the world grown 
more lenient. There would be, now- 
adays, no ostracism attached as a 
penalty. But he hoped and prayed that 
the thing could be avoided. It was un- 
bearable to think that she, a Dulac, 
might be accused by outsiders of a lack 
of stamina, and censured by her elders 
as a light-hearted and frivolous young 
woman. Dwelling on such possibilities, 
he surrendered himself to an ungovern: 
ably bitter mood, simultaneously con- 
scious that the interview with his daugh- 
ter had left him a reaction akin to a very 
bad taste in his mouth. 


CHAPTER X, 


His sensation of loneliness persisted 
and intensified as the evening wore on. 
He decided to take a short walk before 
retiring. Outside a sharp, breath-cap- 
turing wind swept down from the west, 
and there was a glimmer of frozen, un- 
even ice in the gutters of the street. He 
bent his head resolutely, and, in a mood 
of impulse, he crossed Fifth Avenue 
and strode on westward toward a pale 
flare in the night sky that 
Broadway. 


indicated 


He passed a theater disgorging its 
audience. Shrill whistles were summon- 
ing taxis. In the center of Broadway a 
policeman employed vigorous and star- 
tling language to a miserable youth who 
had stalled his motor truck in the pan- 


demonium of traffic. He suddenly found 
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himself face to face with Perry, slender 
as ever, gray about the temples, an ex- 
otic cape thrown over his evening dress, 
and accompanied by a handsome, Juno- 
esque young woman, whom Lawrence 
knew by hearsay to be embarking on her 
third divorce. The gayety of their wel- 
come warmed his heart and at the same 
time temporarily dispelled his impend- 
ing sense of isolation in a strange world. 
And, yielding to their cheerful persua- 
sion, he followed them into a waiting 
limousine. 


From a flashing electric sign he had 
gathered that the resort was called the 
South Sea Beach. After a brief alter- 
cation with the head waiter, Perry had 
secured an inadequate table in the 
crowded room. The whole procedure 
was, to Lawrence, novel and humorous. 
Surveying the packed dancing floor, the 
curious mixed assemblage of raw college 
youths, flushed and 
women, middle-aged 


excited young 

Westerners and 
their whisk-broom-shaped wives, pallid 
motion-picture stars, forced by lack of 
space to dance with their bodies rather 
than their invaded by a 
contempt for the patent absurdity and 
vulgarity of it all. This he did not 
convey to Perry, who was clearly elated 
and in almost juvenile good spirits 
Perry obviously knew the correct thing 
to do at such an occasion, and produced 
a flat silver flask ; he then ordered ginger 
ale and club sandwiches from the slouch- 
ing waiter. 


feet, he was 


The dancers continued to edge past 
their table, flushed, hot, swaying to a 
syncopated blare of music; and, pres- 
ently, when the floor had been cleared 
and the lights lowered, an oblique spot- 


light illuminated a young woman in a 


scanty straw skirt who proceeded to in- 


dulge in extensive muscular contortions 
of her stomach, which he considered 
neither amusing, artistic, nor even 
piquantly shocking. Nevertheless, the 
applause was tremendous, confirming his 
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conviction that good taste and discrim- 
imation were qualities no longer appre- 
ciated or desired. 

A gathering particularly cheerful and 
noisy at a table near them attracted his 
attention. He turned toward them, to 
discover Beryl, his Beryl, a nervous, vi- 
vacious young blonde, and three or four 
uproarious young men in dinner coats 
and awry ties. Beryl’s pointed chin was 
cupped in her hands while she listened 
with a complete absorption to a dark, 
sleek, voluble young man, who gestured 
as he talked, and emphasized his state- 
ments now and then with a pound of his 
fist upon the table. His lustrous hair 
was scrupulously neat and parted, his 
complexion ruddy, his features—the jaw 
particularly—sharply contoured, incis- 
ive. Something about the boy’s vehem- 
ence and assurance, the aggressive mold 
of his countenance, was to Lawrence 
mysteriously familiar. He was well- 
dressed—better than his companions— 
Lawrence decided, but amended this, 
realizing that his appearance was a trifle 
too impeccable, as if he had followed 
fashion plates to a finicky degree, so that 
he had actually failed to attain that 
Angla-Saxon, careless perfection which 
so many American young men strove 
for. 

He was, of course, Frank Hauben’s 
son. There could be no doubt of it. 
Fragments of his conversation rose 
above the whine of a saxophone. 

“Beryl, a fellow’s not able to make 
good until he cuts loose from family 
influence . discovered that two 
years ago. . . with father’s old- 
fashioned, cramped ideas I’d still be 
working at eighty a month . . . he’s 
beginning to see now that I was justified 

disappointed I didn’t carry on 
the outfitting business, though.” 

A twinge of sympathy for Hauben 
shot through him, not unmingled with a 
saturnine humor. Frank Hauben old- 
fashioned! Great guns! He then saw 
that the young people were leaving. 


They came trooping by his table, single 
file. Perry, gazing rapturously at his 
Long Island divorcée with his renowned 
dark eyes, had become oblivious to all 
externals. For a moment Lawrence 
feared that Beryl was going to pass him 
without a word, but suddenly she sheered 
aside from the group, stopped, and 
kissed his forehead unabashed. 

“Why, dad,” she began mockingly. 
“What are you doing in this wild place? 
I’m surprised at you!” 

Her gayety was instantly contagious. 
Perry looked up to appraise her admir- 
ingly; the divorcée extended a slender 
hand, and Lawrence, surprised that the 
two knew each other, found himself 
listening to a facile exchange of badi- 
nage. 

“Heavens, Evelyn, you’re not trying 
to break Uncle Perry’s heart? He’s 
immune; he’s been at the game twenty 
years. You'd better tackle something 
easier.” 

“Better than robbing the cradle,” the 
young woman retorted, and glanced sig- 
nificantly toward the youngest of Beryl’s 
collegiate companions. 

His daughter, Lawrence saw, was de- 
lightfully at ease as she continued to 
tease him about his presence at the re- 
sort. Their positions seemed to be oddly 
reversed. It was as if she were indul- 
gently reprimanding a delinquent child. 
She then dragged the dark young man, 
lingering at her elbow, to the table. 

“This is Frank Hauben, dad.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said young Hau- 
ben, and the grip of his large hand made 
Lawrence wince. 

“We’re moving on to the Shelter,” 
Beryl stated. “Tired of here. This 
place is no good any more. It’s gotten 
cheap.” Her voice drifted away, became 
submerged in the babble of her com- 
panions. 

“Buck, you shoot ahead and get a taxi. 
We can’t all fit in your bus.” “Darn it. 
Where’s my hat check got to?” “Some 
day the poor bunny’ll actually forget 
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who he is; memory like a piece of Swiss 
cheese.” ‘“What’s the time, Beano?” 
“Lord and I have to be at the office at 
eight-thirty. It’s a tough universe.” 
“Don’t tell us you're actually working, 
3rick? The shock is too great.” “Yes, 
ma'am, doing what they call settlement 
work, I guess—collecting bills.” And so 
on, in a continuous volley, until they had 
disappeared through swinging doors, a 
jostling, facetious, compact mass. 

“Beryl’s lovely,” Perry remarked, and 
once more turned his attention to his 
companion. 

Lawrence abruptly decided to go, leav- 
ing Perry to an unthterrupted flirtation. 

“I’m sorry, Perry. I’m a little tired. 
Going home, I think.” 

They expressed the politest regrets, 
but “s he walked away he felt, rather 
than saw, that they were relieved, and 


all at once more animated. He re- 


covered his hat and coat, and made his 
way down the stairs to Broadway. 


On her way home at three o’clock that 
morning Beryl, pale, a trifle tired yet 
still exhilarated, said: “It’s been glori- 
ous, Frank. Don’t you love it all? The 
lights and gayety and fun. Something 
to do every moment. I wouldn't live 
anywhere else for anything in the world. 
[ just want to stay here—and be eighteen 
forever!” 

“T never saw such energy,” he com- 
mented, pondering obscurely over the 
superior endurance of the young female 
over the male from midnight onward. 
“I’m tired myself, but it’s a treat to be 
with you, to see any one enjoy life so 
much in an age of universal boredom.” 
He smiled down at her. 

She gave his hand a faint, friendly 
pressure, 

“Thank you, Frank. I do think you 
understand me a little. Besides, I dis- 
covered that blasé girls were going out 
of fashion; they began to be passée 
when long skirts came in.” 

She was at the crest, the glory, of her 
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young egotism. It had been, she con- 
sidered, a perfect evening. Frank had 
been entertaining, and devoted to her. 
In the hall of the apartment, waiting 
for the elevator, she bade him good 
night; extended her hand. Swiftly she 
guessed that he was going to try to kiss 
her, a thing which he had never done be- 
fore in their three months’ acquaintance, 
Her predominant feeling was one of dis- 
appointment that he was, after all, sub- 
ject to the same impulsive whimsies as 
other young men. She decided, though, 
that it was no occasion for a false anger 
on her part. 

“Don’t be a fool, Frank,” she said a 
trifle breathlessly. “Don’t spoil it all. 
I told you ages ago that petting for its 
own sake didn’t amuse me.” 

He remained singularly unabashed. 

“Oh, all right,” he told her cheer- 
fully. “We'll let it go at that. Only 
you looked sort of cold——” 

“That’s my privilege,” she replied, 
and darted him a reassuring smile. The 
‘elevator appeared, manipulated by an 
amiable but sleepy watchman. “Ta-ta!” 
she said. “Call me up soon. And thanks 
loads for the party.” 
gentle undertone: “You're a dear, 
Frank.” The doors clanged together. 
She was shot skyward. 

With her last words, she felt sure, she 
had sent him home in the proper spirit 
of elation. Men were easy to under- 
stand ; the whole game was, in fact, easy. 
At the sometimes adoring look in his 
eyes during the evening, she had won- 
dered how a man so unremittingly keen 
in business, so dangerous to his male 
competitors, could be wound about her 
finger with a few judicious phrases and 
provocative glances. He was very lik- 
able—whether lovable she had not al- 
lowed herself to think, as yet. He was 
so sure of himself. She admired that in 
men. Not domination, but sureness. He 
liked her. She liked him. Everybody 
had been good to her. Life, she felt, was 
a very, very delightful affair. 


She added, in a 
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To her surprise she found her father 
sitting in the drawing-room reading. He 
looked up, infinitely relieved, at her ap- 
pearance. 

“Had a good time, dear?” he asked 
her. 

“Gorgeous,” she said. “Gorgeous.” 
And, because she could not help it, since 
he occupied all her thoughts: ‘“Frank’s 
such a splendid boy.” 

“So you really like him.” His tone 
was grave, thoughtful, yet impartial. 
“By the way, what business is he in? 
He appeared to scorn his father’s—from 
what I overheard.” 

“Electric advertising,” she told him. 
“He’s already assistant manager of Blu- 
sack’s—at twenty-five. Isn’t that simply 
marvelous? And they’ve just landed, 
through his efforts, a million-dollar con- 
tract for—for some kind of men’s 
underwear. ~ Mentz, I think he said. 
Something that does for all seasons,” 
she told him, and ended up in a gig- 
gle. 


, 


“Heavens!” Lawrence muttered un-‘ 


der his breath. Then: “What is this 
young man’s particular attraction?” 

After a moment’s consideration she 
said, her voice low: 

“I suppose it’s because he’s so strong, 
and determined, and sure; such a relief 
after the whining, silly, uncertain ones. 
And so American.” She added thought- 
fully: “After all, he’s really much more 
typically American—modern American 
—than we are; isn’t he, dad?” 

“That’s true,” he replied. ‘“That’s 
true, indeed.” His lips were curled to 
the slightest perceptible degree. He rose 
to turn out the drawing-room lights 
one by one, his pale and serious counte- 
nance marred by a visible evidence of 
distress. Beryl suddenly thought that 
his expression was not unlike that of a 
puzzled, weary little boy; and, in one of 
her warm impulses, she flung her arms 
about him, kissed him, clung to him, try- 
ing both to soothe him, and at the same 
time to understand. 


Ainslee’s 


CHAPTER XI. 


They were lounging, fatigued and 
glowing after many hours on skates, 
about the glass-enclosed veranda of the 
Haubens’ Westchester house: a _ half- 
dozen young people assembled for the 
usual, casual week-end. Outside on the 
snow-covered driveway two closed cars 
were stationed, their square and ugly 
black bulks silhouetted against a deepen- 
ing carmine sky. Beryl tried to read 
but found her attention wandering, a 
headache imminent. The air in the in- 
closure was pungent, blue, with the min- 
gled blend of cheap cigarettes; from 
the interior of the house, through wide- 
flung glass doors, there emanated a gay, 
thumping cadence created by the draw- 
ing-room victrola: 


‘‘Hear them all cheer-ing; now they are near- 
ing; there’s the captain stiff as starch. 
Bay-o-nets flashing, mus-ic crashing, as the 
wood-en sol-diers march !’’ 

She was tired. They had just com- 
pleted a more than ordinarily frank and 
terrifying game of “Truth”—an inevi- 
table diversion, she reflected, of house 
parties—during which the young men 
had politely tried to conceal their bore- 
dom, while the girls had shown them- 
selves wide awake, needle witted. The 
men had hesitated about their questions ; 
had asked absurd and: harmless things. 
The girls, on the other hand, had re- 
vealed a sudden capability for putting 
each other, with sweet smiles, under the 
cruelest cross-examination, questions on 
matters most intimate and close to the 
heart. The young male mind had, in 
fact, been vindicated as far less schem- 
ing, subtle and strategic than the fe- 
male. Gallantry, to a mild degree, still 
lived. 


Beryl considered that she had acquit- 
ted herself well, having learned much 


without giving herself away. More- 
over she had survived the bad half hour 
without a single forfeit, which often en- 
tailed forms of torture to humble those 
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who refused to be candid. Even now 
Ella Willelms was lying flat on the fioor, 
her long, narrow body progressing 
across the veranda in a series of convul- 
sive wriggles, as she propelled a coin 
with the tip of her nose toward some 
indicated goal. The others watched her 
with a certain barbaric satisfaction. 

When Ella had completed her pen- 
ance a silence descended upon them, 
a pause to summon inspiration for fur- 
ther entertainment. Tommy Thatcher, 
who was brick-red and had corn-colored 
hair, and who was mildly stimulated, as 
he invariably was during week-ends, 
then proposed a trip to the nearest coun- 
try club, and met with instantaneous 
disapproval. 

“Can’t you sit still five minutes?’ 

“He only wants to show off his new 
car.” 

“Lie down, Fido.” 

A moment later Beryl caused a pleas- 
ant little diversion by suddenly flinging 
down her novel and crying out: 

“Tt makes me sick!” 

“What makes you sick?” they cho- 
rused. “Beryl’s all hot and bothered 
about something. Tell us, Beryl, old 
scream, what’s wrong with the world 
now ?” 

Beryl, they knew gloatingly, was al- 
ways teasable. She was known to rise 
as well-trained yeast. She was also be- 
ginning to take life a trifle too seri- 
ously, they feared. too much. 
Thought too much. They were deter- 
mined to crush out this hideous ten- 
dency in her, lest she become an in- 
sufferable companion. But they all 
loved her; wanted to hear what she had 
to say. She indicated the book at her 
feet, a newly published novel of con- 
temporary New York by an eminent 
American authoress, a novel of extreme 
psychoanalytical and physiological ten- 
dencies and an amazing, novel plot. 

“The story’s queer and interesting,’ 
she told Ella Willelms. “But there’s 
the worst, drunkenest little flapper in 


’ 


Read 


, 


it you could imagine, and not a decent 
person under twenty-five to offset her. 
The girl’s man-crazy; she has no pride 
and no decency whatever. She spends 
her nights in men’s apartments; and, 
after reading all that, we’re told that 
she’s typical of the New York débu- 
tante, of girls of decent family. Lord, 
but I’m fed up with hearing our genera- 
tion slammed !” 

The majority remained silent, sur- 
prised at the outburst. 

“Nothing to get excited about,” 
Tommy Thatcher commented. But 
Everett Gail, tall and amiable-looking, in 
gray golfing tweeds, one of the inti- 
mates of their group, said: 

“Beryl’s right, Tommy. Just because 
one element of girls doesn’t give a whoop 
about anything is no reason to damn 
them all. There’s a pretty big crowd 
still who aren’t wild to indulge their 
senses, or at least can restrain them- 
selves, and they’re not prudes by a long 
shot.” 

They were all of them suddenly and 
consciously serious; they drew their 
chairs closer together for an impending 
discussion. Beryl said, nervously, be- 
cause she had created a little more éclat 
than she had expected: 

“I dare say in our parents’ time there 
were plenty of giddy ones, just as now, 
but you didn’t hear so much about it. 
Discretion was the better part of the 
‘eighties. Of course, we do more. We’re 
less, if at all, chaperoned. We want our 
way, and we generally get it. But none 
of that is viciousness. Perhaps we do 
think less of a kiss——” 

This was the tinder for a salvo of 
badinage: 

“Oh, Beryl thinks less of a kiss!” 

“When are we going out together, 
Beryl, sweetness ?” 

“Oh, if she isn’t the naughty little 
girl!” 

She flushed and smiled, but went on: 

“You know what I mean. I hate 
hypocrites. But to read these darn 
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books you’d think girls kissed every man 
they met, and drank every cocktail in 
sight.” 

“Whereas,” interposed Tommy, who 
was ever a cheerful cynic; “whereas 
the girls have better taste, you mean, and 
only kiss the men with imported road- 
sters and only drink the really nifty 
cocktails. Oh, the high cost of loving 
is r 
He was silenced by an _ unerring 
cushion. Beryl sat down with an in- 
adequate: “You see my point,” amidst 
exaggerated and hilarious applause. 

Presently they rose, trooped into the 
house, and abandoned themselves to the 
pleasing lure of syncopation. 


The moon was a white disk, across 
it etched the sharp, bare limbs of a 
young tree. The night air was clear, 
still to a degree of peculiar, breathless 
unreality. The snow crumpled with a 
delightful crispness under their clumsy 
arctics as they trudged, arm in arm, 
across the white sheen of the lawn. 
They came at last to a pillared gate and 
turned, facing the house, the serried yel- 
low panels of many lighted windows. 
In the shadow of an elm, gaunt with 
winter yet still protecting—as is the 
kindly habit of trees—they remained 
locked in each other’s arms for an in- 
finity of time, until the lights of the 
house had gone out, one by one. 

At last, with a little sigh, Beryl re- 
leased herself; and looking up at him 
said earnestly, gravely: 

“That talk this afternoon—I wonder 
why we’re thought so different. Things 
like time—centuries—don’t count at all. 
People in love have always been the 
same, always will be, Frank.” 


Beryl returned to New York elated, 
ecstatic, the following Monday after- 
noon, but on reaching the apartment 
found Lawrence in a somber and de- 
pressed state. Why, she wondered, did 
circumstances so rarely harmonize with 


our own momentary moods? His at- 
tempted smile of welcome at once con- 
veyed to her an anxiety and preoccu- 
pation that was not all auspicious, con- 
sidering what she had to reveal. 

“Amy sailed for France this morn- 
ing,” he informed ‘her. His voice was 
weary. “Burton had gone to business. 
She left him only a short note.” And 
then, with an uncontrollable indigna- 
tion, a thoughtless lack of justice which 
she had never known him to exhibit—at 
least toward her—he cried out: “Oh, 
Beryl, will you heartless young ones 
always insist on your own way? Will 
nothing stop you, not even a sense of 
position, or public comment, or the very 
feelings of your own families?” 

“T’m sorry,” she replied, perhaps a 
trifle coolly, “about Amy. But I really 
don’t see where I come in. I could never 
influence her. She was always en- 
grossed in herself, and disgustingly sel- 
fish——” 

“T don’t think you should speak of 
your sister in those——” 

She smiled tolerantly at him. 

“Good heavens, dad, if you can, why 
can’t I? I’m able to face facts, too. 
Amy never cared a hang about us. 
That’s the truth of it. Remember her 
in Florence, in school? Remember how 
she used to spend her summer holidays 
with. every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
English or French family she could per- 
suade to invite her? Never came home 
like I did. Why, at fourteen I thought 
her impossible. You and mother al- 
ways accepted it placidly; never remon- 
strated even. It’s cruel to think of, but 
you’ve got to admit it. But, dad, as long 
as I live, and no matter what I do, you 
will always know and be sure that I 
love you.” 

She moved closer to him, her eyes 
suddenly softened, but he, with an un- 
canny perception, seized on her words. 

“What do you mean, child? No mat- 
ter what you do! You—you’re planning 
in your mind. I can see that; I know 
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you so well, Tell me. There’s some- 
thing e 

There was a despair in his voice that 
almost frightened her. Pale, now, but 
determined to end a suspense that was 
intolerable, she took her stand before 
him. 

“Yes. is something. I never 
could anything from you. 
Funny, but I always just had to tell. I 
promised Frank Hauben on Saturday 
night that I would marry him. I’m 
happy—gloriously happy——’ Her 
voice trailed off in bewilderment. “Why, 
dad. What’s the matter? I—I didn’t 
mean to——”’ 

He had risen from his chair, queerly 
gray, towering above her, all at once a 
hard, almost inhuman caricature of her 
father; and, for the first time in her 
memory, actually menacing. 

“So that,” what you've 
come to tell me, after being away for 
hours—days. Good God!” He laughed, 
yet without the faintest indication of 
mirth. Then, as swiftly, the mood 
passed, gave way to a rigid calmness. 

“Listen to me, Beryl, child. You've 
done an impulsive and nonsensical thing. 
Girls of your age are apt to, at times. 
But it isn’t too late to change, when 
common you, as it 
surely will. Eventually you will realize 
that Hauben as your husband 
would be impossible—unthinkable.” 
Her astonishment 
it left no room for other 
crowding emotions. “You're talking to 
me as if I was an infant; as if I didn’t 
know my own mind.” 
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was genuine; 


“No one does at your age.” 

“But can’t you see?” she pleaded. “I 
love him, I tell you, I Jove him.” Then, 
rising: “What got 
against him, anyhow? You've only seen 
him about two minutes in your whole 
life.” 


anger have you 


His reply wounded her, promptly tore 


her young pride to shreds. His tone 
verged on a sneer, and even at the mo- 
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ment she was aware that he had never 
before been so remote from her, so an- 
tagonistic. It was as if she were listen- 
ing to a complete stranger. 

“He isn’t your kind. I never thought 
that I would be compelled to explain 
such a thing to you. That’s what hurts 
me. You should be able to see it, with 
your upbringing, with your own in- 
stincts, if you prefer to put it that way. 
He shows—well, his surroundings—all 
over. I suppose he has his good points. 
He’s ambitious, hard working; honest, 
perhaps, as the tenets of modern big 
business will permit. But he doesn’t be- 
long at all to your level.” 

“His own father was your friend,” 
she interposed. 

“God forbid! I knew him; but we 
were never intimate. In fact our ac- 
quaintance ended because he managed to 
offend me. He was—how shall I put it? 

an entertaining upstart.” 

“T didn’t think he was vulgar,” she 
declared, and instantly bit her lip as 
he demanded: 

“Where in name 
meet Frank Hauben, senior ?” 

“T spent the week-end at the house,” 
she told him, and added with some de- 
fiance: “I had a gorgeous time.” 

“Do you know who 
friend’s mother was?” he 
sively. 

She shook her head. 

“She wasn’t there. 
visiting.” 

“A girl in a florist’s store. That’s all. 
Hauben picked her up for her good 
looks; but she happens to have made him 
a fairly good wife.” 

“T’m sorry about all that,” Beryl said, 
her voice faintly mocking. “But as long 
as she behaved herself that’s all one re- 
quires. 


Heaven's did you 


your. young 


asked corro- 


She was away 


Dad, your ideas are positively 
archaic. Nowadays people take you for 
what you aré. The world’s too busy for 
snobbery.” 

“Nonsense!” He was vehement; be- 
gan to pace the length of the room, 
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identically as his father had done. 
“Where do you hear all this rubbish? 
The motion pictures or cheap litera- 
ture? You come from as good a family 
as exists in this country—descendants of 
Lafayette’s aide. Pray, don’t forget it.” 

“T never have a chance to,” she cried. 
“Oh, I’m tired of hearing about all 
that! Old women send me notices to 
attend horrible afternoon functions 
while they talk about what their an- 
cestors did. Nobody else except their 
tiny circle cares a jot. Anyway, Mar- 
quis Dulac’s been dead over a hundred 
years, and I don’t see why his ghost 
should prevent me from doing what 
re 

He stopped her, incredulous, and, 
flushing, warned her: 

“If you are going to talk in that wild 
fashion, I must ask you to go to your 
room.” 

“But, dad! You're positively ob- 
sessed about it! Can’t you see what I 
mean? Everybody knows Frank Hau- 
ben, junior. All my friends. They all 
like him. There’s hardly a girl I know 
who wouldn’t give anything e 

“We will close the discussion,” he 
interrupted her, and his compelling tone 
caused her formulated thoughts to 
vanish. With an exaggerated, lofty 
pride she walked to the door of the 
room, turned and faced him. 

“I’m sorry to have had this—spat with 
you, dad. It’s our very first. But, if 
you won't see things reasonably Ps 

“Leave me,” he begged. “Leave me. 
Let me think! Let me be alone. I feel 
as if the world was—toppling about my 
head.” 


An hour later Lawrence ieft the 
apartment and, turning into Fifth Ave- 
nue, came upon Frank Hauben for the 
first time in twenty years. Hauben was 
seated in an elongated Italian limou- 
sine drawn up by the curb before an 
art dealer’s window. He wore a rac- 
coon coat, a silk hat at a perilous angle, 
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and smoked a cigar as proportionately 
exaggerated in length as his sumptuous 
vehicle. The flesh under his eyes was 
baggy; the eyes themselves dormantly 
cynical, like those of a century-old carp. 
He immediately spied Lawrence, and 
waved a yellow glove. 

“By God, if it isn’t Larry Dulac!” 
He coughed rumblingly and cleared his 
throat. “So the old buck’s still going. 
Well, well, well!” 

Lawrence, inherently polite, 
proached the car and murmured: 

“How are you, Hauben? A number 
of years since I last saw you.” 

Hauben’s wife came hurrying out of 
the art dealer’s, a shrewd-looking little 
woman with henna hair, white-spatted 
shoes, a small toque that seemed to be 
constructed of artificial violets. Her 
black eyes scrutinized Lawrence. 

“My wife,” Hauben said, with a wave 
of his arm. “Belle, this is old Larry 
Dulac. We used to consume magnums 
together at Del’s.” 

The lady bowed and uttered a few 
conventional, stiff phrases. She ap- 
peared needlessly nervous, Lawrence 
thought, and then remembered that sons 
had a habit of confiding in their mothers. 

“Look us up some time,” she con- 
cluded. “You'll find our address in the 
Social Register.” 

Lawrence strode on up the Avenue. 
Quite suddenly he began to laugh. 


ap- 


Frank Hauben, junior, approached 
the Dulacs’ apartment several days later, 
at five o’clock, with confidence, his usual 


and predominant emotion. The old man 
might be hard to handle, of course, he 
reflected. Beryl had hinted at something 
of the kind. He’d have to watch his 
step. In the end, though, he’d swing 
old Dulac around. He knew the psy- 
chology of men—of older men; he had 
studied it for business purposes. A lit- 
tle tact, a little diplomacy, and all 
Knickerbocker anachronisms of preju- 
dice would be banished. 
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“Of course he’s a back number, a 
last year’s calendar,” Hauben told him- 
self, “but he’ll be my father-in-law one 
of these days, so I'll have to bootlick a 
little. When he hears that I can support 
Beryl comfortably, and that I don’t want 
any share of his fixed income he’ll come 
around all right. Support her in the 
way she has been accustomed—that’s the 
term; he’ll like that.” 

So thinking, he reached the apartment, 
and gave his name to the stiff English 
butler, who soon returned with the in- 
formation that Mr. Dulac would see him 
in the library. 

Lawrence Dulac was standing before 
the Adams mantelpiece, hands clasped 
behind his back, apparently studying the 
shape of his own shoes. He wore a 
morning coat, a high, stiff collar with 
unbent corners that made Hauben won- 
der why he so needlessly tortured him- 
self. He glanced up almost absent- 
mindedly as Hauben entered, and said 
with a little, embarrassed hesitancy in 
his speech: 

“Oh—eh—yes. It’s you, Mr. Hau- 
ben. Eh—sit down over there, will you, 
please? No, not there. That’s broken. 
One of Beryl’s friends, I think, sat on 
the arm of it. Yes. There. Thanks.” 

Hauben began evenly, as if embarking 
on a prepared recitation: 

“Mr. Dulac, I don’t believe in beating 
about the bush. Never did. It’s a bad 
principle. I’ve come to say that I in- 
tend to marry Beryl.” 


A faint smile came to Lawrence’s lips. 


“You do not surprise me. My daugh- 
ter led me to expect this, only per- 
haps not quite so soon. We are all in 
a great hurry these days.” He paused, 
still smiling. Then added with a sur- 
prising swiftness: “Only isn’t it cus- 
tomary to ask permission rather than to 
announce one’s intentions so definitely ?” 

His smile was outwardly innocuous, 
yet Hauben was uncomfortable. It was, 
he felt, just as if he were stroking a cat 
that was beginning to bristle while it 


still purred. He instantly recognized 
his tactical error, and, in a burst of 
generosity that he felt he could well 
afford, conceded: 

“Yes, sir. I guess you’re right there. 
At least so the old formula goes. I 
forgot. Very well, Mr. Dulac. I ask 
you for the hand”—he could not resist 
smiling—‘“of your daughter, Beryl. I 
can support her in the way she’s accus- 
tomed. I’m now earning over seven 
thousand dollars a year, and have a fixed 
income, from an inheritance, of two 
thousand. In two years from now ‘ 

“Please,” Lawrence interrupted. 
“You can spare us both these personal 
matters. I might as well tell you now, 
Hauben, with due respect to your intelli- 
gence and ambitious qualities, that I 
would not think of consenting.” 

Hauben, astonished, found 
reiterating: “But why? I 
what—— But why?” 

Something of the hardness of Law- 
rence’s expression departed. He ap- 
peared agitated; he lighted a cigarette; 
turned to gaze out of the window at the 
distant geometrical pattern of Queens- 
boro Bridge, sharply black against 
an evening, copper-washed sky. A faint 
and subdued but perpetual roar of traffic 
permeated the room, a touch of spring 
in the gentle breeze that billowed the 
taffeta draperies at the window. 

“T would greatly prefer not to discuss 
my reasons, and I think that you, too, 
would prefer it.” 

Young Hauben’s cheeks 
His temper; his worst point. 
control it; he must placate this rigid 
old fool. He replied coldly, with an un- 
conscious mimicry of Lawrence’s tone: 

“T’m afraid, sir, I don’t understand 
you. And I’m surely entitled to know 
your reasons for a refusal.” 

“You insist?” Lawrence said, gazing 
at the long ash of his cigarette. 

“T do.” 

Lawrence surveyed him with a pecu- 
liar, almost sympathetic expression. 


himself 
don’t see 


grew hot. 
He must 
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“Please don’t. You are a young man. 
I like young people. It’s hard, I know, 
but I have my reasons.” 

Hauben said hotly: 

“T don’t want sympathy, sir. I want 
facts. I ask to marry your daughter. 
I’m refused, but without reason. That’s 
clearly unfair.” 

“I never permit any one to call me 
unfair,” Lawrence said quickly. “I may 
be hard, but I have my precepts to go 
by. One of them is always to try to be 
fair. You insist on hearing my reasons. 
Well and good, you shall have them. 
The Haubens and the Dulacs are not of 
the same kind. They are fundamentally 
antagonistic. They represent opposing 
ideas and ideals. Don’t misunderstand 
me, | beg you. It is not a question of 
snobbery on my part, or any claim to 
superiority, as you will probably choose 
to think. It is, as I said, a difference 
in ideals, in our whole outlook on life. 
We—our kind—like to look back on the 
past, on an honorable lineage that served 
faithfully the country. We like to pre- 
serve those traditions. We like to re- 
member”—he smiled—‘“if you will for- 
give the apparent triviality of it, that 
we helped to found the country, and that 
a very small part of it is still ours, un- 
changed. We realize that we're dying 
out, but I do not think we will ever sur- 
render or modify our principles, to the 
last one of us.” 

‘Beryl’s not living in the past,” Hau- 
ben interrupted. “Everybody who 
knows her says she’s a live wire.” 

The older man winced slightly. 

“Oh, she’s young. When she’s older 
she will feel identically as I do. It’s 
born in us. But I’m digressing. You, 
on the other hand—not you particularly, 
but your element—believe wholly in in- 
novations, in such things as constant 
changes of manners, modes of living, 
standards, in the growth of prodigious 
industries. Your lives are set in the fu- 
ture.” 

“But Beryl has a future. She’s young. 


You can’t hold her down to those ideas! 
None of us share them.” 

Lawrence sighed. 

“Can’t you see? Can’t you under- 
stand? She’s been brought up in a spirit 
of gentleness, in a quiet atmosphere of 
home. Even now this crazy life she’s 
leading is undermining her. She’s an 
old American, Hauben. And when she 
realizes that her point of view will 
change completely.” 

Hauben stood up. 

“All I’ve got to say is: I’m afraid 
you don’t understand your own daugh- 
ter, if you think you’ve colored her 
with your opinions to that extent. Why, 
she’s”—he flushed, and was suddenly 
very youthful—“she’s proud as the deuce 
of the business progress I’ve made since 
she’s known me. She F: 

Lawrence walked to the door; opened 
it. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I loathe dis- 
cussions, especially ones that are futile. 
You have heard my views. Perhaps I 
express myself inadequately and 
vaguely. If so, I am sorry. Anyhow, 
I don’t want you to entertain any false 
hopes.” 

“Hopes?” cried Hauben, pausing at 
the door. “Hopes? My dear sir, noth- 
ing that you’ve said affects my hopes in 
the slightest. My feelings toward Beryl 
and my intentions are exactly the same 
as when I entered this room. In these 
days, Mr. Dulac, young women act for 
themselves; don’t give a hang for 
opinion.” 

“Young women,” Lawrence repeated 
aloud. “Yes. Perhaps young women 
do.” 

He gently closed the door. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Perry came to dine with him that 
night. Beryl had not yet returned. 
Characteristically Lawrence made no 
reference to what was in his mind until 
dinner was over and they were in the 
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library, coffee before them. Through- 
out the meal Perry had chatted easily 
of his friends, the theaters, the opera. 
To Lawrence he appeared as moving ina 
different world, a gauzy existence, a per- 
petual round of amusements, without 
worries or responsibility. 

He remarked suddenly: “Look here, 
Lawrence. What’s on your mind? You 
look like the devil.” 

“My children,” Lawrence _ said. 
“What a curious age we move in, Perry. 
Standards and values all out of propor- 
tion.” He sighed, added with some ab- 
ruptness: “Amy sailed for Ffance to- 
day, to get a divorce from Burton May- 
ford.” 

Perry’s eyebrows were raised. 

“T am sorry,” he said; and with tact 
awaited further details. 

“She is getting a divorce,” Lawrence 
went on, with his curious, twisted smile, 
“because, she alleges, she has discovered 
that her husband is a fool. Can you 
comprehend that, Perry? I can’t. 
You’re adaptable; you keep up with the 
trend of the times.” 

“Women nowadays have an exagger- 
ated sense of individuality,” Perry 
mused. “And Amy was always self- 
willed. I remember when, as a little 
girl, she took a violent aversion to some 
vegetable—cauliflower, I think it was. 
Nothing could induce her— It was a 
daily tragedy in your Roman household. 
But I confess I can see her point of 
view. Burton Mayfield is only tolerable 
company with a brassie in his hand ; and 
mutual respect is the foundation stone 
of marriage. It is a fallible institution, 
anyway.” 

“Tf it’s fallible, it’s 


because human 


beings are too weak to live up to its 


requirements,” 
directness. 


Lawrence retorted with 


Perry nodded gravely several times. 

“But I think you expect too much 
from humanity in general, Larry. In- 
tolerance is always a fault of the nearly 
perfect.” - 
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Lawrence evinced a vague resentment 
at this. 

“I am no more perfect than any man 
who chooses to live up to a certain 
decent code.” 

“Tradition,” said Perry, and made a 
vague gesture with his slender, pale 
hand, “It’s been effaced, and plays no 
part. When will you learn that?” 

“Never.” 

A silence, until Lawrence, with an un- 
witting pathos that stirred Perry’s heart, 
told him: 

“Amy goes her own way. I could 
stand that. But now it’s Beryl. We 
were always so much together, and so 
easily understood each other’s thoughts. 
She wants to marry’—he hesitated— 
“Frank Hauben’s son.” 

Perry frowned. 

“Yes. I can see that that would be 
pretty upsetting. The Haubens are not 
so—desirable. I remember the boy the 
other night. Cocksure——” 

“T can’t stand him,” Lawrence said 
vehemently. “Aggressive. Full of 
business —his damned _ dollar-making 
I tried to explain to him. He 
was not impolite, exactly. 
refused to comprehend.” 

“Why not talk to Beryl?” 

“Oh, I have. She's 
Went away in a fury.” 

Perry smiled. 

“She would, of course. An 
Arabian poet said that 
lovers was water in a sieve. 


schemes. 
He merely 


infatuated. 


old 
advice to 
There is 
the conventional New York remedy for 
such a case. Take her away to Europe, 
to new surroundings, in the hope that 
she'll forget him. Our impulsive young 
things are always taken to Europe. 
Medieval castles and picture galleries 
are, apparently, a certain cure for love- 
sickness.” 

“Tf you would only be serious, Perry.’ 

“I assure you, | am. But we needn't 
weep, need we? ‘Lohengrin’ hasn’t been 
played yet. Take my advice. I think 
there’s a sailing for the Mediterranean 


once 


, 
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on the twenty-eighth of the month— 
Italy and Egypt.” 

For a long time Lawrence was silent. 

“I think you're right,” he admitted 
presently. He took up an evening news- 
paper. “There is a sailing for the Med- 
iterranean on the twenty-eighth. Yes, 
I think we will go. I need the change 
myself. Amy I'll have to relinquish, 
But for Beryl’s ultimate happiness I’ll 
always fight.” 

“Are you sure,” Perry asked, “that 
you are fighting for her ultimate hap- 
piness? Parents, for all their experience 
and perception, sometimes make grave 
errors.” 

“But,” Lawrence expostulated, 
“there’s nothing in common between 
them, except youth.” 

“And youth’s point of view,” Perry 
amended. “A strong bond, if it sur- 
vives the first few years. How can we 
tell? My same Arabian poet asserts 
that it is easier to find the imprint of 
fishes’ feet than to understand the work- 
ings of a young woman’s heart. A wise 
fellow, indeed.” He rose, consulting 
his watch, as thin as a gold coin, and 
drew on his gloves. “I must be going. 
To-night is ‘Faust’ at the Metropolitan, 
and Chamlee is singing the garden 
scene! Romance still survives in my 
heart, you see, in spite of certain men- 
acing aches in my bones.” He became 
suddenly grave. “Don’t let this depress 
you, Lawrence. Try the cure. She'll 
kick, but make her go. And remember 
that she isn’t altogether to blame. It’s 
the trend of the times—gradual decay 
of parental control. You slipped into it 
as much as the others, as soon as her 
mother died. If she hadn’t been out 
all night six nights out of seven, she 
could never have become so intimate 
with the boy. Nor am I blaming you for 
spoiling her; anybody would. I know 
how you love her.” 

His handclasp was more than usually 
warm, his expression more than usually 
moved to sympathy as he turned to go. 


The Haubens moved to their new 
house in town for the spring months. 
They were dining for the first time—en 
famille, as Mrs. Hauben put it—in the 
narrow and frigid Gothic sepulcher 
known as the main dining room. It was 
an austere chamber, the groined ceiling 
lofty and dim, the stone walls relieved 
by an elaborate strip of carved oaken 
wainscoting. Frank Hauben sat at one 
end of the long refectory table, illum- 
inated by six tapering yellow candles, 
his wife at the other, an infinite distance 
from him; their son, curiously isolated, 
sat halfway between them. 

It was altogether a solemn function, 
that dinner, served by liveried automa- 
tons. A faint chill permeated the room, 
an odor of damp stone, tempered only 
by the crackling warmth of logs in the 
wide marble fireplace, an occasional red 
gleam of century-old andirons. A silence 
captured them as they dissected recalci- 
trant partridges, while one of the foot- 
men filled their Venetian chalices with 
excellent Pommery. Belle Hauben, at- 
tired in brown chiffon contrasted by a 
single perfect string of amber, evinc- 
ing that peculiarly good taste in dress 
which in a woman does not always 
imply good taste in other matters, 
gazed into her frothing glass and said, 
more to break the silence than for any 
other purpose: 

“I’m not so crazy about your friend 
Dulac, Frankie. To tell the truth, I 
thought him somewhat stiff.” 

Although vaguely ill at ease under the 
furtive scrutiny of an imported British 
tribe, she managed to preserve an ade- 
quate dignity, an impersonal and modu- 
lated tone scrupulously cultivated. Her 
husband, to her dismay, seemed to find 
humor in her remark. 

“Dulac was always like that,” he 
chuckled. “But I somehow liked him, 
as a boy. He was so superbly typical 
of his kind. There were no concessions 
about him, if you get what I mean. He 
stuck to his code. I made him properly 
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mad once, I remember.” « He exploded 
into an unexpected, violent laughter ; 
then he recovered himself, and resumed 
his dinner. Young Frank, hitherto 
brooding, evinced a sudden, shrewd 
interest. 

“What’s all this? You mean to say 
you knew Lawrence Dulac when he was 
a young man?” 

His father surveyed him with mild 
surprise. 

“And why not? Will sons always 
be astonished that their fathers knew 
anybody in their young days? Surely 
I knew him, boysie. Fact is, I liked 
him so much that I asked him to come 
into the trade with me.” 

Young Frank dropped his knife and 
fork noisily. 

“Good Lord!” 

“Yes, boysie, I did. And got him 
mad—fnrious. If he had put his preju- 
dices aside and joined me, he’d have been 
about four times as well off now. Not 
that he’s actually destitute. I suppose 


he’s got a fixed income of about twenty- 


five thousand. But what’s that, living in 
New York, and with two daughters? 
And think of how the little business has 
expanded since those days. Hauben’s 
sig Four wasn’t dreamed of. We had 
one tiny store away downtown. De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis hadn’t heard 
of me.” There was pride in the poise 
of his dark, massive head. “But Dulac 
wouldn’t consider retail trade at all.” 
He sighed and gulped down the remain- 
der of his wine. “You can’t change that 
kind. They’re differently made.” 

Mrs. Hauben glanced at 
questioningly. 

“Your new girl, Beryl—isn’t she his 
daughter ?” 

Young Frank’s self-possession was no 
longer intact. He avoided her eyes and 
sought refuge in the pattern of lace 
under a candelabra of burnished brass. 

“That’s so, Belle. But she’s wide 
awake; doesn’t share any of his fossil- 
ized ideas.” 

4—Ains. 


her son 
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“Just what do you mean by that, 
boysie?” 

He looked with an air of helplessness 
at his father, who promptly explained. 

“My dear Belle, Lawrence Dulac is 
what you and I call a snob. Long, long 
ago a Dulac swaggered at the side of 
Lafayette, and none of his descendants 
have ever been able to forget it.” 

“They have a wonderful social po- 
sition,’ she mused with the utmost 
gravity. 

“Of a kind. But God knows what 
use it is to him. If you consider a 
round of Sunday-afternoon calls on 
elderly women of Dutch ancestry as 
the social life, I agree with you. But, 
Belle, that’s no life. Sunday evening 
dinners south of Fourteenth Street—— 
Maybe his daughters are gayer. Boy- 
sie’ll tell you all about that.” He winked. 

3oysie said, a slight tremor in his 
voice : 

“She’s a perfect wonder, father.” 
And, unable to prevent himself, added 
clumsily: “Some day, I hope ~ Fe 
seized his champagne, leaving the sen- 
tence uncompleted. 

His father and mother exchanged a 
swift glance. 

“Oh,” she said. “If that hap- 
pened it Her hands were clasped. 
You'd like it, wouldn’t you, Frank?” 
Pleadingly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Boysie’s on his own hook. 
choose the right girl. 
common sense. 
little snob.” 

“She isn’t,” his son asserted with 
some vehemence. “Oh, she isn’t. She’s 
the best little mixer in all the world. 
Every traffic cop on Fifth Avenue 
adores her.” 

“Um,” said his father. 
see that. 
different?” 

“Environment, father. 
and living in live times. 
a good girl down. 


He'll 
Got his father’s 
ut I hope she isn’t a 


“T don’t just 
How can the children be so 


Live friends, 
You can’t keep 
Lawrence Dulac’s in- 
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fluence ceased when Beryl went to school 
in America.” 

“Well, whatever else you do,” his 
mother interposed, “don’t ever humble 
yourself in her eyes. You're every bit 
as good as she is. I know something 
about women’s minds—— Aware of 
the reéntrance of two footmen, she be- 
came silent. Young Frank was visibly 
distressed. 

“Let’s forget it for a while,” he 
pleaded ; and silence ensued. 

Presently Mrs. Hauben rose. “Coffee 
in the Little Trianon, Dawlish,” she said 
with dignity. 


3eryl, warm and comfortable and 
sleepy under the patchwork quilt that 
Hannah had made, and, with her in- 
evitably biblical mind, had christened 
“Jacob’s Coat,” lay in bed considering 
fathers in general, and her own in par- 
ticular. “Lawrence Dulac,” she whis- 
pered to herself, “Lawrence Dulac.” 
She had just made the startling dis- 
covery, by a process of analysis, that 
Lawrence Dulac was in reality two per- 
sons. It puzzled her; so much so that 
she continued to lie in bed, although 
Hannah was uttering dire threats outside 
her door, ominous prognostications as 


to what happened to young girls who lay 


abed on God’s glorious mornings. 
First, then, con- 
tinue speculating upon this fascinating 
subject of dual personality. Dad was 
not only a conventional deity of the 
household, but also a very near, lovable, 
understandable person; some one to be 
alternately obeyed, remonstrated with, 
petted, coaxed, wheedled, conversed 
with, flattered, but always lovable. And 
—one must admit cold facts—the source 
of all good things. She recalled, smil- 
ing to herself, an ancient French pro- 
verb: “A father is a banker provided by 
nature.” Still, entirely apart from that 
horrid thought, there was no question 
whatever of her sincere love for the 
Lawrence Dulac who was called dad. 


there was dad, to 
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Secondly, there was Lawrence Dulac, 
a grave man many years older than her- 
self, who was hard to understand. He 
only appeared in dad’s place on certain 
rare occasions when she was very angry, 
or when her critical faculties had been 
unpleasantly aroused. Lawrence Dulac, 
unlike dad, was a chilling creature who 
was prone to exhibit exasperating preju- 
dices, a despairing narrowness of out- 
look; who censured one’s best friends 
for trivial breaches of etiquette; who 
attempted to revive antiquated rules 
about the behavior of young girls; who 
surveyed the world in an embittered 
frame of mind; who was altogether an 
unmovable, antagonistic personage. 
Lately, and unfortunately, she had seen 
more of Lawrence Dulac than dad. She 
again consulted the note she had found 
that morning under her door: 


I am going downtown to get our steamer 
tickets, but wili be back for luncheon, Mean- 
while you had better start buying a few of 
your traveling things, and some light clothes 
for Egypt. Dap. 

Although it was signed by dad she 
knew that the note had been written by 
Lawrence Dulac. 

“Tf that’s his attempt at a solution of 
my infatuation, as he calls it,” she told 
Hannah, who had entered the room to 
draw apart the blue brocaded curtains, 
“T must say I’m disappointed in him. 
It’s so unoriginal.” 

She yawned delicately, thrust a pair 
of long white legs to the floor, inserted 
feet in slippers, and sat up. 

“Still”—another yawn, arms flung up- 
ward—“I suppose all fathers are un- 
original. It’s in their nature. Frank 
and I decided yesterday that our chil- 
dren were going to be highly original 
offspring. We'd let their individualities 
develop, even if they eventually turned 
into gunmen.” 

Hannah, with her hands on 
hips, stared at her. 

“Beryl! If that’s the 
ladies talk nowadays—— 


gaunt 
way young 


Her lips 


” 
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were compressed. “There are certain 
facts about life which are supposed to 
remain unmentioned, at least before 
marriage.” 

“If Amy’d had a little more inter- 
change of views with her precious Bur- 
ton before she married him, she wouldn’t 
be in the soup now,” Beryl retorted, 
swinging her legs. “She’d have found 
out what he was worth. Size up your 
man before the fatal bells begin to chime, 
Hannah. Lord! That man Burton! 
Solid ivory from the neck up. Oh, well” 
—she jumped out of bed and stood 
blinking in the sunlight—“Amy, as a 
girl, was Victorian at heart, anyway. 
Afraid to talk; blinded by the radiance 
of young love. Oh, sweet mush! A 
Victorian like you, Hannah.” She flung 
her arms about the bony shoulders and 
kissed the immobile, stern face. Han- 
nah attempted to look grateful, without 
complete success. 

Beryl critically surveyed 
nightgowned, in the mirror. 

“I’m mostly legs, Hannah,” she re- 
marked. “I wonder why?” 

Hannah said: 

“You’re a queer 
Sometimes you’re a perfect infant; 
sometimes you talk like a worldly 
woman. Your bark’s worse than your 
bite anyway, dearie. Now stop babbling. 
Your bath will be ’most cold by now.” 

Bery] flew from the room. A moment 
later Hannah heard splashings, snatches 
of a cheerful, discordant song: 


herself, 


mixture, 


Beryl. 


‘T’m a little wild rose, 
Not a mild and prim rose——”’ 


Then: “Oh, Hannah! Father’ll be 
in for lunch. I’m lunching with Frank. 
setter tell him. I’d hate to have him 
think I was doing it on the sneak.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


His razor, pajamas, and soap most 
carefully restored to their respective 
niches in his kit bag, Lawrence sat down 
on the untidy berth and raised the win- 
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dow curtains of the compartment. All 
the sunlight in the world burst upon him 
in a vivid white flood that dazed his still 
sleep-laden eyes. A thick film of sand 
lay on the window sill, he observed, and 
also powdered the collection of hand 
luggage on the rack above his berth. 
The southward progress of the express, 
a pretentious affair of long, azure- 
painted sleeping cars, was leisurely in 
the extreme, indicated by the gentle 
click of intersecting rails, and a mo- 
notonous creaking of the sleeping car’s 
elaborate woodwork. There was, too, 
a constant lateral swaying motion 
caused, ihe presumed, by a sandy road- 
bed. 

From the window he surveyed an im- 
mediate expanse of undulating white 
sand, a billowing sea of ivory, and, in 
the distant west, a pallid strip of green 
maize bordering a wide and lazy river, 
colorless in the sun’s glare. Sometimes 
a feathery silhouette of clustered palms 
flitted across the window, and, less fre- 
quently, the huddled cubes and domes 
of a mud-brick village. He opened 
the window and inhaled the morning air, 
possessing a buoyant, tender freshness 
that at once dispelled the last traces of 
heaviness in his head; exhilarated him. 

A signpost at the roadbed’s margin 
drifted by, informing him that Luxor 
was but sixty kilometers to the south. 
A faint, tingling sense of expectation 
pervaded him that he had not experi- 
enced for years, illogical, without basis, 
but insistent. He left the compartment, 
and, in the narrow corridor, squeezed 
his way past a group of tanned and wiry 
British subalterans smoking early pipes, 
keen-looking young men in serviceable 
field uniforms, the chain insignia of a 
smart cavalry regiment gleaming at their 
shoulders. They were indulging in mild 
complaints. 

“If the wretched train doesn’t shift 
along a bit, we'll miss the Assouan con- 
nection.” 


“Ruddy German locomotive—that’s 
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the reason. The E. S. R. should have 
scrapped all that junk years ago.” 

He knocked at a compartment ad- 
joining. Beryl, in a homespun skirt and 
a grass-green sweater, immediately 
opened the door. An oblique shaft of 
sunlight from the window behind her 
framed her russet head in an indeter- 
minate, luminous aura. 

“My dear,” he protested laughingly, 
“you anticipate a little, don’t you? That 
garb, for traveling e 

“We'll be there very soon,” she re- 
minded him. “Besides, you have to 
look cheerful and informal in this coun- 
try. Stodgy old traveling clothes 
wouldn’t seem right in a_ baby-blue, 
comic-opera train. Let’s have breakfast. 
I’m famished.” 

They made their way forward to the 
dining car, already crowded, and even- 
tually gained a table, the previous occu- 
pants of which had apparently prolonged 
their breakfast with a willful perversity 
on seeing them waiting at the door. A 
Nubian, with a permanent grin on his 
flat countenance, took their order, and 
padded away in carpet slippers and a 
billowing robe like a blue nightgown. 
Lawrence looked at Beryl gazing pen- 
sively at the stark panorama from the 
window, and wondered how far he had 
succeeded, how far she had forgotten. 
And she, as if divining his thoughts, re- 
marked wistfully: 

“Of all the places in the world, dad, 
I suppose you’ve chosen the one most 
likely to—help your experiment. 
There’s so much here to distract one, 
such a beautiful blending of old and 
new. What a perfect time we did have 
in Cairo. Remember the Gezireh ball, 
the moonlight——- Those English sub- 
alterans were all darlings, but all ex- 
actly alike. And that week at Mena 
House! Heavens! One could live here 
for years and never see it all.” 

His affection for her surged warmly 
within him. 

“T’m glad you enjoy it so. 


As for 


Ainslee’s 


what you call my experiment, couldn’t 
you manage to forget that aspect of the 
winter ?” 

She pouted, maintaining an attitude 
of flippancy that was transparent. 

“Asking a good deal there, aren’t you, 
dad?” She sighed, and became graver, 
toyed with the dark-blue china before 
her, adorned with the intricate Wagon 
Lits monogram, “Oh, well, I'll honestly 
try, but I can’t promise.” 

A bald, middle-aged Frenchman 
across the aisle was appraising her 
beauty with am unflinching, expression- 
less gaze. She tossed her head. 

“How they do stare. Some one ex- 
plained to me the other night that it was 
a form of compliment. A month ago I 
might have been annoyed. But travel 
gradually alters one’s point of view. 
Dad, as a nation we do need our rough 
edges filed and our sense of subtlety 
polished up.” 

“The crowd on the steamer!” He 
smiled reminiscently. “Where are your 
friends from Milan, Kansas—or was it 
Arkansas?” 

“They were nice,” she reproved him. 
“Genuine. How they enjoyed them- 
selves! If you only knew the utter 
relief of being able to say exactly what 
you mean to people, of being just your- 
self. In some ways I think we’re be- 
coming overcivilized in New York.” 

“T didn’t see many signs of it,” he re- 
plied with gentle sarcasm. “The 
dancing, for instance—— But, seri- 
ously, you’re becoming too thoughtful, 
analytical, lately, Beryl. I 
why.” 

He pondered for a moment over the 
expansion of individuality occasioned by 
travel. Once free from her accustomed 
surroundings, her standardized acquaint- 
ances, the routine of amusement never 
varying, she appeared to have acquired 
a definite personal quality that he had 
not before observed. 

“Love, I suppose, is the answer,” she 
told him directly, her eyes frank. He 


wonder 
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instantly avoided her gaze; preferred 
to ignore the reply. 


They went, of course, to the Winter 
Palace, that alabaster block of European 
luxury overlooking the Nile, and here 
found sunny bedrooms above a formal 
garden of palms and cactus and path- 
ways of reddish sand. Beyond the gar- 
den, beyond white walls nearly drowned 
in cascades of flowing scarlet bougain- 
villa, was visible a field of wavering 
sugar cane, a distant glimpse of Luxor’s 
ivory houses and dark, arabesqued win- 
dows, a solitary minaret, slender as a 
girl’s forefinger, in the tranquil, tur- 
quoise sky, beneficent above a squalid 
village. 

Luncheon over, they sat over pungent 
coffee in the dark, cool shade of the 
Moorish hall, while a stream of cosmo- 
politan humanity poured from the dining 
room and eddied in groups toward the 
sunlit terraces. British officers in khaki; 
eccentric French playwrights with white 
manes and heavily ribboned pince-nez ; 
unemotional, slender, blond English- 
women in sporting tweeds; studious 
American spinsters with determined ex- 
pressions, shell spectacles and many 


Baedekers; inscrutable young Egyptian 
aristocrats in impeccable English suits 
of gray herringbone oddly contrasted by 


jaunty red tarbooshes on their dark 
heads; stout, placid ladies with flowing 
veils from Cleveland, St. Louis, Seattle, 
and Tulsa, followed by stout, placid 
husbands in Palm Beach array; stocky, 
alert little American furtively 
punching terrified native servants as 
they passed them; little French girls 
with elaborate dark curls and white 
dresses so short that their knees were 
exposed and tanned to a nut brown; 
worried-looking, cockney interpreters 
carrying typewritten lists of their flocks ; 
flaxen-headed Swiss concierges, calmly 
answering volleys of questions about 
donkey boys, camel boys, cab drivers, 
Nile steamers, trains to Assouan, 


boys 
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Thomas Cook, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Rameses, Tut-ankh-amen, and kodaks 
without number, 

A small and volatile white figure pre- 
cipitously detached itself from the 
crowd emerging from the dining room, 
and shot toward them. Lawrence sud- 
denly found his hands captured in a 
warm embrace; found an eager, tanned 
countenace beaming into his. 

“Yes, it is I, Armand Marécotte! 
None other!” Words came tumbling 
from his lips; he gesticulated, almost 
danced, in his jubilation. “But this is a 
miracle, after all these years! It must 
be you, Lawrence! For the last ten 
minutes I have been watching you, to 
make certain.” 

He was at once, and without formal 
preliminary or hesitancy, the absurd, 
vivacious, highly strung Marécotte of 
old Toulon days. His bright, earnest 
features, Lawrence noted with some sur- 
prise, betrayed no hint of the years that 
had passed. Only a faint powdering of 
the sleek, dark hair above the high and 
narrow temples indicated a definite ma- 
turity. Otherwise, to all intents and 
purposes, he remained an active, ex- 
uberant young men, athletic in body, his 
features tanned to a deep brown by 
the Egyptian sun. He was attired in 
faultless, straw-colored tussah, a flaring 
scarlet tie under his soft and informal 
collar. There were wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of his eyes, but they were the 
wrinkles caused by an indomitable, per- 
petual sense of humor rather than the 
toll of care and unhappiness. 

“And this young lady?” he inquired, 
turning to Beryl. 

“My daughter, Armand.” 

“Dear me! My old friend an august 
papa. Time flies!” 

He seated himself between 
lighted a gold-tipped Maspéro. 

“And what, mon vieux, brings you 
here?” 

“Pleasure,” Lawrence replied hur- 
riedly. “And you the same, I suppose ?”’ 


them, 
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Marécotte appeared to find cause for 
laughter in this. 

“Truly, no man is as famous as he 
fondly and secretly believes, just as no 
man is quite as insignificant as he thinks. 
So America has not yet heard of me? 
Well, well. Some day I| shall be given 
the freedom of your illustrious New 
York, which I hear is a daily form of 
homage over there. Perhaps I am 
suffering from an inflated ego, but I as- 
sure you, Lawrence, I am renowned, 
quite renowned, in Egypt.” 

He paused, and winked at Beryl, as if 
to say: “See what fun I can have with 
your father!” She was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with that species of wink, a trick 
of parental contemporaries when in a 
facetious mood. 

“T will tell you the cause of my fame. 
Do you remember once, years ago in 
Toulon, I said that I was probably des- 
tined to become an archeologist, since it 
was the only study in which I evinced 
the slightest ability. 
but it was so. 
that in a 


I never knew why, 
A theosophist suggested 
former incarnation I must 


have been a court jester of Rameses; 


that the fascination of Egyptology was 
a mere return to my native 
haunts. The man was perfectly serious 
about it! Be that as it may, my 
prophecy came strangely true. Egypt 
lured me. I am now out here as the 
distinguished representative of a dozen 
I hob- 


nob with earls, heavy Teutonic profes- 


desire to 


European archzological societies. 


sors, and American millionaires with pri- 
vate dahabeahs on the Nile. I am, I re- 
peat, renowned!” He slapped ‘his thin 
knees and roared delightfully. “Is it 
not absurd? The polichinelle Marécotte 
gravely consulted by eminent and vener- 
able historians? But I am still, I prom- 
ise you, the polichinelle. These gray- 
heads from universities bore me; I have 
locked more than one of them in a damp, 
subterranean tomb as a punishment for 
not laughing at my jokes.” He paused 
and sighed whimsically. “But seriously. 


I must tell you what | have been doing. 
From that window you see the Libyan 
hills, yonder, across the Nile, that wall 
of fantastic, rose-colored rock? At its 
base, on this, the eastern, side, are the 
tombs of the ancient civilization of 
Thebes, the burial places of splendid 
kings and queens. Amenophis, Tatisoo 
—all the rest. Canarvon is 
marvelous work near there 
with that brilliant fellow Carter. Now 
I, a year ago, detected what I believe 
to be traces of a subterranean extension 
of these tombs beneath the hills, as far 
as the other side of the range. I have 
established a camp there. Like heaven, 
it is a devil of a place to reach, but de- 
lightful when you attain it.” 

He turned impetuously to Beryl. 

“Charming mademoiselle, you would 
just adore it. You and your father 
must come out to pass a few days with 
me at the camp. You will enjoy all the 
novelty of desert life 
forts of a good hotel 


doing 
now, 


and all the com- 
Sunset and moon- 
light are magic in their effects. A 
middle-aged who 
| articles for the 
tayed with us last 
month and became so amorous that I had 
grave 


spinster, an anglaise, 


was out writing 


English Churchman, 


lere 


I have 
few ex- 
‘ninety-eight Larose. 
What more, I ask you?” 


for my innocence. 
an excellent chef 


quisite bottles of 


fears 


there, and a 


She was at once captivated by the sug- 
gestion. 

“T’d love it! We could easily do that, 
couldn’t we, dad 

Lawrence hesitated, and tugged at his 
close-clipped, white mustache 

“A little bit rough for a young girl, 
isn’t it, Armand?” 

Marécotte feigned a wounded dignity. 

“Rough? It is luxurious as a favo- 
rite Pekinese’s basket. My wife lives 
there—at least she happens to be away 
in Cairo for a shopping expedition for a 
few days, but she has spent many happy 
weeks in the camp.” 


“Your wife? I didn’t know 
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“Oh, my dear fellow!” Marécotte ex- 
claimed, “didn’t you know of my joy? 
Did you never receive my letters? I 
addressed them most thoughtfully to 
‘care of’ the New York postmaster. 
About two years after you left Toulon 
I marfied Christine Fleurot. We are 
the happiest of mortals.” 

There was a long silence, until Law- 
rence asked, in a curiously quiet, re- 
strained voice: 

“But what happened to Durandel ?” 

Marécotte shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you? The old cad com- 
menced some nasty bickering about 
Christine’s dot at the last moment. 
Claude Fleurot was indignant and they 
had a violent quarrel, on the Quai de 
Cronstadt at the noon hour. They were 
both purple in the face, shouting. The 
excitement was tremendous. Some 
idiot turned in a fire alarm, I recollect. 
Thanks be to the bon dieu, the wedding 
plans were revoked. To make a long 
story short, I renewed my suit, and even- 
tually managed to convince the Fleurots 
that I was not a complete imbecile. I 
remember”—he chuckled—“that at the 
critical moment I had an article on the 
pre-Ptolemaic period published in the 
Revue de Paris. They were tremen- 
dously impressed, and from then on con- 
sidered me a worthy creature. Of such 
peculiar stuff are parents made.” 

He glanced at his watch, leaped up. 

“T must cease gabbling. I must go. 
My work begins again at five, when the 
heat of the day is over. There is a 
damnably dull Amsterdam ‘banker who 
insists upon being shown round the ex- 
cavations, but he reeks lucre, so I must 
propitiate him. All life is a series of 
propitiations, if one is ambitious. And 
now promise me that you will both come 
out to my camp. I shall make prepara- 


tions, and I shall expect you—to-day is 


Friday—on Monday next. Get your 
donkeys from Hassan’s stable; his boys 
have been trained not to utter obsceni- 
ties in English when they are weary, 
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and his animals are fairly good; at least 
they are young, so that their gait will not 
disorganize one’s liver. It is about four 
hours’ ride, and you will be able to do 
it comfortably in the cool of the morn- 
ing, if you leave here by half-past six. 
Is it agreed? My heart ceases to beat 
until you reply.” 

“It is somewhat of an adventure,” 
Lawrence began cautiously. 

Marécotte flung his arms upward in 
mock despair. 

“Ciel! He speaks like the inmate of 
an old man’s home.” Then, to Beryl: 
“What can we do with him?” 

“We'll be there,” she said, smiling, 
and gave Lawrence’s arm a tiny squeeze. 
“T think I can persuade him.” 

When Marécotte had hurried away 
she inquired: 

“Dad, who was Christine Fleurot, 
anyway? Did you know her?” 

He replied vaguely, as if from the 
depths of a reverie: “A very lovely 
girl. Yes, child. I happened to know 
her—quite well.” 

He sighed, and in one of his rare sur- 
renders to impulse, captured her hand, 
held it for a moment. 

“Come. Let’s go out for a stroll. I 
feel as if I need—well—plenty of sun- 
shine.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The evening sky, viewed from the tri- 
angular aperture of Lawrence’s tent, was 
a peacock blend of blue and green. AI- 
ready a star or two had appeared, remote 
and trembling, above the Lybian hills. 
A servant, a lean, ebony Bishareen, 
glided into the tent, lighted the Turkish 
lanterns of studded gold, and withdrew, 
bowing. With a sense of approval 
Lawrence observed that the man, even 
in a world of sand and sky, had con- 
trived to maintain an immaculate ap- 
pearance; that the white galabeah and 
scarlet sash were spotless—insignificant 
details, perhaps, but pleasing evidences 
of Marécotte’s complete capability. 
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Marécotte had not returned from his 
work; was still, probably, pottering 
about his subterranean vaults, and 
eagerly examining the mural decorations 
that surrounded the mummy of some 
long-dead royalty. Nor had Beryl yet 
returned from her day’s visit to Amy 
at Luxor. He frowned, wishing that 
Amy, after making a complete fool of 
herself in Paris, had not pursued them. 
He feared her unstabilizing influence 
over Beryl. He himself was determined 
not to see her; had sent a message by 
Seryl to this effect. Amy had gone de- 
liberately, against his expressed will, to 
Paris to attempt a divorce; had written 
him a rude and intolerable letter in an- 
swer to his last plea that she change 
her mind. He had, he decided, washed 
his hands of her, and would, from now 
on, allow her to pursue her own course. 
With a little sigh of disgust he picked 
up, for perhaps the tenth time that day, 
the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, three weeks old, and reread the 
obnoxious account: 

DULAC’S DAUGHTER FAILS TO GET 
DIVORCE FROM EX-GOLF 
CHAMPION. 
Were Absurd, Court As- 
serts; Mayford Will Bring Counter Action. 


Grounds French 


The whole affair was detestable, like 
seeing Amy’s person exposed to a gap- 
ing, curious world. Worst of all was 
the terminating paragraph stating that 
3urton Mayford, who had arrived in 
Paris, intended himself to bring suit, on 
grounds which he refused at present to 
reveal to the press. And yet, 
oddly enough, he was conscious of no 
strong resentment against Mayford. If 
\my had not done this mad, impulsive 
thing, he reflected, there would have 
been no publicity, no airing of purely 
private matters. Bitterly he tossed aside 
the newspaper, and took Amy’s last, 
hurried scrawl from his pocket: 


Ominous. 


I hear now that Burton intends to sue. Well, 
The darn fogls wouldn't grant the decree. 


he can go ahead! I wish him luck, for the 
sake of both of us. It would be just like 
him, though, to imagine infidelity because I 
dined a couple of times with young Raspa- 
nelli at the Ritz last winter. Did you ever 
hear of anything so perfectly crazy? I’m 
staying at Luxor a week longer. Beryl tells 
me you don’t want to sce me. Tragedy of a 
young daughter turned from the doors of her 
home. You've got your ideas, and I, mine. 
If we can't agree, perhaps it’s wiser to stay 
apart, but | wish you were more human. 

Her whole attitude was clear in that 
letter. A wave of hardness, born of his 
own sense of integrity and duty, surged 
over him. He Amy's 
acter in a cold, critical mood of analysis, 
and decided that she was 
ing in the very elements of stability, in 
the very 


dissected char- 


found want- 


standards to which the Dulacs 
1 


owed a perpetual allegiance. 

With misery in his heart, he left the 
tent, stepped out into the cool evening 
to absorb the view which, although he 
had known it for two 
would never grow tired of. 


weeks now, he 
The undu- 
lating sea of sand and shingle, purple- 

the y falling dark- 
ness, the hills to the west, a lighter 
mauve etched against the unreal, green 
sky, the ragged still faintly 
stippled with a lingering wash of gold. 
The air was sharply chilly. 

He discovered, all at once, Christine 
standing beside him in a black, fragile 
evening dress, a cloak thrown lightly 
about her shoulders. Tor some minutes 
she did not speak, as if realizing that 
for any banal 
and forced exchange of words between 
them. He recalled ‘their meeting ten 
days before, and how, with a perfection 
of naturalness, she had clasped his hand, 


looked straight into his 


shadowed in swiftly 


summits 


there was no necessity 


and had 
at once succeeded in establishing an ad- 
mirable 
them. 
In the twilight he studied her; found 
her lovely with a definite but gentle ma- 
turity; he noticed the unconsciously 
proud poise of her fair head. Her hair 
always reminded him of—what was it? 


eyes, 


basis of friendship between 
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—sunlight flickering on birch bark. Her 
expression had lost its youthful eager- 
ness, and had given way to a fine, philo- 
sophic calm, but her eyes possessed, still, 
their wide, unfathomable candor. The 
preservation of her youth, he mused, 
was little short of amazing. 

Achmed, the head servant, broke in 
on his thoughts with a monotonous beat- 
ing upon a bronze gong. She gave him 
a hurried little smile and, still without 
speaking, preceded him to the large tent, 
where the dining table with its heavy 
damask, gleaming silver, and a rose bowl 
containing Nile lotus, awaited them. 
Noting the two places that were set, he 
remarked casually: 

“Armand not back yet?” 

He saw her frown quickly. 

“He gets later every day. 
working too hard. 
sleeps. 


I’m afraid 

He hardly 
What a curious thing, that a 
man should become so fascinated by a 
dead civilization !” 

He had never heard her refer to 
Marécotte in so aloof and objective a 
manner. He laughed, perhaps a trifle 
nervously, and, as they sat down, com- 
plimented her upon the appearance of 
the table. She gave a little sigh. 

“Armand and I make an effort to 
maintain some sort of standard of living. 
Without that we would go down hill 
rapidly enough.” She smiled; then, 
suddenly, covered her face with her 
hands. “The sand and sky, forever and 
ever! Diable! If you knew how it 
played on one’s nerves, Lawrence. It is 
quite true, although you laugh. There 
is a kind of desert madness that seizes 
you, if you’re not careful. I’ve seen it 

in others i 

She broke off abruptly, and added al- 
most in a whisper: 

“T’m Something—came over 
me—— By the way, where is your little 
daughter? She should be back by now.” 

“Her sister is in Luxor,” he informed 
her. “She'll probably spend the night 
there, and come out in the morning.” 


he’s 


sorry. 


“Already tired of desert life? 
not take her long.” 

Her tone was once more that of the 
conventional hostess. 

“Just restlessness. They must always 
be moving on, these young people. You 
know how they are.” 

“We had no children, as you know.” 
She again emitted a little sigh. “But I 
should think their mere presence would 
be compensation for any of their ador- 
able defects. Yet I suppose you have 
your worries, Lawrence. I have noticed 
you lately—not at all happy.” 

How unerringly she comprehended 
him! As she always had, and always 
would. He leaned toward her, his heart 
warmed, craving a sympathy and under- 
standing which he had lately come to re- 
gard as a thing he would never again 
encounter on the face of earth—until he 
had remet her. 

“My other daughter, Amy.” He 
paused, flushed. “I think I told you of 
her ideas on divorce. Well, she failed 
in Paris. She succeeded in putting her- 
self in the wrong before the whole 
world. She’s in Luxor, but I won’t see 
her.” 

His features were clouded with bit- 
terness. 

“The new generation is headstrong,” 
she admitted, “but I refuse to believe 
them altogether in the wrong. After 
all, how can one expect youth to be 
perfect when brought up in a world 
where all standards are tottering, where 
the very fabric threatens to disintegrate? 
They are seeking new ideas to supplant 
the old, useless illusions, once they were 
shown the utter futility of everything 
we had tried todo. Inarticulate youth!” 

“Tnarticulate!’’ He laughed. “Youth 
is the loudest, most loquacious thing in 
the world to-day.” 

She rejoined softly: 

“My dear Lawrence, you stem to 
think that there’s something novel in this 
struggle between the ideas of young and 
old. Don’t you remember Tacitus de- 


It did 
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ploring the young men of his time, and 
comparing their manners with those of 
his own youth? It is hard to grow old 
tolerantly and gracefully.” 

“They have no taste, and no subtlety,” 
he averred. “And as for any prescribed 
rules of conduct, they don’t exist.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tsn’t there just a little bit of jealousy 
in that remaark, Lawrence? Don’t you 
ever regret, for instance’—she hesi- 
tated, a flush creeping to the soft curve 
of her cheek, and continued, with a 
slightly palpable effort—‘that, for in- 
stance, you and I could not have had all 
that splendid freedom together ; that we 
could have ridden on horses together; 
dined at little inns @ deux; returned 
home as late in the evening as we liked? 
If those conditions had existed in our 
time, I that men and 
women would have understood each 
other better, and that, consequently, 
fewer mistakes would have been made.” 

Astonished, he speculated upon the 
implication of her words. For a time 
he remained silent. Then asked her di- 
rectly: 

“Forgive me, Christine. 
actually 


believe young 


But are you 
happy?” 

She rose, went to the tent opening, 
and stood there surveying the twilight. 
Her head was turned from him, so that 
he could not see her expression; her 
voice reached him, low, not quite steady: 

“As happy as the average married 
woman, I suppose. Armand is an angel, 
but he will never be a grown-up angel. 
In marriage one learns, gradually.” She 
turned and faced him. “If you want to 
know, Armand lives on the very surface 
of life, except for his work. He skims 
over existence lightly. That is all, Law- 
rence.” 

She resumed her place at the table. 

“I shouldn’t, of course, talk in this 
fashion. But I’ve always had to be 
frank, somehow, with you, because you 
comprehend, without unnecessary words. 
And sometimes, one must reveal one- 
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self. Oh, Achmed, bring coffee now, 
will you?” 

They turned to other topics. Achmed 
reappeared with the tall percolator, the 
rosebud cups in filagree frames set upon 
an immense tray of wrought Ottoman 
gold. To Christine he handed defer- 
entially a slip of paper, which she read, 
frowned at, and quickly tore up. 

“Armand thinks that his work may 
detain him all night,” she said evenly. 
“This has not happened before.” 

Lighting his cigar, he realized that 
her answer to his question regarding her 
happiness had been an abrupt negative, 
as unequivocal, in fact, as good taste 
would permit. He reflected that Ar- 
mand Marécotte was a_ light-headed 
idiot, a fool, to neglect her for the sake 
of the shriveled corpses of kings, the 
painted histories of obscure and non- 
sensical deities. A sudden gust of wind 
swept through the aperture of the tent, 
causing the blue flame of the percolator 
to waver, the canvas wall at his back to 
flap heavily. At the same moment Ach- 
med, inscrutable in the shadows, ap- 
peared to stiffen, and observed in his 
curiously impersonal manner: 

“A big sandstorm coming, I think, 
madame.” 

“You had better run down to the exca- 
vation and tell Monsieur Marécotte,” 
she suggested. 

“T had already told him, before he 
sent madame the message. Monsicur 
Marécotte said that he would remain 
there until the storm was over.” 


The hours of the night crept wearily 
on as Lawrence, alone again and in his 
tent, reviewed ‘the past two weeks—two 
weeks in Christine’s company which had 
curiously dimmed the passage of many 


years. 
aware: 


Of one supreme fact he wag 
that in her presence he had 
acquired a new happiness, a certain sense 
of peace and of being completely under- 
stood, that he had not, in recent years, 
believed possible for him to possess, 
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Beyond this conclusion he dared not 
drift, and, controlling his thoughts, he 
began slowly to pace the floor of his 
tent. 

The night was all at once desperately, 
dangerously still. Breathless. Deciding 
that sleep was altogether out of the 
question, he tried to pin his wandering 
attention upon the pages of a Tauchnitz 
volume Christine had lent him to while 
the hours. 

Abruptly, at half-past three by his 
watch, the intolerable tension snapped. 
A burning blast of wind assailed the 
tent. The canvas walls quivered and 
flattened on their frail framework, 
tautened, and suddenly emitted a volley 
of whiplike reports, at once deafening 
and maddening. The Turkish lantern 
above him swayed on its chains, the 
flame dying low, then leaping to a wild 
flare. He ran to the tent flap and at- 
tempted to tighten its thong fastenings. 
A cyclonic blow tore the canvas from 
his hands, hurled him bodily backward 
and a whirling curtain of yellow mist 
enveloped him. Blindly he groped for 
familiar objects, his bed, his chair, 
choking and gasping. A dull roar pene- 
trated his brain; his vision was all at 
once obscured and darkened by the fly- 
ing sand. Sand! he tasted it, breathed 
it, was’ engulfed in it. At the same 
time a furious, dry heat spread con- 
sumingly through his veins, racked his 
very being, and tortured him. 

In his rocking mind 


one thought 


lingered tenaciously, sharp and clear. 


Christine. 
Christine. 


What had happened to her? 
He heard himself calling out 
her name, but his own voice was feeble 
and remote, lost in the uproar. He 
plunged out of the tent into a mad, blind- 
ing world of sand and blackness. 

“Christine! Christine!” 

Some one else, from an unbelievable 
distance, was shouting her name with 
his voice. His feet sank into a soft, 
yielding mass, a bank of sand piled high 
by the furious south wind. .He stag- 
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gered, swayed, his eyes closed by an un- 
bearable, searing pain. All at once a 
hot, dry hand clasped his, and he heard, 
obscurely, Achmed’s calm voice: 

“Madame’s tent fell, sir, but I took 
her to the kitchen. It is the strongest 
and safest. Come with me, sir. I will 
take you there.” 

Body bent, strong arm grasping his, 
Lawrence went resolutely forward. 

He found her sitting, calm and fully 
dressed, amidst the gleaming pots and 
pans of the kitchen tent. Exhausted, 
he slumped into a chair. She at once 
rose and, obtaining cold water from 
Achmed, tenderly bathed his eyes, his 
head and wrists. 

“I’m sorry,’ he managed to say. 
“How absurd of me, to give you all this 
trouble, when I had come to help you!” 
His laugh was apologetic. 

He gazed about him. The kitchen 
tent, built on military lines, less pre- 
tentious than its neighbors but firmer in 
structure, was admirably resisting the 
prolonged assault of the storm. 
Presently Achmed, with a grave bow, 
departed, burnoose wrapped over his 
dark face, on some quixotic errand con- 
cerning the native servants quartered 
on the outskirts of the camp. 

“He is really marvelous,” Christine 
remarked, “but then I suppose he is 
used to the spring khamsins. We should 
not have stayed out here so late in the 
season.” She added, in a facetious 
spirit: “Like the end of the world, with 
just you and I together. Rather curi- 
ous, that, isn’t it?” 

“T wonder,” he mused, “if 
is perfectly safe?” 

He was surprised at the evident irri- 
tation in her reply. 

“Of course he is. One need never 
worry on Armand’s account. He is 
underground, probably absorbed in the 
translation of some rrdiculous cartouche, 
and totally unaware of all this. To- 
morrow morning be prepared for jokes 
at our expense.” 


Armand 
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By now the thunder of the south wind 
had gradually subsided to a prolonged, 
melancholy moan. He felt considerably 
better, more at ease, and proceeded to 
light his pipe. For a while silence 
claimed them both. 

Of a sudden she stood up, her fea- 
tures drawn and weary, her fists 
clenched. 

“Oh, this evil, evil place!” she cried. 
“This perpetual sand and sky and wind! 
If I have to endure it much longer, I'll 
go mad. Mad!” 

Never had he seen her so wrought 
up, so far removed from her accustomed 
poise and serenity. She was now walk- 
ing up and down, alternately clasping 
and unclasping her hands, her head 
thrust sharply back, eyes closed, her 
lips drawn downward, as if with an 
acute suffering. He attempted clumsily 
to soothe her with gentle and conven- 
tional little phrases, but she appeared 
to be unaware of his voice, even of his 
presence. Of a sudden she had knelt 
to the floor by a chair, had flung 
arms across her face, and was sobbing, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

He knew then, with a certainty that 
was tremendous, overwhelming, reach- 
ing the very fiber of his being, that there 
was the woman he had loved, adored, 
throughout the whole of his life; whose 
image he had ever pictured in his lone- 
liest, unhappiest moments; who was at 
once his best. his dearest friend, and 
the one woman of his heart. He knew, 
too, that her grief was his grief, her 
happiness his happiness, inextricably and 
eternally woven together. He went to 


her, his vision of her blurred, a surpass- 
ing tenderness in his heart, and assisted 
her to her feet. She turned a face, wet 
with tears, to his. 

“Oh, mon cher, is all life so—illogi- 
cal?” 


For an instant he did not compre- 
hend, and then, with the candid gaze 
of her eyes searching his, the whole 
significance of her actions, her words, 


sharply reached his heart. THe took her 
by the shoulders, inclined his head, 
kissed her on the curve of her cheek. 

She looked up at him, with an ex- 
pression that was both tenderness and 
surprise gently mingled, and he knew 
instantly that the critical moment, in his 
very kiss, he had confessed failure in 
her eyes; that his inherent code had at- 
tained its greatest victory. She re- 
leased herself; turned away from him. 
And in a daze he heard her voice, tinged 
with a faint, ironical mockery, that only 
a woman's voice can possess, a mockery 
that cut him far more deeply than any 
sharp, bitter words. 

“Tt is no use, of course, to have 
learned—now. You, and perhaps I, 
Lawrence, were born of an age that 
never sanctioned the madness of obey- 
ing reason. But I want you to know 
that I have lived, twice. Once on the 
red rocks of Porquerolles. Once—for a 
moment—to-night.” 

He knew, then, that, if he had but 
kissed her lips, an infinitesimal alter- 
ation of that single embrace, all might 
have been different, changed. He moved 
again mechanically toward her, but with 
a sudden, surprising access of strength 
she thrust him away, went swiftly to the 
tent opening, and drew back the flap. 
Outside the night was once more still, 
seemingly exhausted by the test it had 
undergone. 

“There’s a glimmer of light in the 
east,” she said, her voice slightly un- 
steady. “I think you had better leave 
me now, Lawrence. Don’t wait—please. 
I couldn’t—quite—stand it.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


At the edge of the table-land, before 
commencing his descent to the Nile 
Valley, Lawrence reined up and paused 
to contemplate the view. Below him 
the trail wound its way intricately be- 
tween fantastic, conical peaks of red, 
Nubian sandstone, dipping out of view 
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now and then into some caldron-shaped 
depression, its floor a glittering mass of 
mica and transparent, many-colored 
pebbles. Pyramidal piles of stone indi- 
cated, in the native fashion, its elusive 
course, since otherwise there was no 
outstanding object by which a traveler’s 
bearings might be taken. Nothing but 
sand, and stone, and sky, an uncompro- 
mising, sterile scene. The morning sun 
radiated upon it all pitilessly, the sky 
was high and bright, with a few, faint, 
cirrus clouds. ‘There was no shade; 
there were no birds; in the air no in- 
sects; no manifestation of life in any 
form. Only himself, his horse, and 
eternity. 

Once he looked back, and could see, 
in the midst of the desert, three minute, 
black patches. Armand’s excavations. 
Armand, the fool, who saw things more 
clearly underground than in daylight, 
who understood the civilization of three 
thousand years ago better than his own 
immediate times. 

He urged his horse on, threaded his 
way down the narrow pass, and at a 
turn in the trail the Nile Valley leaped 
into view, the durra fields jade green 
in the sunlight. He saw the gaunt, mo- 
tionless stone figures of the Colossi, be- 
yond them the pale, silvery gleam of the 
river, and Luxor not yet awake, a white, 
sleeping village. 

His mind was now clear and active; 
his body refreshed by an early morning 
breeze suddenly sprung up from the 
valley. Only a dull ache in his heart 
remained to remind him. He found 
himself looking back on the whole of 
his life from a curious, detached point 
of view. It seemed to him that Law- 
rence Dulac’s existence had been a long- 
drawn, silent battle for the preservation 
of certain important things. A sense of 
ordinary integrity, of duty. He was 
aware of no pride in the thought, for to 
do otherwise than preserve these had 
been, according to his tenets, out of 
the question. And he realized, too, that 
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he had undergone at last the final battle ; 
had survived, although it had left him 
with enduring wounds, 

He had by now attained the fringe of 
the durra fields, which the trail traversed 
on a high and narrow embankment. The 
desert was behind, the surface under his 
horse’s hoofs, now, a pleasant, yield- 
ing sand. A native officer of the police 
corps, mounted on a lean camel, a long 
Bedouin gun slung over his shoulder, 
swayed past him and saluted with a 
cheerful: 

“Good morning, my gentleman !” 

He shook his horse to a canter, head- 
ing for a clump of palms on the hori- 
zon that marked, he knew, the Nile 
ferry’s landing. 

Luxor was hardly awake as he dis- 
embarked from the felucca and rode 
under the leafy lebbek trees toward 
the hotel. A man outside Cook’s office 
was hauling up heavy steel shutters with 
a rasping sound on the still morning air. 


In the Winter Palace gardens, as he 
swung through the wide gates, a tur- 
baned brown boy was cutting roses for 
the breakfast room, gleaming shears in 
his hands. 

He reined up at the hotel door; dis- 
mounted. A slight, small figure in white 


flew out to meet him. Arms were about 
his neck ; lips pressing against his cheek. 

“Beryl, dear. You up at this hour!” 

She seemed to be all atremble with 
some suppressed excitement. 

“Oh, dad. I’m so glad you're back! 
I’ve got such news to tell you. Only I 
won't tell, unless you promise, promise 
not to be cross.” 

He left his horse in charge of a na- 
tive and ascended the steps with her, 
into the cool Moorish hall. 

“Is Amy here?” he asked as they sat 
down. 

“She is. And she’s dying to see you.” 

He smiled at the extravagant phrase. 
Then, his voice suddenly tender, told 
her: 

“T’ll see her, as soon ag she comes 
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down. There’s no use making things 
miserable for us both.” 

“Frank Hauben arrives 
afternoon,” Beryl said, after a pause. 

He flushed darkly; a wave of sus- 
picion, of anger, assailed him. 

“Is this a scheme of Amy’s? 
against me?” 

“No, no, dad! It was a complete sur- 
prise for us all. He landed at Alexan- 
dria yesterday, and wired me.” She was 
standing before him, pleading, eyes 
bright with tears. “Dad, you believe 
me, don’t you? You don’t think I’d do 
anything underhand to you. Do you?” 

A silence, until he said, capturing her 
small hands: 

“Naturally I believe you. It’s one of 

few things left for me, my dearest 
—faith in you.” 

“And—you’re not—angry ?” 

He shook his head, 
her by the arm, walked to the elevator. 
Outside the door of her bedroom he 
suddenly demanded: 


here this 


A trick 


rose, 


and, taking 


“Beryl, 
yourself?’ 

For a moment she did not understand 
his exact meaning; her heart must have 
skipped a beat as she whispered softly 
in reply: 


are you absolutely sure of 


“T’m not certain what you mean, dad.” 

“IT mean—about this boy.” His arms 
went about her. He held her close, very 
close, to him, aware how dear and com- 
pletely precious she was to him. “If 
you’re stire that your instinct is right, 
well—I’ll no longer interfere. There’s 
enough unhappiness in the world al- 
ready.” 

He gave a little sigh, submitted him- 
self to her impulsive, overwhelmingly 
grateful She hugged him, 
clung to him. Paradoxically it seemed 
to him that his promise, costing him a 
supreme effort, a sacrifice that he alone 
would know throughout the years, had 
brought to her a happiness, 
which was the true 
own life. 
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The Message of Ginevra 


Author of 


OD takes care of fools and chil- 
dren—yes,” said Doctor Fel- 
lowes, with the air of one who 

has private reasons for certainty, “but 
not of young women. He expects them 
to look out for themselves. Especially 
the Daisy Miller type.” 

“Are there any Daisy Millers left?’ 
Mrs. Mannering’s faint amusement was 
more in her voice than in her expres- 
sion. Clarissa Vaughn decided that 
Helen Mannering smiled so little for 


fear of disturbing the fit of her per- 


fectly put on skin. “I thought that the 
\merican girl abroad, these days, had 
nothing to learn. And there are more of 
her than ever. I wish you could see 
the young people—dancing all the way 
from London to Cairo, and, I must say, 
behaving much better than one has been 
led to expect.” 

“There are always Daisy Millers.” 
The doctor yielded to his temptation to 
sententiousness. “You meet her where 
he has the least right to be, even in the 
student quarter, They do the most un- 
‘onventional things, these girls; they 
live cheek by jowl with the most risky 
situation without seeing them; they 
hopelessly compromised and 
never know it. It takes a thunderclap 
to make them face facts. And a thun- 
derclap is likely to leave nothing but 
débris.” 

“The war must have taught them a 
lot,” suggested Piers Mannering. He 
was a bulky, quiet man, who looked, in 


become 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


“Ways of Deliverance,” 
“The Revival,” etc. 


@ 


these surroundings, as though he were 
intended to form a background. In the 
business world it was different; other 
people formed his. He was rather 
grateful to the war, and willing to say 
a good word for it. It had helped him 
to make a great deal of money. 

“The story of the woman of whom 
I am thinking, the woman I met a few 
months ago, had nothing to do with the 
war. It began before that,” said the 
doctor, and lapsed into silence. 

Clarissa Vaughn squeezed her hos- 
tess’ arm. “Don’t interrupt him; don’t 
move,” she breathed, in her softly im- 
pulsive manner. “He’s going to tell one 
of his stories.” Fellowes’ stories were 
famous. During his period of incuba- 
tion, even the fan in Helen’s hand, a 
long, green feather that looked like a 
palm leaf set in a stem of clouded am- 
ber, seemed to hold its breath. 

They were seated in what might be 
called the open air. That is, the marble 
terrace underfoot jutted out for several 
yards from the protection of the portico. 
A line of sedulously selected flowers 
divided it from the grass. Because the 
un- 
pleasant, Oriental rugs had been thrown 
over this corner of the floor. And be- 
cause there is something unfinished 
about the look of the sky, well- 
conducted, spaced trees, straight from 
a nursery, had been planted at studied 
intervals, The murmur of the Sound 
came harmoniously through the pause 


scratching of chairs on marble is 
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that Fellowes was allowing himself. It 
was the trained and tempered outdoors 
that Clarissa glanced about at, just pas- 
toral and sincere enough. And Heaven 
alone knew what it had cost. The house 
behind them bulked like a small hill. 

“The story—and the thunderclap,” the 
doctor took up his thread, “form really 
an excellent example of what I have 
just said. Of the girls, one helped her- 
self and escaped. The other helped her 
sister and was immolated. And, so far 
as I can see, Providence stood by with 
its hands in its pockets, and—did 
nothing.” 

“Cynical, Fellowes, cynical,” his host 
reproved. He was as broad-minded as 
anybody, but he liked religion kept out 
of the conversation. It is difficult to 
keep up with the fashion in irreverence, 
after all; to recognize the proportion 
of profanity that the best people accept. 
He was in a peculiar position. The 
Mannerings had been, years ago, among 
the best people, unchallenged. Then 
they had dropped out, under the in- 
exorable push of diminished fortunes. 
Now that the tide had turned again, 
they were winning back their lost foot- 
hold, and false steps of any kind were 
to be avoided. 

“This question of the American girl 
has always interested me,” he said 
solemnly, “both as a study in sociol- 
weal 

“And in girls,” said his wife quietly. 

“The dramatic possibilities are end- 
less,” the doctor commented. “Now 
these girls—let us call them Genevra and 
Madge; those are two pretty names 
they seem to have wandered, with all 
the confidence of young lambs, into a 
world whose only interest in them lay 
in clipping lambs. Consider the prodigal 
humor of it. Lambs who believed them- 
selves perfectly sophisticated, enlight- 
ened, able to take care of themselves.” 

He settled himself in his chair, like 
an actor for whose scenes a portion of 
time has been cut off from eternity, and 


sacredly reserved for his exclusive use. 
His glance went from one to the other 
of the women who sat, facing him, in 
the shaft of light that came through the 
wide window behind him. They were 
both immensely attractive, and as dif- 
ferent as could be. Clarissa’s face was 
mobile, telltale, a waxing and waning of 
expression. Or was it telltale? Enig- 
matic. Helen’s features were as calmly 
perfect as a mask. But, like a mask by 
Benda, the lack of motion was no lack; 
there was the promise of expression, 
the implication of hidden life. He 
wondered how she had ever come to 
marry Piers, Clarissa’s husband he had 
never met, but he found himself curious 
about him. Two women, for a miracle, 
with the attraction of mystery. 

“Imagine, then, these two American 
sisters planted in the artists’ quarter of 
Paris, in Montmartre itself, They 
would not have lived anywhere else; 
they were after the real thing. They 
were going to paint, in the style of day 
after to-morrow. They were not en- 
tirely free lances, you must understand. 
They were part of that vast horde of 
floating Americans whom one meets 
everywhere, even at Embassy balls, and 
wonders how they got there. They had 
letters, affiliations with most desirable 
residents of the American colony. Ami- 
able ladies were prepared to be kind to 
them, so long as they remained modest 
and grateful, and appeared in clothes 
not too flauntingly ‘arty.’ But they, 
very naturally, had not come to Paris 
to live the sheltered life. Not ex- 
clusively. 

“So they lived among the artists. By 
the way, they were the only residents 
of the Quartier, of whom you have ever 
heard, who did not live au cinquiéme. 
One would fancy, judging by the novels, 
that houses on the left bank of the Seine 
begin at the fifth story, and have nothing 
under it. Ginevra and Madge, on the 
contrary, occupied a very nice studio 
apartment au troisiéme. I am afraid 
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that they were very extravagant. It 
costs something to live in two worlds. 
They worked hard, but they also played 
hard. They were popular. They had 
parlor tricks. Madge sang delicious 
chansons de coon, and danced the new- 
est American jazz, which was not so 
old then. And Ginerva had an uncanny 
faculty for telling fortunes. Poor girl, 
it was useful to her later. 

“So people were always running up 
and down the narrow stairs, past the lair 
of the cross old concierge, that led to 
their little anteroom. That is apt to be 
the case when, in addition to other at- 
tractions, one keeps open house in a 
miniature way, with a samovar eternally 
on the table, and an overflowing cup- 
board. In the small town where I was 
born, they call it hanging bait out of the 
window. 

“And, of course, there were young 
men. Did I say’that they were far be- 
yond pretty, both of them? Madge was, 
at that time, of what you might call 
the fined-down shepherdess type, the 
marquise-bergére, that may develop into 
almost anything. Ginevra was a little 
stately, with classically banded, dark- 
brown hair, and a far-away look. Her 
type, no doubt, had something to do with 
deciding her destiny. When I knew 
her- 

The green fan lifted and waved half 
a dozen times in the air. Both women 
parted their lips, then apparently de- 
cided to let the doctor tell the story in 
his own way. Piers Mannering got up 
softly from his chair in the shadow and 
went into the house. It was plain that 
the recital not dnteresting him. 
There was no promise of 
about it, 

“No doubt they were pestered by men. 
And, being human and full of the in- 
destructible artlessness of the ‘nice’ 
American girl, they encouraged some 
of them most recklessly. Foreigners, as 
you know, do not understand flirting. 
To them a coquette is, quite simply, a 
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cheat, a person who promises what she 
has no intention of performing; there- 
fore, a person with whom one has every 
right to get even. Innocent flirtation? 
Bah! A contradiction in terms, my 
friend. 

“Certainly they began to be talked 
about in the two worlds, especially in 
the more correct one. There came re- 
monstrances. Was it possible that they 
were living like that? Impossible hours, 
doubtful places, drinks a good deal 
stronger than grenadine that a well- 
brought-up girl contents herself with, 
gambling—especially gambling? Madge 
laughed. It was all part of the fun. 

“But one day she received a rude 
shock. She had been giving a spirited 
and cruelly faithful impersenation of 
Mrs. Kenton Wright, the most severe 
and the most exaltedly respectable of the 
critics. Ginevra listened in silence. 
Then she went definitely over to the 
enemy. 

“*That isn’t funny,’ she stated. 
Then, out of the blue sky: ‘Madge, I 
think that you had better marry Adams 
Wright.’ 

“Now to have one’s sister select one’s 
husband is always an impertinence. 
Otherwise I do not think that Madge 
would have said deliberately the most 
cruel thing that she could think of. 

“Why don’t you marry him your- 
self?’ she inquired coolly. 

“Ginevra turned quite pale. 
balled her little fists as women do to 
give themselves courage. ‘He doesn’t 
want me and he does want you.’ 

“The silence said so much that Madge 
hastened to overwhelm it. ‘He is abso- 
lutely the least exciting man I ever met. 
He doesn’t fit in with anything I care 
about. He doesn’t fit in here worth a 
cent. He only came over to escort his 
mother home, and his one mad passion 
is to get back to New York and to busi 
ness. Oh, yes, he’d like to carry me 
with him, I know that. His courtship 
is just as solid and unmistakable as the 
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rest of him. He bores me to death. 
Quel type!’ 

““He’s a man to depend on,’ Ginevra 
said in her hard, determined tone. ‘And 
God knows which of the others is. You 
need somebody to look after you. You 
ate making a fool of yourself.’ 

“It was not the right tone to use. It 
is difficult to be tactful from a bruised 
and frightened heart. Madge sprang 
up like a piece of whalebone. Two red 
spots came out on her cheeks. She did 
not ask the obvious question. ‘In what 
way?’ Ginevra gave her the answer. 

“*About Léon Givry. You go every- 
where with him. What’s worse, you 
play cards in his rooms with all sorts 
of people. It isn’t as though you were 
even in love with the man. I might un- 
derstand, then.’ 

“Isn't it funny!’ observed Madge in 
her silkiest voice. ‘It’s just like that 
poem of Heine’s, where the young man 
loved a girl, and she had chosen another, 
and the other lover another, and so on. 
Adams likes me, and you like Adams, 
and Léon is crazy about you, and I— 
no, I don’t love anybody, but I come 
nearer to finding Léon infatuating than 
anybody else. I get more out of him in 
an evening than I should out of Adams 
in a year.’ 

“There was an intolerable sting in the 
words. Now what Ginevra wanted to 
do was to put her arms around her little 
sister and say, ‘I’m scared. I’m scared. 
Of this dreadful Paris, and the whole, 
dangerous world where nobody loves 
you as I love you, not wanting anything 
in return, I want you to be happy. I 
want you to be safe. I’m willing to 
marry you to the man I adore, because I 
know he will be good to you.’ And, of 
course, she did nothing of the kind. No 
one is more chary of the emotional 
gushes than youthful members of the 
same family. Therefore all that she 
uttered, in a rather bad-tempered tone, 
was, ‘We're spending entirely too much 
money.’ 


“*We always have,’ Madge agreed 
coolly. ‘After a while, when we begin 
to sell things, it will be all right.’ 

““But suppose we don’t sell them. 
Look at the awfully good work that 
doesn’t get sold” It was new for 
Ginevra to be as pessimistic as that. 
They had the most perfect faith in 
ultimate success. 

“*Then it will be time to talk about 
marrying.’ 

“*This time you must listen. You 
know that we calculated, when we came, 
that our money would last for three 
years. Well, there’s very little left of it.’ 

“My fault, of course. Well, when 
they sell the mill stock and send us the 
money for that, we can go on quite a 
while, can’t we?’ 

“From the little Regency desk that 
was about the only thing in the apart- 
ment that had a_ trustworthy lock, 
Ginevra produced a long, thick envelope. 
‘The money came this morning. I had 
the draft changed into cash, because you 
know the trouble we had about the other 
draft: This is almost everything we 
own in the world. Will you agree to 
this? There isn’t enough of it to in- 
vest. The best use we can make of it 
is to go on with our lessons. Our work 
will have some commercial value after 
a while. It must. But, in the mean- 
time, will you agree to put this in the 
bank and use only a certain fixed 
amount each month? Strictly, I mean?’ 

“ “How much is it?’ 

“*Two thousand dollars. We can 
make it last for a long time. First we 
ought to get a cheaper apartment.’ 

“‘No. I like this one,’ declared 
Madge obstinately. 

“Ginevra’s hand went out in a gesture 
of hopelessness. Her sister interpreted 
it. ‘No, it isn’t only because Léon’s is 
just upstairs, though that’s convenient, 
too. I like it.’ Her shoulders lifted in 
a very French shrug. ‘You know, if I 
made any such bargain, I’d never keep 
it. You've got to give me some leeway, 
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Ginevra. Slave all day and yawn over 
the art magazines every evening! No, 
thank you,’ 

“*Then what are you willing to do?’ 

“Madge sat up, very businesslike and 
reasonable, ‘Say, listen to my proposi- 
tion, as they say at home. Let’s divide 
that money. You do as you like, and I 
do as I like. And’—she flushed like a 
child with a secret—‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the grasshopper came out bet- 
ter than the ant, at the end of the year.’ 

“*You mean—you certainly don’t 
mean that you would gamble with it? 

“Madge met the horrified question 
with an ironical smile. ‘My luck’s turn- 
ing. The bounce has begun.’ 

‘“Ginevra watched her as though she 
wee indeed an eccentric insect. ‘I can’t 
consent to any such crazy division. Be- 
sides, you know it wouldn’t be real. 
After you had lost yours,’ said Ginevra 
simply, ‘whatever I had would belong 
to you, too.’ 

“*Well, I don’t suppose you would 
actually turn me out,’ Madge answered 
lightly. There was an unwilling recog- 


nition of her sister’s generosity that 


made both uncomfortable. ‘But I 
shouldn’t lose it. We'd live in luxury. 
Speaking of luxury, Adams asked me to 
lunch at the Marigny. It’s the wrong 
hour of the day to go there, of course. 
He prefers things to be dull. By the 
way’—she came behind her sister and 
tickled the back of her neck, where the 
brown waves melted into a downy tri- 
angle—‘yesterday he was exactly like a 
hero ina Dickens novel. He offered him- 
self formally again, and told me, if I 
ever needed him, I was to come straight 
to him, no matter what the circum- 
stances might be. I wonder what he 
thinks I’m capable of doing. He had 
evidently heard something damaging. 
He is bon enfant, in his way, though 
it must be terrible to be as serious as 
that. I said that I’d remember it.’ 
“When she fluttered out, the other 
girl sat for a long time, her elbows on 
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the table, staring at the long envelope 
which lay on the dull wood. At the 
bottom of her heart was stark terror. 
Madge was impossible. Suppose that 
Ginevra were to die suddenly and the 
little grasshopper be left without even 
her feeble ward between gossamer 
wings and a wintry world. And Adams 
loved her. How could any girl be so 
blind as to laugh at Adams, his rocklike 
determination, his thoroughness? That 
was the way a man ought to be, a fitting 
antagonist for fate. 

“T like to think, remembering what 
came after, that there was one very 
beautiful thing, one very precious mo- 
ment, that belonged to Ginevra. There 
is a peculiar feeling of exultation, of 
unearthly happiness, that comes when 
one has looked one’s heart’s desire in 
the face and given it solemnly, without 
regret, without any taint of self, into 
the keeping of another. It doesn’t last 
long, but it is more like getting outside 
the prison of the body than any other 
experience of life.” 

Fellowes’ glance played over the two 
women who sat, listening with that ab- 
sorption which is the story teller’s ob- 
jective, in front of him. After a mo- 
ment he added, with that tinge of irony 
by which the civilized man masks his 
sentiment, “I may be wrong. You 
doubtless know of other ways of es- 
cape.” 

“Go on. What came next?” 
Helen Mannering. There was a flavor 
of withdrawal about her words, as 
though she might add, “What is it to 
you, the intimate things I know ?” 

“Léon Givry came next,” answered 
Fellowes dryly. “There’s no need to 
describe him. You know him. The 
second-rate man-about-town, the dilet- 
tante, surprising one by a picture in 
the exhibitions, once in a lifetime. He’s 
in all the books, slightly differentiated. 
But, preferably, he’s the fldneur, the 
amateur of women, the parasite of so- 
ciety and of letters. Occasionally, when 
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the depths in him get stirred, queer 
things lift their heads from the ooze. 

“He came in with that mixture of 
ingratiating ease and watchiulness that 
is the hall-mark of his kind, Then, like 
a veil, something went over him, a doubt, 
a deprecation, that was not without its 
appeal. It showed the capitulation of 
the man’s whole nature. 

“*Mademoiselle, he began, ‘I am 
fortunate to find you alone.’ He spoke 
in French, and she answered in the same 
language. That is, she did not answer 
at all, but bowed her head as French- 
women do, acknowledging one’s pres- 
ence, 

“For some time,’ he continued, ‘I 
have wished to speak to you seriously. 
It cannot be unknown to you’—sud- 
denly he rose and stood tensely, his 
hands clenched, his whole manner. one 
of desperate feeling—‘you. are the one 
woman in the world.’ Again it was 
almost pathetic to see the struggle of 
this man, so fluent, so adroit in the use 
of words, to find the phrases in which 
to express his agony of passion and of 
reverence. He blurted out at last. ‘My 
father is a lawyer, at Lille. He can 
be judge at any moment. He is pros- 
perous. I am the only child. On my 
mother’s side there is a little noble blood. 
Some day I shall be known. Will you 
do me the honor of becoming my wife?’ 

“At any other time she might have 
realized that this bald statement, this 
middle-class list of inducements, was 
more of a compliment than any poetic 
rhapsody of love that he could have 
offered. It was his ultimate way of 
showing his respect and his sincerity. 
The traditional love terms were stale 
with use, profaned by association with 
other women. But to Ginevra the 
speech was grotesque. She had a wild 
desire to laugh. The unexpectedness of 
it was so funny. And from the roman- 
tic and cynical Léon! 

“Even as she tried to speak gently, 
the corners of her mouth twitched. ‘I 


am sorry, but—but it cannot be.’ She 
cast about in her mind for the usual 
kind ways of refusing a man, ‘I like 
you very much—oh, very much, as a 
friend, but I shouldn’t make you 
happy at all. I hope you will find some 
woman who will.’ That sounded quite 
right. 

“*Mademoiselle Ginevra, to me you 
are something entirely apart from other 
women, he said wildly. ‘You are a 
special creation of le bon Dieu.’ His 
deep eyes were at her mercy, like the 
eyes of a prisoner, For a moment she 
thought. Then: 

“‘T think you do love me,’ she said 
abruptly. 

“Her use of the unveiled word en- 
chanted him. He threw himself across 
the interval that divided them and seized 
her hands, kissing them all over before 
she could draw them away. 

“Love? It is too poor a word. All 
that I am is yours!’ 

“She rescued her hands and en- 
trenched herself behind the table. ‘In 
that case you can do me a great service.’ 

“A glow came into his dark cheeks, a 
resurgence of hope. She ought to have 
been warned, but she went on steadily: 
‘Your opinion weighs with my sister. 
You have an influence. I wish that you 
would use it to keep her from—playing 
cards.’ 

“He started, as though utterly sur- 
prised by a new idea. Indeed, for the 
first time, the idea was driven home 
in his mind, that he was nothing to 
her. She saw in him only a man of her 
acquaintance, a man who might be used. 
The wound of his self-love must have 
reinforced the gnawing anguish of his 
disappointment. ‘Is that all? he de- 
manded tensely. 

“ ‘All r 

“*You do not care for me, then, not 
even a little? You have been playing 
with me?” Her look of wonder seemed 
to goad him to fury. ‘You have played 
with me. You have cheated me.’ The 
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barrier of the table went down. There 
was a moment in which he held her in 
his arms. She wrenched herself away, 
shaking with anger and disgust. What 
she said to him she could never remem- 
ber, but he listened to her, poised like a 
restive horse that is held back by main 
force from dashing down the track. 

“ ‘Bien,’ he said, his lips curling away 
from his teeth. ‘Bien. I know now 
where I stand. You will be sorry, my 
pretty lady. You are all like that, you 
Americans. Your emotions are of the 
imagination. You like to get your 
sensations by proxy to drive a man mad 
and watch his uncouth writhings, thank- 
ing your God of the Puritans that he 
has made you otherwise. When it 
comes to facing reality you are afraid. 
And I loved you; understand that well. 
You do not imagine what that means, 
but I loved you! You will be sorry.’ 

“She had not long to wait before 
finding out what he meant. He began 
his campaign at once. She herself had 
given him the clew to the vulnerable 
spot. And she could not hold herself 
altogether blameless. She had flirted 
with him, in the beginning. 

“The dreariness of her own thoughts 
sent her out into the air. Madge’s idea 
of a walk was to pin a bunch of violets 
on her muff and stroll along the Bois. 
Ginevra loved her own neighborhood. 
But to-day it seemed indifferent, hostile. 
When she returned, some disorder about 
the rooms indicated that Madge might 
have flown in and out again. As she 
glanced about, Ginevra’s eye was at- 
tracted by a bit of white caught in the 
closed flap of the desk. Had it been 
there when she locked up the money 
with its envelope, before leaving? It 
looked—different. 

“The money was gone. 

“For a moment the idea came to her 
that Léon had returned and robbed 
them, out of revenge. Impossible. He 
had no idea where the key was kept, 
snugly in the bookcase between the 
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leaves of Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim.’ He 
was of the school which believes in 
making an enemy ruin himself. She 
would have to be on her guard against 
him now. Above all, Madge must give 
up seeing him. He would strike through 
Madge. 

“Suddenly, as though she were pres- 
ent in the room upstairs, the whole pic- 
ture came to her. 

“It was a wild-eyed and frightened 
Madge who slipped in at last, long after 
midnight. And, as always, at the first 
glimpse of that helpless desolation, 
Ginevra’s anger melted. She made 
room on the couch before the fire, and 
the child threw herself half over her, 
and burst into sobs. 

**Ton’t scold me, don’t scold me, or 
I'll die. I only meant to play with my 
half. My luck turned. I won and won. 
And then, when it went back on me, I 
kept hoping. I couldn’t let it all go, 
could I? 

“*How much have you lost?’ Ginev- 
ra asked, all expression drained from 
her voice. After a while she said: ‘All.’ 
It was not a question. She was sure. 

“The story came, interrupted by gasps 
and bursts of grief. Just as she had 
guessed. Léon had met Madge on the 
staircase, had got her promise to join 
his little intimate card party that eve- 
ning, Yet, the usual crowd, Raoul and 
the two Gagneurs, and little Madame 
Dubois. Quite proper. After a while 
the other four had played together, but 
she and Léon had thrown dice. A new 
game he taught her—cards and dice. 
She had lost her head. The others had 
come around and cheered her on. They 
had bet higher and higher. Yes, she 
was une vraie sport, not afraid of any- 
thing. There had been some sort of 
mixed drink, and Raoul carrying the 
tray around in his ridiculous way, ask 
ing, “Ouill you cocktail?” You know 
his crazy English. Oh, she was a fool, 
a fool! What were they to do? What 
were they to do? 
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“All at once she cried out, ‘And he 
cheated, just as you said!’ 

“Ginevra caught her head and tilted 
it back. ‘Say that again. Are you 
sure ?” 

“Ves. At the end he got careless. I 
know it. But I didn’t say anything be- 
cause I couldn’t prove it. But he did, 
he did!’ She added, with her old de- 
fensiveness: ‘I was right. But for 
that, I should have won.’ 

“Her sister gathered up the dark silk 
wrap with a hood that had slipped to 
the sofa. ‘Come.’ She held it out. 

“*Where are you going? asked 
Madge, dazed. 

“*To get the money back. If he 
cheated, I’ll make him return it.’ 

“*But how—how ?” 

““‘T don’t know. Something will 
come to me. But he'll give it up; I 
know that. Come.’ She was wrapping 
herself in a cloak as she spoke. She put 
out the dim light in the anteroom before 
opening the outer door. 

The stairs were chilly, and lit only 
by the glimmer from a hall lamp below. 
The apartment above theirs was dark. 
No one answered Ginevra’s careful 
knock. She could feel Madge shivering 
against her. 

“*T remember,’ she whispered. ‘He 
said that he would see Madame Dubois 
home.’ 

“*Then we'll wait here for him.’ 

“Oh. If somebody saw us! He—he 
told me where his key is. He never 
carries it with him because he’s so care- 
less that he loses it. He hides it be- 
hind that ornament at the top of the 
jamb.’ 

“Ginevra’s teeth set. She did not for 
an instant believe that Léon was in the 
habit of leaving his door key behind. 
He had told Madge this for a special 
reason. Perhaps he counted on her 
return, in the despair of her loss, to 
plead with him. It would. be like him. 

“Ginevra was a tall woman. She 
reached up and found the key. The 


door opened into an anteroom, the re- 
plica of their own. Madge murmured, 
‘I'll stay here.’ Ginerva entered the 
sitting room, closing the door Sehind 
her. It was as well not to be heard 
by any late passer-by on the stairs. 

“The place was littered with scattered 
cards, glasses, chairs set anyhow. On 
one table a large, white cat was squat- 
ting, her pink tongue industriously 
stroking a plate of sardines. She sprang 
down without a sound, grazed the arm 
of the sofa, made a miraculous turn in 
the air, and disappeared under the 
valance. A cushion fell, displacing a 
cane that lay across it, a heavy, Oriental 
cane with a head of hammered bronze. 

“Ginevra’s eyes followed her. Then 
she slipped to her knees as silently. As 
the cat had passed, something, lighter 
than the dark rug, had glimmered under 
the sofa. She drew it out. Miracle of 
miracles! It was her own familiar 
white envelope, the envelope that held 
the money that Madge had lost. Her 
fingers questioned it ravenously. The 
money was there. 

“She had been seeing pictures all day, 
pictures with the strangest validity. 
Now she saw another. She saw Léon 
carelessly thrusting his winnings in his 
breast pocket, getting his guests out of 
the place, then making some excuse to 
return for a moment. He would not 
care to carry so much money at night 
through the streets. He had no time 
to lock it up properly. Madame Dubois 
was waiting on the landing. It would 
be safe under the sofa, no dowbt, for a 
little while. Who would come in, any- 
way? 

“She grasped the envelope. Well, this 
was luck, at last. There would be no 
need of a scene. The money was hers, 
hers and Madge’s. He would never 
suspect her. Why, it seemed impossible 
to her, herself, that she should be doing 
this, here, late at night, in a man’s 
room. They must go. 

“All at once, from the anteroom, a 
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sound came, not loud but full of men- 
ace. Her heart stood still. Her hand 
must have closed automatically on the 
massive cane, because she found it later 
grasped in her fingers as though it were 
a part of her. Madge! What was hap- 
pening td Madge? She sprang to the 
door and threw it open. 

“Two figures swayed in the little 
space. Madge, straining back with all 
her strength, was trying to free herself 
from the hand that had closed over her 
mouth. Let us be just to the man. 
Perhaps he had only intended to keep 
her from screaming and alarming the 
whole house; perhaps he meant only to 
frighten her a little. Ginevra could not 
see his face. On Madge’s was a look 
of terror. Very deliberately, he kissed 
her. 

“And in that moment Ginevra became, 
not a sister, but a mother. It takes only 
an instant with some women, And, as 
any hunter can tell you, a mother is 
the most dangerous thing on earth. She 
does not think; she acts; acts with the 
inevitability of a natural law. 

“Ginevra’s arm swung above her 
head. I do not believe that she knew 
how she had struck, until she saw the 
man crumpled up at her feet. She 
struck only once. For minutes she 
stood motionless, torpid, looking at the 
red spot on his forehead that spread and 
spread, trickled down the curve of his 
cheek, made a fuzzy little pool on the 
rug. Stupidly she knew without know- 
ing, that Madge was crouching beside 
her, feeling over the floor, that she was 
out of the place like a shadow, wrapped 
in her dark cloak. The one clear 
thought was that no one must know 
that Madge had been there. 

“She never saw her again. 

“She, Ginevra, had said that some- 
thing would come to her. She had 
counted on inspiration. Well, 
this had come, out of the primitive, 
where most inspirations come from. 

“To Madge came the inspiration of 


some 
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self-preservation. And here she passes 
out of the story, passes straight to the 
young man who had stood in the back- 
ground, like a young American in a 
novel, to be called for when he was 
needed. We can imagine the story she 
told—not by any means the real story. 
Of one thing we may be sure. When 
the respectable Mrs. Kenton Wright 
found that her son’s intention to marry 
was immutable, she decided to make the 
best of it. The next boat-train con- 
tained the three of them. The young 
couple were married in London, and left 
at once for America. One condition 
only was exacted in return to her ac- 
quiescence, Adams’ wife must break 
off all connection with her disgraceful 
sister. It must be a promise. 

“IT have every reason to know that 
Madge kept it.” 

“And Ginevra?” asked Clarissa softly. 
She sat sideways, one slim hand on her 
eyebrows, as though to temper the light 
from the window which shone in her 
face. The shadow of the hand formed 
a Harlequin mask. 

“And Ginevra. You can imagine 
her, too, coming out of her torpor, with 
one idea shining before her like a 
crystal, the idea that Madge must be 
kept clear; coming out to see the pale 
face of the concierge peeping round the 
edge of the door. The rest followed. 
More people, the gendarmes, the procés 
verbal, interminable questions. She 
let them say what they wanted to. The 
one point she insisted on was that her 
sister had gone out to join friends, be- 
fore she, herself, had come upstairs. 
They could not shake her. By this 
time, I think, it had become a fixed idea 
with her that one of them, at least, 


should escape. And her chance now 


was hopelessly gone of escaping any- 
thing. 

“It did not even rise to the dignity of 
tragedy, after the first while Léon hung 


between life and 
covered and was 


death. When he re- 
anxious only to drop 
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the case, it degenerated into one of those 
student scarrdals of which you may read, 
by the dozen, in the Petit Parisien, be- 
loved by grisettes and clerks. A sordid 
love quarrel, a somewhat ferocious 
beauty ; that was all. 

“She found herself one of those 
women whose friends feel that they 
simply cannot stand by them: There 
was one way only by which she might 
have been more or less rehabiliated, and 
she refused it. 

“Love, as has been noted by experts— 
I claim no credit for the discovery— 
affects people in all sorts of ways. In- 
stead of coming back to life more bent 
on revenge than ever, Léon Givry 
emerged from his little encounter with 
sudden death—well, you remember that 
picture that does infrequently get into 
the exhibitions. It was like that. 
Something fine had, quite incredibly, 
come to the surface, a really great and 
unselfish love. Perhaps there was in 
it just a little of the bizarre. A woman 
who could hate like that—Dieu, how 
she could love! He implored her again, 
even with humility, to be his wife. 

“But she would have none of him. 

“She disappeared from Paris. There 
was nothing else to do. Without 
friends, without money. She changed 
her name, and during the next few 
years she learned the difficulty of mak- 
ing a living when one has neither char- 
acter nor antecedents to produce. 
Finally she used what she had. She 
became one of those mystery-mongering, 
crystal-gazing peepers into the future, 
who find clients among women of stand- 
ing. I do not say that she liked this 
way of life. But, in this world, life 
pays you only for what it wants from 
you. She was a success. At least, she 
avoided the curiosity of the police, and 
she saved a little money. If she had 
fallen ill, she might have become a light 
in spiritualistic circles.” The doctor 
paused, as though somebody would cer- 
tainly ask a question. 


Mrs. Mannering stirred. “You say 
that you met her? Where?” 

“Did you go to have your fortune 
told?” Clarissa’s voice cut in. 

“My fortune has already been told. 
No, I met her because my guide mistook 
his turning, last summer in the Alps, 
and landed me at a little resort of which 
I had heard. It is not so expensive as 
Davos, but is almost equally salutary for 
sufferers from diseases of the lungs. 
The hotel doctor having been called 
away, I was asked to look at a lady who 
had suddenly developed an abnormally 
high temperature, accompanied by de- 
lirium. When I discovered the delirium 
expressed itself in the English language, 
I was interested. When she became 
herself again, and learned how much 
she had told me, she supplemented it. 
Some women like to confess to a mem- 
ber of the clergy. Others prefer a doc- 
tor. She was glad, I think, to unburden 
her loneliness to some one from home. 
She asked the most touching questions. 
And she told me everything in return, 
except the names. They do not matter. 
What does matter is the story of the 
two women, The woman who suffered 
martrydom and held her tongue, and the 
woman who ran, and let her suffer.” 

“Aren’t you a bit hard on the girl?” 
Mannering’s resonant voice made the 
doctor’s head jerk sideways. He had 
not noticed his host’s return. “She 
must have lost her head completely. 
She wasn’t responsible.” 

His wife spoke almost in a whisper. 
“No doubt she has suffered for it since. 
Give her the benefit of the doubt.” 

Fellowes put the tips of his fingers 
together judicially. “You are a bad 
psychologist. She has, to all appear- 
ances, flourished like a green bay tree 
so Ginevra had heard. I can forgive 
her for yielding to the safety instinct. I 
can forgive her panic. But one thing I 
cannot forgive. She retained presence 
of mind to fumble that envelope from 
the floor, where Ginevra had dropped 
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it, and, with her shaking fingers, take 
her half of the bills out of it. And for 
this deliberation I cannot forgive her.” 

There was a longer silence. From 
inside the house came the discreet 
sound of tinkling of ice in glass. Man- 
nering got up. They heard him give 
some directions to the man who had 
brought in the tray of light and stim- 
ulting refreshments that always ended 
the evening. Clarissa rose and wan- 
dered off along the terrace, for a final 
look at the stars. 

Helen Mannering leaned forward. 
She gave the impression of a woman 
thrusting aside a fundamental shyness. 
“Doctor Fellowes,” she said hurriedly, 
“I think you are wrong about what you 
said at the beginning, about God not 
looking after women. ~ Surely that 
woman—Ginevra—got something out of 
life. She was a good woman. She 
stood the ultimate test of goodness; 
never weakening, telling. She 
saved her own self-respect.” 

Doctor laughed quietly. 
“Well, I don’t know how much of that 
survived. It is not exactly ladylike to 
hit a man murderously over the head, 
nor to live on the weakness and super- 
stition of other people. But perhaps.” 
After a moment: ‘ Yes.” 

“Is there anything—anything I could 
do for her? You don't 
nerved herself again—“‘you don’t know 
how her story has touched me. Some- 
thing that could be arranged, through 
you, maybe, in a way that would not 
hurt her . 

“You are proving my theories beauti- 
fully,” he answered with irony, “Your 
kind impulse, my dear lady, comes too 


never 


Fellow es 
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feelings 


late, like so many kind impulses in this 
disjointed world, She She 
with 
weariness, and without a spark of re 
sentment against anything in heaven or 
earth. I saw her go.” He did not add 
that he had remained with her, and 
would have remained indefinitely, as 


has gone. 
was not sorry, only acquiescent 


long as she lived. That was his own 
business, utterly. “Not a spark of re- 
sentment,” he reiterated. 

“Not even against her sister?” 

“Least of all. I asked if she had no 
message to send her. She turned her 
large, brilliant eyes on me, and an- 
swered, ‘If you ever meet her, and 
know her, say only to her for me: 
Silence.’ ” 

Mrs. Mannering drew a long breath. 
“She wanted one of them to be happy 
—and safe. She was wonderful.” She 
had been turning the amber handle of 
the fan in her fingers. The filaments 
settled down on the marble seat beside 
her. It was almost as though a long, 
green palm branch had been laid upon 
a tomb. 

With a slight bow, Doctor Fellowes 
left her. He strolled toward the end 
of the terrace, where the lines curved, 
and the light, graceful form of Clarissa 
stood poised, like a figure on a prow. 
As she turned to smile at him, the star- 
light was kind to her. It was a fact to 
sting a man, to wake him far more than 
the recognized, self-controlled beauty of 
the woman whom he had been studying 
could ever have the power to do. There 
was an air of race, veiling a sort of 
springtime 
quality. 

“The are beautiful,” said 
Clarissa, making it sound like a dis- 
covery of her own. 


wildness; a_ Petit-Trianon 


stars 


The doctor paid them a compliment of 
critical appreciation. 

“A little too prodigal, eh? <A bit 
meretricious 7” 

“Like too many sequins on 
evening frock ?” 


a cheap 
She laughed softly, as 
suited the night and the solitude a deur. 

“How you lel- 
The new 
note in his manner fixed her wide, bril- 
liant eyes full on him. “I like darker 
nights, nights full of peace and forget- 
fulness.” 

Uneasy, she watched the enigmatic 


understand,” said 


lowes very, very intimately. 
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smile that twitched the ends of his mus- Ginevra amtong those icy, twinkling 
tache. points. There was more of her in the 
“I will give you a phrase to dusky shadows of trees, and the bruised 
dream on,” he said, “one of the most perfume of nocturnal flowers. It is 
beautiful phrases that I know. It is only your cynic who dares to indulge 
from a French writer. You have lived his sentiment, without limit and without 
in France, have you not? ‘L’ombre et shame, when he is alone. 
le silence.’ Shadow and silence.” “Ginevra,” he said, under his breath. 
After she had gone into the house he “Poor, crushed, beautiful leaf, torn 
stood for-a while, looking out, but not from the tree. Sleep in peace, my be- 
at the stars. He could never find loved. I have given her your message.” 


NEFERT AT HER CAT’S TOMB 


[sJs! I pray you to receive 

My little cat, who has to leave 
This upper world of bird and mouse 
And dish of cream within the house. 


Perhaps, among your tenuous hosts, 
There may be found the little ghosts 
Of mice and birds and flitting bats— 
All very nice for ghosts of cats. 


Anubis must be kind. Tell him. 

To take her where the fishes swim; 

Let Sekhet crawl through pictured reeds, 
And catch the fattest for her needs. 


Surely, when ordering lotus blooms 

In painted rows adown your rooms, 
You thought of Pasht, and placed a few 
Presentments of the catnip, too. 


My Sekhet, wrapped with care, your paws 
All swaddled neatly, curving claws 
Sheathed for your last and longest sleep, 
I pray your Ka to life may leap! 
May Fotwe tt HOolsiNcTon. 
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By Izola Forrester 
Author of “The White Moth," 


“The Temperamental Zone,” ete, 


T was close and dusty in the private 
car drawn up on the siding at Top 
Notch. Vivien Andrews sat on 

the observation platform, her book face 
down on her lap, eyes that surveyed the 
mountain valley panorama before them 
with a dreamy, detached unrest. 

She had done a ridiculous thing in 
coming up there with her father and 
Whitworth, two weeks before her wed- 
ding. It was a deliberate reaching out 
and tempting fate to give her a sign, 
that she might be sure which man she 
loved, Whitworth Kane or Pierre 
Beaupré. Ten days spent in camp miles 
beyond the railroad siding had shaken 
her faith in herself, and 
Whitworth. And it was not from any 
glamour of the wilderness, she assured 
herself amusedly. She was no nature 
She hated servitude to the 
primitive, work enforced by lack of 
luxury. Even in the Andrews camp, 
her father’s millions had transported an 
atmosphere for her of complete com- 
fort and beauty. It had been like a 
Hindoo princess’ pavilion, erected by 
magic in the heart of the green forest. 

And here Pierre Beaupré had come 
daily to consult with her father on the 


civilization, 


woman, 





trouble through the great lumber tract. 
She listened without interest to what 
they said, watching Beaupré’s face with 
it startling play of expression, his bril- 
liant dark eyes, uncompromising in their 
gaze, his quick, boyish that had 
won even her father into good humor. 

Beside him Whit Kane seemed taci- 
turn, colorless, she thought, as she men- 
tally contrasted them. He was out of 
place in the great, open spaces. He 
handled an ax with comical awkward- 
ness. He was lost when their horses 
had strayed one night. He could fish 
or hunt in season, he told her frankly, 
but otherwise, nature might remain a 
virgin wilderness, so far as he was con- 
cerned. It held no lure for conquest. 
He spent most of his time talking with 
Cramer, the new superintenden 
cussing the 


smile 


dis- 
methods in forest 
culture, beguiling him on irrelevant sub- 
jects, and incidentally trapping him un- 
expectedly into incriminating 


latest 


admis- 
sions. 

Whit was a good lawyer, she con- 
ceded, but he lacked magnetism. And 
he took the consent of the governed for 
granted. She was engaged to him. 
They would be man and wife in two 
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weeks’ time. They were thoroughly 
compatible and companionable. His 
imagination went no further. She was 
positive the thought of Pierre Beaupré 
as a rival had never occurred to Whit. 
He regarded the former superintendent 
of the Andrews’ lumber interests as a 
disturbing influence with the Canadian 
cutters, a man of great personality, pic- 
turesque, on the level, but restless, never 
satisfied. Else why had he made the 
trip from Maine down to New York 
to see Murray Andrews with complaints 
of conditions in the timber tract? 

Vivien’s lips parted in a little half 
smile. She recalled the first meeting 
with Beaupré. He had taken the night 
train down, arriving at the Andrews’ 
house around eight-thirty, and insisting 
upon seeing her father without delay. 

They had been breakfasting on the 
upper terrace, shady at this hour, and 
overlooking the long reaches of shore 
and Sound. Ming Foo, her black Chow, 
sprawled beside her, lying half on her 
morning jacket of brilliant, green- 
quilted silk, half on the black-and- 
orange Algerian tiles. While Andrews 
read his paper, she had felt distinctly 
bored. Getting married to a_ person 
like Whitworth was a placid sort of 
diversion, she thought. It lacked ad- 
venture or any possible thrill of ecstasy. 
And love should be just that: ecstasy. 
It was laughable to think of it in con- 
nection with a man like Whit. Her 
eyes followed the flight of gulls over 
the bay, far out until their swirling 
dance was lost in the sun haze. On the 
stone steps leading to the garden a white 
peacock stood on one foot, with half- 
closed eyes, utterly ennuied with its 
daily round, Vivien thought sympatheti- 
cally. It had come from Siam with five 
of its kind, to lend high lights of unex- 
pected charm to the Andrews’ land- 
scape. She felt a sudden pity for the 
poor, exiled fowl, and laughed a little, 
checked laugh over her own responsive 
feeling. 
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“Eh?” asked Andrews vaguely, 

Then both had become aware of a 
stranger approaching their secluded 
corner, At first sight, she had thought 
Beaupré the handsomest mam she had 
ever seen. It was silly, almost, to call 
him that. He had the splendid vigor 
and perfect health of Angelo’s Adam, 
she thought, in “The Creation.” Long 
ago, on her first trip abroad, she had 
stood before the great mural, thrilling 
to the drama of its theme, the newly 
created man who dared stretch forth 


his hand to touch the fingers of his 
Creator. 

“Beaupré from Top Notch?’ repeated 
“T don’t know you, 


Andrews sharply. 
ae” 

“IT managed the timber tract for you 
before Cramer,” Beaupré smiled back. 
“I have come to tell you of 
up there. I want you to go back with 
me.” 

“But I never monkey around with 
detail,’ Andrews retorted. “You're in- 
truding here. I think you were recently 
discharged, weren’t you?” 

“My contract was not renewed,” 
Beaupré replied cheerfully. “It is not 
for that I have come. I speak for your 
Canadian lumbermen, the choppers. 
You employ hundreds in season, I 
know them and their ways. This man 
Cramer is new. He deceives them and 
you, playing one against the other. I 
have proof.” 

Vivien listened with idle interest to 
his words, absorbed in the admiration 
she would have lavished on a new, bril- 
liant actor. He dramatized the trouble 
that smoldered up in the northern 
forest, pleading the good faith of the 
French lumbermen, visualizing their 
helpless position in Cramer’s hands. 
Handicapped as he was by the security 
and luxury about him, he made the issue 
a vital, sentient thing which dominated 
even Andrews’ judgment. And every 
now and then his eyes flashed signals 
of appeal to the girl who leaned back in 


conditions 
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the high-backed, Hawaiian chair, not 
caring for anything he said, but noting 
with the full delight of a beauty wor- 
shiper the splendid reserve vigor of 
his lithe, tall figure, the vivid play of 
expression on his handsome, mobile 
face, the peculiar effect, even on her 
impassive father, of his personality. 

When Andrews declared his intention 
of leaving the following day, Vivien had 
smiled under long-lashed, questing eyes 
at Beaupré, flirting with him deliber- 
ately, with a finesse that. baffled and at- 
tracted him. 

“Take me with you, dear,” she begged 
her father. “I’ve longed to see those 
great, silent Northern woods, I’ve never 
been in the real wilderness. I won't 
be any trouble at all; promise.” 

“Means taking along a baggage-car 
trailer,” Andrews grumbled. “It’s dan- 
gerous, too, isn’t it, Beaupré?” 

“The thrill of life is danger,” Beau- 


pré had returned with a careless shrug. 
“The woods are magnificent at this sea- 


son of the year. It is the Indian sum- 
mer up there; cobalt skies; gaunt, 
stripped limbs against the blue; dry 
leaves that cling last of all, the color 
of new leather. The deer grow fearless 
and feel the enchantment of the passing 
hour, the thrill of in danger. 
That is when you find high courage, at 
the hour of utter peril. The wild geese 
fly south at this time, too, and rest over 
night on islands in our river. If you 
leave to-morrow, there will be a full 
moon. You have never witnessed the 
glory of the red moon in the northern 
woods in Indian summer?” He spoke 
directly to Vivien, who leaned forward, 
her chin on her palm, listening to him 
eagerly. She rose impulsively, her slim, 
straight figure clad in green-silk crape 
like a sheath of folded leaves, her hands 
outspread. 

“T will go, dad. I wouldn’t miss it 
for a million days down here. We will 
leave to-morrow, to catch the red 
moon,” 


being 


At the last moment before leaving, 
Andrews decided to take Whitworth 
Kane with them. Vivien had demurred. 
Must she have a keeper merely because 
she expected to marry him shortly? Or 
was it a practice drill? 

“Nothing to do with you, Viv,” Whit- 
worth had told her briefly. “Have to 
take some one along who isn’t emotional 
in order to get an unbiased focus on the 
situation, Your tall-timber party needs 
a stabilizer, general auditor on human 
fermentation. It’s rather a_ slippery 
mix-up up there, | imagine. What 
other women are going with you?” 

“Nobody.” Vivien waited argument 
aggressively, but none came. “Just 
Wilson. She'll do, won’t she? Class 
lines vanish in the wilderness, don’t 
they ?” 

“Matter of taste, I’d say.” Whit- 
worth’s tone was edged. He looked 
her over with musing, speculative eyes. 
It was after dinner, the night before 
leaving. “You know, Viv, you're a 
symbol in that gown.” He gazed at 
the triple diamond bracelets she wore 
on one arm, at the bandeau of diamonds 
and platinum around her head, at the 
pear-shaped pearl pendant that rose and 
fell with her breathing. “Don’t wear 
any of your war paint up there. They 
wouldn’t understand. From what this 
fellow Beaupré says, Cramer has incited 
discontent by chatting of the unearned 
increment of the idle rich, and your 
father’s threat to cut all operations this 
winter, if they don’t stop grumbling. 
They won’t like it, if you come up there 
all dolled up like this.” 

Vivien half turned from him to view 
herself in a long mirror, arching her 
brows in approval. 

“They'd be frightfully disappointed, 
if I turned out commonplace. They’ll 
expect something beautifully spectacu- 
lar, Whit, and I refuse to disappoint 
them.” 

She knew now that Whitworth 
blamed her largely for the failure of 
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their trip. She had been a symbol to 
these people of the woods of careless, 
surplus wealth. Riding over the timber 
tract with the men, she had found her- 
self the center of attraction at each of 
the clearing camps where men and 
women waited the opening of the sea- 
son. These wide-eyed, quiet women 
stared at her with frank curiousity and 
a certain veiled menace that she could 
not express or define. She shivered 
now, recalling it. The days and nights 
in camp had been filled with a mysteri- 
ous glamour, she admitted. Beaupré 
himself had met her moods with daring 
responsiveness, yet she had kept him at 
safe distance with a sophistication that 
attracted and tantalized him. It had 
been the girl Desirée who had spoiled 
the adventure for Vivien. 

Desirée Ratigon, they called her. 
Her father was boss of one of the lower 
camps near the railroad siding on Top 
Notch. One night at dinner in their 
lodge, she had come there asking for 
Beaupré, standing in the doorway with 
the full glow of the leaping firelight on 
her grave, dark face. From the corner 
of her eyes Vivien had watched the two 
speak in undertones together, as she 
lounged back in a great chair draped 
with fur pelts, a chinchilla cape about 
her bare shoulders and black velvet 
gown. She had found Desirée’s eyes 
seeking hers with a challenge in their 
glance, and, after the girl had left, she 
asked Beaupré who she was. 

“The Ratigons are from Montreal,” 
Pére Bernard had taken on himself the 
privilege of explaining. At Beaupré’s 
suggestion her father had invited the 
priest to dine with them, as he held the 
people of the timber region in the hol- 
low of his hand. “Julie is the eldest. 
This one is little Desirée, both born in 
the camps. Jules, the father, has great 
influence with the French-Canadian ele- 
ment. He and Pierre, here, have held 
them against outbreak, even while 
Cramer swindled them. I have baptized 
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them both long ago. Soon—who knows 
—I shall marry off Desirée, eh, Pierre?” 

“Who knows?” smiled back Beaupré 
imperturbably, and met Vivien’s eyes. 
There had been a restless, disturbing 
urge in his steady gaze across the vary- 
ing shadows. She had welcomed her 
father’s curt interruption. 

“They’re all a close-mouthed lot. I 
can’t get anywhere with them, and don’t 
think it worth while to stick around 
waiting for them to make up their mind. 
This is only one of my timber holdings, 
after all. I think, Whit, we'll be leav- 
ing to-morrow night, if they don’t break 
this jam. No cutting at all for this 
winter.” 

“It is the great mistake,” Pére Ber- 
nard had remarked placidly. “They are 
like children. They must have faith 
to give service, Their demands are 
just. Let Cramer go. Put Beaupré 
back. You satisfy them completely.” 

“But it strikes me,” Whitworth had 
interposed lightly, “that it might be bet- 
ter for Mr. Andrews to have a man 
who put the interests of his employer 
first, rather than the whimsical moods 
of a lot of lumberjacks. I'd pitch the 
entire lot out, and ship in others.” 

“And you would have no timber to 
cut,” smiled back the old priest. “We 
have had devastating fires through this 
region—on occasion.” 

“That is sabotage,” 
drews sharply. 

“No, no—human nature driven to ex- 
tremes. I suggest that you keep the 
work going on. Get Ratigon and others 
together. Pierre can do it for you. 
Have a quiet conference to-morrow. It 
is simple.” 

Vivien had 


declared An- 


outside with 


stepped 
Beaupré to watch the effect of the ris- 
ing full moon beyond the timber line 


of the mountain. The preceding glow 
was like some tangible prelude to un- 
rest, a great, spreading effulgence that 
threw the ridge of trees against the sky 
line into sharp silhouette, as if the 
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forest Hut been on fire below the crest. 
She waited the rising of the moon in 
silence, her back to Beaupré, so near 
that, when she turned her head to speak, 
she could have leaned it upon his shoul- 
der without moving. 

“How red it is.” 

“The Indians call it moon fire,” he 
whispered. ‘Look now.” 

In spite of her self-control, a thrill 
held her in a spell as she saw the great, 
flame-colored disk rise slowly behind the 
forest. Its light was in her eyes when 
she looked up at Beaupré. 

“It is gorgeous, isn’t it—pagan! One 
might sacrifice to it”—she stopped short, 
realizing suddenly that she spoke an un- 
known language to this French-Cana- 
dian lumberman. He smiled deep into 
her eyes, knowingly, enigmatically. 

“One might,” he agreed. “They call 
it the hunter’s moon up here. It is 
beautiful on your face, that flame of 
light.” 


Behind them, the others stepped from 
the open doorway, Whitworth frowning 
behind the benign, plump old priest. 


“ 


Bring Ratigon here at ten,” An- 
drews said incisively. “Cramer, too, 
Whit. If you are right, Pére Bernard, 
’ll put Beaupré back.” 
“Tt is not I who am right. Right is 
right,” smiled back Pére Bernard. 
Their voices blended vaguely to 
Vivien as she lingered behind them. 
The glory of the red moonlight flooded 
the forest. She felt hypnotized in the 
strange effect of its radiance. Whit- 
worth had stepped back into the lodge. 
He brought out her fur cape, and 
wrapped it closely about her authoritas 
tively. He ignored Beaupré utterly, and 
followed the other two down the path. 
“You break camp in the morning, 
then?” Beaupré said quietly. “And you 
will leave for New York to-morrow.” 
“Why do you ruin to-night by re- 
minding me?” Vivien flashed back petu- 
lantly. “I’m to be married in a few 
days, too.” 
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She regretted saying it the instant the 
words left her lips. He looked down 
at her with half-closed, measuring eyes, 
and a smile over set teeth. 

“You should not have told me before 
the conference to-morrow,” he said. As 
his meaning came to her, she met his 
gaze with quick contempt. 

“You mean that you would deliber- 
ately influence this man Ratigon and the 
others against my father because I hap- 
pened to have a 

“Amused yourself,” he prompted 
evenly. “No, not for that. But, you 
see, you banish the glamour, and I see 
the truth. You have fascinated me for 
days. You have made me forget the 
simplicity of reality. If I were like 
these other men, I would claim my right 
to follow the law of the wilderness. I 
would fight with him for you——” 

His hands gripped each other behind 
his back; his head was uplifted away 
from her, turned toward the rising 
moon. And suddenly the tension of the 
moment snapped for Vivien. She 
laughed, an involuntary, mocking little 
laugh, at the mental picture he conjured 
up. Whitworth and this man fighting 
for her—Whitworth Kane! Before she 
could speak again, Beaupré had left her. 

She watched him stride away down 
the path through the pines with indigna- 
tion and regret, too. He was a. poor 
actor, she thought, to spoil such a thrill- 
ing scene. He should have lost all self- 
control, and caught her fast in his arms, 
given her at least one memory to carry 
back with her of wilderness lawlessness. 
And if he had? She held her breath, 
her teeth pressing her lip, as she half 
smiled, imagining a moment of sur- 
render, until the tread of footsteps came 
along the ground and Whitworth ap- 
peared among the trees. 

They would start after breakfast, he 
told her curtly. He would wait with 
her father for the conference with 
Ratigon and Beaupré. She could travel 
with her maid and guides to the siding 
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at Top Notch, where they had left the 
private car. 

When she had demurred and wanted 
to wait for them, he had settled it with 
a finality that silenced her. She had 
been a disturbing factor so far. Her 
absence was necessary, if Beaupré ex- 
pected to win his cause with Andrews. 
His amused, half-contemptuous attitude 
toward Beaupré annoyed her, his as- 
sumption that her flirtation with this 
backwoodsman could not possibly be of 
sufficient importance to warrant his 
notice. He was so sure of her, she 
thought, and he was right. The reac- 
tion had already set in. She faced the 
return to luxury and civilization. The 
red moon waned, 

To-day, as she sat waiting for her 
father and Whitworth, this wilderness 
episode had become quite definitely a 
thing of the past. She rose restlessly; 
the book fell from her lap. It was after 
three—plenty of time for them to have 


had their forest council, broken camp, 


and joined her there. Whitworth had 
ordered a special engine sent up from 
the nearest junction, forty miles below 
camp. He had commandeered the serv- 
ices of the porter and brakeman in 
transporting luggage from the upper 
camp. Her maid and Takashi, the Jap 
cook, had left the car and walked to a 
projecting, mushroom-shaped rock that 
overhung the mountain side. It irri- 
tated her, the way every one left her 
alone in this isolated spot. 

As far as she could see, great, dark, 
rounded mountains blended into one an- 
other like overlapping waves. They 
lacked the vivid coloring of the west. 
They were hideous in their monotony, 
she told herself passionately. She felt 
as if the wilderness had cheated her, as 
if these huge, misshapen earth forma- 
tions might suddenly uprear themselves 
and stand about her in disapproval. 
And, oddly enough, with this thought 
there came a vivid memory of the 
women around the lumber camps, those 
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who had stood and stared at her with 
tired, wide, weighing eyes, eyes that 
balanced her worth against her wealth, 
and then contrasted both with their own 
problems. She felt a strange sense of 
panic, of yearning to leave for a world 
she understood and was a part of. 

And suddenly a distant sound came 
to her from the forest, a confused blend 
of voices, singing, laughing, jeering. 
For an instant it reassured her, as she 
imagined it must be the return of her 
father’s party. Then she realized the 
voices belonged to women. And with 
the knowledge came a premonition of 
danger. 

She hurried through the car te the 
front vestibuled platform, and called to 
the two on the rock. The mountain 
wind carried her voice away from tliem. 
They sat together, talking, not even 
thinking of her. With a new, peculiar 
clarity of vision, she saw the long per- 
spective of down-grade track before the 
car. A huge lever brake held it to 
safety on the siding against the rusty 
bumpers. A costly trifle it seemed, 
dropped for the hour into the wilder- 
ness. Its rosewood and silver interior, 
velvet hangings, numberless tricks to 
add to her convenience in traveling, all 
seemed now to mock at her helplessness. 

She had started to enter the car and 
lock its doors, as the clamor grew in 
volume, but a new sound caught her 
ears: galloping hoofs from the opposite 
way. She turned to recognize Beaupré. 
He drew up alongside the car, and 
dropped from the saddle. 

“Can you take my horse, Miss An- 
drews? Follow this road down until 
you come to Brisbee, nine miles to the 
valley.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“Where is my father and Mr. Kane?” 

“At the camp. Do asI say. Cramer 
lied to the men. Ratigon is holding 
out 

“But what has this to do with me?” 
she interrupted. “Why did you leave 














them? What is the meaning of this?” 
She stared with frowning, imperious 
eyes at the road beyond them. 

He sprang to her side on the plat- 
form, his face set and intent> closing 
and locking the doors. 

“They're women,” he told her curtly. 
“Girls and wives of the men Cramer has 
betrayed. They’re after you.” 

“After me?’’ she repeated, 
you mind explaining why?” 

“Because you represent waste to 
them; wasted lives, wasted energy, 
wasted happiness. Lock yourself in 
your stateroom.” 

But Vivien stood by a_ window, 
watching the picture in fascinated 
silence. They were mostly women, as 
he had said, women with shapeless 
bodies, heavy, tramping feet, queer, 
shambling figures in odds and ends of 
garments, and bare heads. The younger 
ones linked arms and marched singing 
and laughing—girls younger than her- 
self. She recognized one who seemed 
a leader, the girl Desirée, with a strip 
of scarlet woodbine twisted around her 
head. 

“Keep back from the windows,” 
Beaupré warned as they circled around 
the car. 

A hail of rocks struck the windows 
and metal roof like shot, smashing glass, 
and Vivien’s eyes blazed in anger. She 
started on a run for her father’s state- 
room, knelt beside his traveling cases, 
and fumbled to find his revolver box. 
Beaupré was shouting something to her. 
The cries outside rose to shrill yells. 
She felt his hand gripping her shoulder 
as there came a slow, rumbling jolt to 
the car. 

“They’ve opened the 
thrown the lever brake,” he said 
hoarsely. “Damn her! We'll have to 
jump quick to make it.” 

She stood up and followed him, as 
the terrible significance of his words 
came to her, Another heavy jolt that 
shook the car from end to end, and a 
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peal of high-pitched laughter from the 
back. Behind the car, the mob of 
women huddled, pushing it until it hit 
the grade, and gained its own mo- 
mentum. Vivien stood behind Beaupré 
on the platform as he flung wide its side 
door, a numbing sensation of unreality 
stealing over her at the fate ahead of 
them both. 

As the figure of the man appeared, 
one sharp, short cry cut above the noise. 
The girl Desirée had seen and recog- 
nized him, realized that in ‘her revenge 
she had included the man she loved. 
As the car started down hill, she raced 
after it, caught the handle of the doors 
as she pulled herself up on the steps. 

“Pierre,” she called in agonized en- 
treaty, “Pierre, jump!” 

Beaupré pulled her to the platform 
beside them, shaking her by the shoul- 
ders until her head fell back and the 
scarlet wreath tumbled to the floor. 

“You!” he said between set teeth. “TI 
could kill you for this deviltry.” He 
let her go, and turned to Vivien, his 
eyes softening into appeal. “I could 
have saved you, if you had gone in time. 
There is just one more chance. Below 
here, the track crosses a trestle bridge 
over the river, about fifty feet. We'll 
dive from there to the water.” 

“T can’t do it,” Vivien said quietly, 
the numbing faintness gripping her. 
“Don’t wait for me. It’s my own 
fault.” She would have fallen but for 
his supporting arm. Holding her, he 
stripped off his coat, kicked off shoes, 
ripped off the heavy cloak she had 
slipped over her dress. Desirée watched 
him with somber, bitter eyes, her hands 
on her hips as she leaned back against 
the door. 

The car had found its speed on the 
mountain incline. It was a straight run 
for several miles, a turn that rounded 
a rocky ravine, a plunge down again 
until it reached the bridge, then into the 
main line at Brisbee. It was a hundred- 
to-one chance, if they ever reached that 
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far, they could escape collision. Beau- 
pré tried with all his strength to set the 
brakes on the platform, fearing the car 
would be hurled from the track by its 
own wild momentum. They took the 
curve at high speed, and he felt the 
weight of the girl full over his arm as 
she fainted. 

A sneering laugh came from Desirée’s 
red lips. Her eyes were brilliant and 
fearless. She dropped off her skirt and 
shoes, and stood ready, poised for the 
dive, sturdy, resourceful. Ahead of 
them there came a flash of silver, where 
the river showed in a break between the 
mountains. The bridge seemed a thread 
of brown against the water’s changeful 
blue. The runaway car struck its tim- 
bers with a thundering roar, the trestle 
shivering beneath them. 

“Leave her,” Desirée said sharply. 
“I’m going.” 

She dropped downward in a clean 
dive. Beaupré timed his leap for the 


center of the bridge, handicapped by 
the burden he supported on his left arm. 
The platform overhung the track, leav- 
ing a margin of safety on clearing the 


bridge. He sprang as they reached the 
spot he had marked with his eye, fell 
like lead to the river, and lost his grip 
on Vivien when the water closed over 
them. 

The shock of contact brought her 
back to consciousness. She found her- 
self fighting desperately for life, com- 
ing up in circling eddies, striking out 
for herself with the long, overhaul 
stroke, and following the wake of the 
swimmer ahead of her, a dark, glossy 
head like a seal. It turned to glance 
back, the eyes searching for Beaupré. 
He was far behind them, struggling to 
keep afloat. Without a sound Desirée 
turned back to his aid, and suddenly, 
far down the valley there came a 
thundering crash of collision, smoth- 
ered, as if it had been underground. 
Vivien heard it, and trembled violently, 
her teeth chattering as she swam on. 


Hardly a moment it seemed, and they 
would have all been dashed to eternity. 

Ahead of her in midstream, she saw 
an island and made for it as the nearest 
land. A wild, tenacious passion of self- 
preservation possessed her. These other 
two were a part of the wilds; they knew 
how to combat such a peril as this. But 
to her, who had never ventured beyond 
the safe confines of a protected beach, 
the river’s current seemed a_ hidden 
terror catching at her limbs and water- 
soaked garments, dragging her down. 
She fought every foot of the way, and 
finally felt ground beneath her feet, en- 
tangling, sunken branches, and twisted 
grasses. As she seized hold of a log, 
half a dozen turtles slipped from it in 
amazement at the interruption. She 
gained the strip of sandy shore, and lay 
there exhausted, face downward on 
crossed arms. 

Desirée’s voice called 
Beaupré was injured. 
to get him ashore. Between them, they 
lifted him from the water, and half 
dragged, half carried him to the shelter 
of a log cabin, left by hunters. Its door 
hung from one hinge when Desirée 
kicked it in. She laid their burden 
down in triumphant relief. 

“Get water in that can, quick,” she 
ordered, kneeling beside the prostrate 
form, and ripping open the shirt. 

Vivien obeyed blindly. Her whole 
body was as if it had been beaten; her 
head throbbed with pain; yet she made 
her way to the river’s edge, filled the tin 
can, and took it back to the girl’s eager 
hand. Deftly, silently, she worked over 
him, while Vivien stood shivering in 
her wet clothing. In a wooden cup- 
board nailed to the wall was a tin half 
full of salt, and an old brass match box 
with a few matches left in it. The girl 
moved about quickly with an assured 
grasp on the situation that amazed 
Vivien, gathering dry chips and pieces 
of bark from where wood had been 
chopped outside the door, breaking up 


her sharply. 
She needed help 
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pine branches and dragging them into 
the cabin. Once she stopped and stared 
at Vivien with frank scorn. 

“Can’t you do anything? He must 
have a fire and be cared for. Maybe 
the smoke will be seen and they will 
know we are here. Break up wood, 
plenty of it; bring it in here. Get some 
more water. We must dry our clothes. 
Why do you stand there and stare?” 

After the fire was blazing, and he had 
felt its warmth, Leaupré stirred; his 
head turned on the other side, his lips 
murmuring. leaned to him 
eagerly, her lips almost touching his, 
smoothing back his hair as she begged 
him to speak to her. Standing by the 
rude, rock Vivien watched 
them curiously, this man and woman 


Desirée 


fireplace, 


of the forest, half envying the girl her 
abandon. Beaupré sighed deeply, stirred 
once more, and said softly: 

“Moon fire, Vivien!” 

Desirée’s lips curved in a contemptu- 
ous smile as she laid his head back and 
rose, facing the fireplace. 

“Listen,” she said curtly. 


big fool. 


“He is a 
We both know this, but he 
belongs to me, understand? I can man- 
age him, and I never let no other woman 
take him from me—see that—never. 
You come up here with all your fine 
clothes and pretty ways; you bewitch 
him. But I don’t blame him. I blame 
you because you got your own man, and 
you try to take him away from mé just 
for fun, just to make amusement for 
you in the woods up here. Then you 
go back and laugh at Pierre Beaupré, 
poor fool. I tell you something you 
don’t know for all your smartness. The 
men—they are all just the same kind of 
people. My Pierre he hang around the 
lodge to look in your eyes and dream 
about you. Your man, the quiet, tall 
one with the blue eves, he flirt with me 
all the time he talk to my father, all 
the time.” 

“T don’t believe you,” Vivien said 
cuttingly. 


“No?” Desirée laughed with lifted 
eyebrows. She reached into the pocket 
of her heavy woolen skirt and drew out 
a pocket compass, a beautiful, costly 
trinket in a small leather case that Whit- 
worth Kane had shown her on the trip 
north. “He gave it to me last night 
when he walked down to the camp to 
see my father. You think I lie, that 
maybe I found it after he was gone? 
All right. I tell you he kissed me good 
night. I let him hold me fast in his 
arms and kiss me. I don’t care for him. 
I just do it to get even with Pierre 
hanging around you at the lodge.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe you,’ Vivien 
gasped. “Give me that back.” 

Desirée tossed it across to her with a 
laugh. In the firelight she looked 
gypsylike, with her dark, thick curls, 
and mischievous, sparkling eyes. 

“Maybe you care a little bit, too, eh, 
just like me? The men are all like that 
when the red moon calls, and the 
hunters ride. But this is my man, and 
that other is yours. The things they 
do, what do we care? I am going to 
swim across and get help for him. You 
will stay here, and keep up the fire, 
understand? Keep him warm. He 
struck a rock under the water, but he 
will live.” 

She piled on more wood, covered 
Beaupré with a strip of old blanket, and 
started for the door. Halfway she 
stopped short, hesitated, and drew a 
rosary from around her neck. There 
was utter silence while she knelt beside 
him, her head bowed until it rested on 
his breast. Finally she rose quickly, 
left the rosary twined around his hand, 
went out of door, and headed for the 
beach where they had landed. 

Vivien instant as she 
had left her, a thrilling impulse seizing 
her, a confidence she had never known 
before, a dogged determination not to 
let this girl swagger into danger as 
proof of her love. She ran after her 
until they met at the water’s edge. She 


stood for an 
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slipped out of her soaked gowh, stand- 
ing lithe and steady nerved in silk 
knickers and blouse. 

“T want to go,” she said. 
swim as well as you. The river is not 
so wide on this side. Go back to him.” 

Desirée’s glance flashed over her in- 
credulously. 

“There are falls a mile below. If you 
get swept around the other side, they’ll 
get you in the current. You don’t know 
the way when you land. You have to 
find the path to Raberge’s—see where 
that streak of smoke shows over those 
woods? He is a guide, friend of Pierre. 
You tell him—but you never find the 
path, never.” 

“T will,” Vivien said. She waded out 
into the river, gave herself to its flow- 
ing current, and gained with every 
stroke, shortening the distance between 
her and the wooded shore. Desirée 
called after her, shouting that where the 
twin oaks grew tall above the other 
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trees, there was a landing place at the 


end of the path. She stood on the 
island shore watching until the slim 
figure showed across on the opposite 
shore, turned and waved one white hand 
to her before it took the wood path. 
For the first time in all her life, 
Vivien felt free. Glowing in every 
nerve from the river plunge, she fought 
her way along the narrow, overgrown 
path, breaking the branches _ that 
whipped across her face, finding sure 
footing on the slippery, moss-covered 
rocks where it crossed a swamp, breath- 
ing fast and hard, brushing back her 
tangled hair from her face, soiling her 
soft, white hands, scratching them with 
briers until the blood came. Once she 
lost her way, and climbed high into the 
branches of a pine to find the location 
of the smoke from the Raberge cabin. 
She rested there a few minutes, braced 
between the forked boughs, and laughed 
to herself. If Whitworth could have 
seen her now, or her father, she thought. 
What was it hidden dormant in the 


blood that had wakened at the magical 
touch of wilderness life and exulted in 
its strength? A line of crows rose with 
precision from a ruined hemlock and 
circled overhead, debating her intrusion. 
She could look down at the river and 
see the island with smoke rising in a 
curling feather from its rock chimney. 
A mile or two beyond her outlook pine 
she found the Raberge cabin. She 
climbed down and struck off toward it. 

She told her story to the man she 
found sitting in the sunlight on a bench 
outside his door, picking a brace of 
partridge. He heard her in placid 
silence, as if the sight of a beautiful, 
half-clad, drenched young _ society 
woman stepping out of the wilderness 
was an everyday occurrence. He 
placed the birds out of reach inside the 
cabin, brought out a heavy blanket and 
short hunter’s coat, and dropped them 
on the bench. 

“You can take your choice. I ain’t got 
nothing better. There’s a fire inside 
and food. You stay here till I get 
back.” 

“But I want to go with you,” pro- 
tested Vivien. 

“’Fraid to stay alone?’ 

She had felt a return to her old, 
petulant reliance on others. His care- 
less tone whipped her back to the new 
gauge. 

“Certainly not,” she returned. “Tele- 
phone my father where I am, or Mr. 
Kane, if you can’t get him.” 

“Ves’m. I'll tend to getting help for 
3eaupré first.” 

She watched him disappear down the 
path, stood listening for the last tread 
on dry leaves, and turned into the warm 
cabin with relaxed relief. Stripping off 
her wet clothing, she dressed in the gar- 
ments he had given her, wrapped the 
blanket about her, Indian fashion, and 
curled up on the rough bunk close by 
the fire. She was alone in the forest, 
miles from any human being ex- 
cept the plodding guide, and she felt no 


, 


he asked. 
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fear. She had found a plate of cold, 
fried, salt pork and corn cakes in the 
wooden cupboard, and she ate it raven- 
ously. Afterward she fell into a deep, 
delicious sleep, a little smile on her lips 
from her last conscious thought. She 
had carried the gold compass Desirée 
had given back to her, in her pocket, 
and had forgotten to consult it when 
she lost her way. Now she held it in 
her hand, under her chin as she slept. 

It was dark when she was wakened 
by voices, and the building up of the 
smoldering fire. Whitworth knelt by 
the bed. She felt him gather her up 
close in his arms with a_ passionate 
yearning he had never shown before. 
Over by the fire Raberge, the guide, 
listened quietly to Andrews’ account. 

“Takashi gave the first alarm of the 
accident. He called up Brisbee, too late 
to stop collision. The car was smashed 
to splinters. By the time we got down 
from camp the report had spread that 
all three had been burned in the wreck- 
age. Pére Bernard and Ratigon rode 
with us down on the engine they had 
sent from Brisbee. While they worked 
at the wreck, searching for bodies, this 
man came with news of Beaupré’s in- 
jury and your escape. Suffering from 
shock, Vivien?” 

“Not at all, dear.” Vivien rose from 
the bunk, forgetting the picture she 
made in the guide’s rough coat and 
trousers, her long, blond hair tumbled 
in loose curls over her shoulders. 

Whitworth stared at her with a 
strange thrill of appreciation he had 
never experienced before. This was a 
new mood to him, a whim, he thought, 
born of the moon magic and the wilder- 
ness spirit. He watched her with 
amazement as she stood before the fire, 
reliant and glowing. 

“Where is Desirée?” she asked. 

“On the island.” Andrews smiled 
back at her. He was busy helping the 
guide slice bacon. “Beaupré could not 
be removed until to-morrow. Her 
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father brought supplies down by boat 
to them. Pere Bernard married them 
before he left.” 

Vivien heard with a smile of under- 
standing. Desirée took no _ further 
chances with the caprices of life. She 
knew how to keep her man. Her father 
was talking, asking how the car had 
been started. There was.a_ peculiar 
mystery about the accident, since he 
knew the safety brakes were set, and 
the safety lever absolutely tested. 

“T really couldn’t say, dad,” Vivien 
answered dreamily. Whitworth had 
stepped to her side, interlocking his 
fingers in hers to draw her out into the 
still night, away from Andrews’ loqua- 
cious reaction and the guide’s taciturn 
grin, “One of those things that happen.” 

She followed Whitworth out of the 
smoky cabin. The moon had not yet 
risen. It was deliciously cool and rest- 
ful, with the swaying of the pines in 
the night wind about them, the faint 
calls of owls and river fowl, the rest- 
lessness of fastened behind 
the cabin. She felt a new, inexplicable 
yielding toward the man beside her, a 
better understanding of his nature than 
she had ever sensed before. Desirée 
had betrayed his flirtation with her. It 
brought them closer together, the knowl- 
edge that he, too, had felt the magical 
spell of the forest, the wilderness mate 
call, the indefinable urge that was 
nature’s challenge. His arms closed fast 
about her. 

“You're different,” he whispered, as 
he found the response of her lips. 
“What is it, Vivien? You're like a 
woman suddenly awakened. You're 
gorgeous in these clothes. God, you’re 
just a woman after all; mine!” 

His words were lost as he held her 
in silence, his lips pressed to her curv- 
ing throat as she turned her head back 
against his shoulder. Slowly the fingers 
of her left hand unclosed, as she let the 
gold compass fall out of sight among 
the dry leaves at their feet. 
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OPHIE felt as though scales were 
falling from her eyes, leaving 
them naked to a horror. She 

looked up the long table toward her 
father’s dignity and elegance, and 
damned everything she saw with the 
swift and utter judgment of youth. 
Gambling! It was through gambling 
that the house in Hertford Street had 
reclaimed its fortunes, after their strip- 
ping during the war! The father she 
had idolized, the hospitality he dis- 
pensed, the ancient name he bore, the 
changing guests at his table, even the 


devotion of huge, Cingalese Clement, 
who was now arranging tables in the 
drawing-room, all were bits of a ma- 
chine for drawing in the unwary, and 


looting them of their wealth. Even 
she had slipped into place as a part of 
that machine when she had found a 
victim with the glint of gold upon him, 
and brought him to her father. In the 
shame of that thought she tried to turn 
to the man beside her, but her gaze fell 
away from the regard of his steady, blue 
eyes. One of his hands lay upon the 
table beside her. It was a strong, young 
hand, bronzed by the sun of Africa. 
She wanted to drop to her knees, and 
hang upon that hand, and beg his for- 
giveness for the thing she had done. 
He was wondering about that house. 
His silence meant that he was wonder- 
ing, and it had been his silence that had 
set her own mind at questions it had 
never asked before. Partly she had 
asked no questions, because it was bred 
in her that a Lamar could do no wrong; 


because her pride required that whatever 
life her father led should be a fine life, 
and a gentleman’s. She had not rea- 
lized that there was cause for question- 
ing, because she had so lately returned 
from school in France; because, after 
these dinners at her father’s board, she 
returned immediately to the dreams, and 
books, and quiet ministrations of her 
maid upstairs; because of the thousand 
delicacies and niceties of which her 
life was composed. 

sut this colonial had seen. Colonials 
were like that: they looked with straight 
eyes, unconfused by the trimmings sur- 
rounding a fact. And now, with his 
silence, he questioned the home in which 
she lived. When her car had broken 
down on the Richmond Road, and he 
had climbed from the top of a bus to 
make it go again for her he had not been 
silent. He had not doubted the inno- 
cence with which she responded to his 
eager questionings about the romance of 
the London to which he had only just 
come. Now he did seem to question it, 
did seem to doubt the innocence of her 
response to his eagerness. 

Strange guests for her father to en- 
tertain! The absence of women had 
not bothered her before. Even the fall- 
ing away of the friends she remembered 
when, as a child, she had been brought 
from the nursery to her mother’s tea 
table, had not alarmed her. Somehow it 
had seemed natural, with no Lamars left 
but herself, and her father, and the little 
brother at school in Italy, that some- 
thing more somber should replace the 
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gayety and beauty her mother had at- 
tracted and typified. Now, as for the 
first time, she saw the men assembled 
there, and knew them for a mixed 
lot. 

\Vheezing, new Croesuses rubbed the 
very gilt from their elbows against the 
austere representatives of 
families as old, and as hard hit by the 
war, as her own. Worn youths with 
noble names hung upon the whispered 
utterances of those whose names were 
noble only as the munitions which bore 
them had proved effective. Max Zee- 
land—but Max Zeeland’s presence in 
any house was no longer remarkable, 
the disappearance of the 
Gainsborough from the drawing-room, 
and of the Romneys and the Reynolds 
which had followed it—into 
doubt—he had become a 
familiar of the Hertford Street house. 


sides of 


and, since 


foreign 
hands, no 


Having shot up from the slums by 
virtue of a sort of clairvoyance, which 
enabled him to distinguish certain truths 
from certain falsities, and had made 
him sought for from the ends of the 
earth when the authenticity of a master- 
piece was in question, he had been ac- 
cepted in London, with all London’s 
naive delight in genius. As an errand 
boy at Christy's, he had got together 
fifty shillings, and bought a picture. 
\fter that essay at connoisseurship, he 
had gone on and on. Andrew Lamar ob- 
served and admired him, as some 
thoroughbred, whose line is about to 
run out, might watch the beginning of 
a new and hardier breed. But Sophie 
had utterly resented the passing of the 
Gainsborough, and even more she re- 
sented Zeeland. 


her, always studying her, as though 


He was always looking 


she was another masterpiece he was ap- 


praising. Now, however, as she felt his 
eyes upon her, a new thought flew into 
her mind. Perhaps Zeeland offered a 
way out of the position in which she 
found herself. 

To verify her impression of her com- 
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panion’s silence, she forced herself to 
lay a new groundwork for conversation. 

“Tell me,’ she said desperately, 
“more about Africa. About your part 
of it.” 

“T’ve sold the developed holdings my 
father left me. They are not mine any 
longer.” 

“But the undeveloped 
which is still yours?” 

“There is a hut facing a mine shaft, 
and a windlass, and a collection of 
buckets. Above it is a clean, hot sky.” 

His voice died out coldly. She was 
right, then. He was wondering. He 
was connecting her with the house, 
judging her by it, judging her by it in 
relationship. to him. She would have to 
get away, would have to justify herself 
in his eyes. Nothing in the world was 
so important as that she should be justi- 
fied in his eyes. 


part—that 


\s soon as the guests rose, she drew 
him into the hall, out of range of the 
tables which Clement was arranging. 

“T’'ve got packing to do. I’m going 
away——” 

“Going away!” He spoke so 
hemently that she was startled. 

“Not far. And I'll let you know 
where I am. I'll phone through to you 
where you can come, and when.” 

She got him out of the house, and 
braved her father’s amazement by going 
into the drawing-room. 

“Max”—her father would have to 
traverse the whole room to get to her; 
she could say all she had to say before 
he came—“Max, I’ve got to get away. 
Something's happened that I can’t stand, 
and I’ve got to get away. Your sister’s 
flat—could I have it while she’s gone?” 

‘Why, certainly—why 

“And you spoke of a book of memoirs 
that some publisher asked you to write. 
Have you done it yet?” 

“My taste forbids. I find that I write 
badly.” 

“T write well. Let me take down 
what you have to tell, and arrange it. I 


ve- 


” 
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could come to your house and take 
dictation a 

And suddenly, unused as she was to 
blushing, Sophie felt her body throw out 
a barrage of fire against the man to 
whom she appealed. But she stood her 
ground, and got his acquiescence to her 
plan, before she turned into the hall, 
and up the stairs to escape her father. 

In her room she had barely begun the 
scant packing she intended to do when 
her father knocked on the door. Send- 
ing away the maid, she answered the 
summons herself. 

Andrew Lamar stood deferentially on 
the threshold. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding at 
this hour,” he said, “but I must advise 
you that ig 

“Come in.” She wrapped her dress- 
ing gown around her, and waited ac- 
cusingly as the tall, stooped man came 
into the room, and stood at the fire- 
place, looking down. She had no mind 
to listen to puny ultimatums about her 
own conduct, when his had deprived 
him of the right. 

“IT went into the drawing-room to- 
night,” she said, “because I had business 
to transact. I was making arrange- 
ments to leave—to leave this terrible 
house * 

He looked up, and, for a moment, it 
seemed to her that the years, which had 
snowed upon him as vainly as winter 
upon a fine, tall oak, were at last about 
to break him down. A wave of tender- 
ness rose in her. Sternly she dammed 
it back. 

“T suppose,” she went on, 
say it has been for Owen—— 

“One provides for one’s son as one 
can,” her father interposed. 

“Owen will not take it any more than 
I will take provision that comes that 
way.” 

“Owen is still a child.” Andrew La- 
mar was not to display his wounds, and 
ery for quarter. He had regained his 
composure of voice and manner. 
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“Everything will be finished, and will 
have blown over, before he is anything 
but a child. The Lamars are an old 
race, and old races are remarkable, 
chiefly, for the dubious rehabilitations, 
which have marked the history of their 
fortunes, and for the completeness with 
which the scandal has blown over. 
Temporarily, perhaps, we are frowned 
upon by some that we have called our 
friends. They will forget their dis- 
pleasure when there is no longer any 
reason to remember it. I had thought 
to be through with all this before you 
were a woman. I made the usual, 
pitiable father’s mistake. You were a 
woman before I was prepared. Your 
schooling was finished before I was 
ready. And you are more intolerant 
than I had supposed even youth could 
be. After all, the thing which is going 
on is only relatively wrong.” 

“T am going,” she repeated. 

He studied her for a while. 

“T could, of course, resort to the ex- 
pedient of locking you in your room, 
and sending up bread and water,” he 
said at length. 

“T would not eat the bread,” she re- 
plied. 

“No, it would do no good. The old 
ways are obsolete. I doubt if they ever 
were useful. The tragedy of age is that 
it sometimes thinks it can control youth. 
Its pain is to have the knowledge that 
the years have given, and to be helpless 
to use that knowledge, to be forever the 
impotent, garrulous Polonius behind the 
arras.” 

The wave of tenderness swept back 
over her. To steady her purpose she 
had to summon back her anger. 

“T am going,” she said. “You let me 
bring Lansing Hildreth here. You said 
he was the son of your old friend in 
Cape Town, and you asked me to bring 
him here. You knew he had sold his 
holdings, and you suggested that I 
should bring him to the house. You 
have put me in a position I cannot stand. 


















I have to go. Girls go out on their own, 
nowadays, and I am not afraid.” 

Her anger came to a weak, almost a 
moaning, end. Andrew Lamar left the 
fireplace, and began pacing the deep car- 
pet of the room. 

“No,” he said, as though that were 
the matter under discussion between 
them, “you are not afraid, If you were, 
| should be forced to adopt the foolish, 
futile device of locks and diet. But, 
since it is only those who are afraid 
who make mistakes that cannot be rec- 
tified, I shall let you go. Bravery is in- 
telligence, and you have intelligence. It 
is walking the razor edge of circum- 
stance, and keeping on without dizzi- 
ness, like the ropewalker who eventually 
reaches the landing place. There is 
always a landing place for those who 
do not grow dizzy and fall. The minor 
matter of provision for your material 
welfare, I am thankful to be able to 
attend to. You have money to your 
account, and it will be replenished sf 

“I won't touch the Vil 
starve——”’ 

“And, in the end, you will come back 
to me. I am the landing place to which 
you will walk, Sophie. I know that so 
certainly, that I, too, am not afraid. 
And now I must return to my guests.” 





money. 


Max Zeeland awaited Sophie’s arrival 
at his house in Chelsea next morning 
with the mixed emotions of a connois- 
seur about to hang a masterpiece on his 
walls, and a discredited uncle who sud- 
denly finds himself acknowledged by 
the princess in the family. Sophie had 
puzzled, and vaguely troubled him, 
always. With evidences of wealth 
about him, with carefully shaded habits 
of mind, and voice, and action, now 
become so habited to him that they were 
almost his own, Zeeland laughed a little 
to realize that his awe of Sophie was the 
typical slum child’s awe of the child of 
the West End. Lamar he understood. 
There was a simplicity of rarity about 
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the old aristocrat that revealed itself as 
the antithesis, but correlative of, his 


own proletarian complexity. It was as 
if things differing from each other were 
equal to the same thing. 

But Sophie—he had hovered over 
Sophie with the admiration of a critic, 
and the admiration of something more 
than a critic. Once, in Sienna, he had 
happened upon a little Madonna with 
the same celestial, and yet intensely 
human, face, the same delicacy, and yet 
sturdy strength, of body. He had 
bought and bullied it away from the 
frightened little priest in charge of the 
monastery, and brought it home, and set 
up a shrine for it. Alien as the habit 
of worship was to him, his-soul had 
knelt, and cried out hungrily to that 
little, heavenly-earthy thing. 

And now the original of the image 
was coming to him, was asking his help 
in an extremity his mind gave up try- 
ing to understand. A vast and dispro- 
portionate importance came, and sat it- 
self upon him. He realized it, and was 
amused. The mountebank in him ar- 
ranged a stage setting for the event; the 
audience in him smiled at the child’s 
play of the and applauded. 
There was a mulberry tree in the garden 
back of his house, one that the child 
Elizabeth had stood under for shelter 
from a storm, long before she became 
a queen. He had tables and chairs 
brought out under it, and a bird in a 
lacquered cage hung low in the branches 
of the tree. Then, unhindered by the 
finicky self-consciousness that rides men 
sprung from a different milieu, Zeeland 
stowed his not inconsiderable person be- 
hind the drapes of his drawing-room 
windows, and watched until he saw 
Sophie coming swiftly down the em- 
bankment from the underground sta- 
tion. Scampering out from his hiding 
place, he took a dignified stand under 
the mulberry tree, and waited. 

Sophie came with a sheaf of papers 
and pencils in her hand, and, pausing 


genius, 
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only to speak to the bird in the lacquered 
cage, sat down at the table. 

“The flat’s very nice,’ she began, 
“and you were very good to make ar- 
rangements for them to let me in. You 
must keep the rent for it out of my 
salary. 1am to have a salary?” 

“T think I know the value of beauti- 
ful things.” 

It was not the sort of answer she 
wanted, or expected. She merely found 
her sharpest pencil, and waited with it 
poised above her paper. 

And suddenly Max Zeeland felt a 
hatred of the errand which had 
brought her there. The notion of a 
book about himself alarmed him, since 
the producing of it might become a bul- 
wark behind which something he 
wanted, infinitely more, even, than the 
plebeian inevitably wants a monument to 
himself, could shut itself away. In a 
flash he knew that he was neither the 
connoisseur hanging a picture, nor the 


uncle pledging himself to the princess. 
He was a middle-aged man—a some- 
what fat, middle-aged man—in love with 
a girl. 

The ridiculousness of the picture he 
made struck his artist’s eye, but some- 
thing beside the artist in him wiped that 


impression out determinedly. He re- 
membered with satisfaction that he had 
never yet failed to get what he wanted. 
Yes, once, long ago, when he was in 
the South Seas in quest of a certain 
pearl He put the remembrance out 
of his mind. The incident was the one 
weak spot in the history of his life, the 
one recollection of which he was afraid. 
Rather than dwell upon it, he would 
give his mind to the menacing book. 
Sinking into the Hongkong chair ar- 
ranged for him, he began to dictate. 
Sophie had beautiful hands as she wrote. 
Ivory; no, nacre, with the blue veins 
showing. Zeeland discovered a double 
facility of mind in himself. He could 
dictate with one part of it; with the 
other he could hover over Sophie. 
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He had her all to himself. She was 
there, in his garden, under the tree that 
had sheltered Queen Elizabeth, between 
the walls around which the little royalty 
had walked. And the tree and the wall 
were his, Max Zeeland’s. Life had 
yielded over a good deal to Max Zee- 
land. It was reassuring, when one has 
come from the squalor of Stepney, to 
look about, and realize that one owned 
a garden where Elizabeth had played. 
It was a guarantee that nothing was too 
good for one. He went on dictating. 
Sophie’s lashes made thick, dark 
shadows on her pale cheeks, as she bent 
above her work. 

The summer came on, and the days 
grew longer. Lunch became part of the 
ritual of the garden, which Zeeland 
lengthened by every possible device. 
Sophie chafed to be away as soon as 
her morning’s work was done, but she 
found it increasingly difficult not to 
show gratitude for the various provi- 
sions for her comfort and pleasure, 
which Zeeland made. A little car was 
taken from among his cars, and put at 
her disposal. At first she refused the 
use of it. Three times, with increasing 
forcefulness, she refused it. But Zee- 
land finally put his insistence upon the 
basis that he could not have his secre- 
tary arrive at work fagged out by the 
bad air of the underground. She 
gave in. 

Anyway, she loved to drive. The 
morning flight along the embankment, 
the refreshment of the country after 
work was over, the cozy chats with 
Lansing Hildreth that the car afforded, 
were things she could ill have done 
without. And the chats with Hildreth 
were growing into more than chats. 
His silence at the dinner table had 
changed to another type of silence now, 
the silence of a man sitting beside the 
woman he loves. Hildreth seemed to 
have forgotten the house in Hertford 
Street. He asked Sophie no questions 
about her father. The judgment he 
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seemed to have made had been for- 
gotten. He was young, almost as young 
as Sophie. The same fine, self-recupe- 
rating spirit that animated her, vibrated 
through his own tall and slender 
strength. Like her he was concerned 
with love, with love alone, and the rest 
of the world did not exist. 

It did not exist for Sophie. Whether 
the love she had borne her father was 
gone, or was only awaiting the time of 
blowing over, of which he had spoken, 
she did not know. The cruel self-cen- 
teredness of youth in love was upon her. 
She did not see her father. Now and 
then, in the night, she found herself 
yearning toward him with the homesick- 
ness of a child, who misses both parents 
in one. But when morning came, and 


the sun shone, and the distant tide came 
swelling the waters under the embank- 
ment, and perfuming the air, she forgot 
There was work to be done, 
and, after work, there was Lansing 


the pain. 


Hildreth, and talk of Africa, and of the 
hut which was to be enlarged and 
glorified into a home, and of the new 
mine which was to be developed. 

So absorbed was she in her own in- 
terests, that she did not see the growing 
tension in Zealand, did not notice that 
his breath came quicker and thicker, as 
she paused in her work, and let him talk 
of other things. The reason was that 
she did not listen to these other things. 
She welcomed the moments of conver- 
sation, because they released her mind, 
and let it speed its way to Africa. 

The hut was to be lovely. They were 
going to take things out with them to 
make it so. They were even now en- 
gaged in the pre-shopping ecstasy of 
visits to shops, of consideration of 
Jacobean tables and chairs, of decision 
that lighter, more native things of rush, 
and palé wood would be better. They 
bought fairy lights at a shop in Regent 
Street: tall candelabra holding up little 
glass shades, to protect the lights within 
from the winds of open doors and win- 
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dows. Sophie was demonstrating to 
Lansing that he was going to take a 
practical wife with him into the wilder- 
ness. He came to the flat of evenings 
after their long drives, and she made 
coffee in a fascinating glass machine, 
that Zeeland’s sister had used. They 
decided they must have a machine like 
that. They would take extra parts 
along. It took so long to get things 
back from London, once they were 
broken. Details like that were so in- 
teresting, so absorbing. It was no won- 
der that Sophie let Zeeland talk. 

Then, one day, she went to the garden 
back of the house in Cheyne Walk, and 
found Zeeland unwilling to talk. He, 
too, was becoming interested in details. 
He, too, had lovers’ plans, was living in 
a world of great importance, that floated 
outside and above the world of work. 

“We’re going down to Bournemouth, 
Sophie,” he announced. “I’ve found 
the finest new car you ever saw, and 
we're going to try it out.” 

She moved her papers together, 

“We started yesterday on your col- 
lection of pearls,” she reminded him. 

“Get your things together. We're 
going to Bournemouth.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “we are not going 
to Bournemouth.” 

“Why not?” He sat up, suddenly ag- 
gressive, in the Hongkong chair, 

“For many reasons.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Secretaries go 
anywhere—not that I want to remind 
you that you are my secretary—in my 
employ ’ He smiled fatuously. 

“Nevertheless, I am not going to 
Bournemouth. Let me _ see”—she 
looked down at a paper for ref- 
erence—“we had come just to your ex- 
pedition to the South Seas after a pearl 
that you——” 

Zeeland caught his breath. Had he, 
unconsciously becoming the victim of 
the double facility of mind upon which 
he had complimented himself, been tell- 
ing about the pearl? 
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“What’s that?” he asked sharply. 

“You told me of a diary in the Louis 
XV. escritoire, and, as you seemed 
a little hazy now and then, I found it. 
It has a reference to an expedition after 
a pearl ” 

“We'll let that go.” 

“But it seems to me that a voyage to 
a remote island after a single pearl—a 
rather traditional pearl——-” 

“We'll let that go, I say.” He spoke 
thickly, sullenly. 

She looked up, her glance demanding 
that he control himself. He had never 
seen her angry before, never seen her 
display passion of any sort. Her beauty 
was greater than he had thought. With 
ravenous eyes he absorbed the pearly 
patine of her face, stripped her small, 
strong body of its coverings, even pulled 
back the black cloud of her hair to test 
the perfection of the structure under- 
neath. What was the ivory Madonna 
in the shrine that he had bribed and 
cajoled, and finally forced from the 
trembling old priest at Sienna? What 
was the Madonna beside the miracle of 
living pearl and ivory, now canopied 
under the mulberry tree that had shel- 
tered Elizabeth? With voice, and will, 
and terrible persistence he had beaten 
the weeping old priest into yielding up 
the breathless image, and here was this 
lovelier thing—in his hands—— 

Involuntarily he leaned toward her. 

“T think,” she said steadily, “you will 
tell me now about that expedition after 
the pearl.” 

“Sophie, what do I care about the 
book? What do you care about the 
South Seas? We'll get some grubbing 
little woman to write the thing. You're 
going with me—to Bournemouth—to 
Paris 

“T am your secretary, not your com- 
panion.” 

“You are my soul, Sophie.” 

“I am writing a book for you. That 
is the extent of our association. My 
life belongs to some one else.” 


“What do you mean?” 

He lurched to his feet, and stood so 
huge and lowering that she thrust up 
her hands for protection. And then, 
calmly, quietly, through the tumult of 
his breath and the pounding of her own 
heart, she seemed to hear an old voice 
speaking to her, 

“You are not afraid,” it said. Brav- 
ery is intelligence. There is always a 
landing place.” 

She was not afraid. But the man who 
threatened her was afraid. Of what? 

She spoke intuitively. 

“Tell me,” she said, “about the pearl 
diver.” 

“All right, I'll tell you, amd may you 
take warning from it.” Loosed from 
the careful control of years, his voice 
bellowed out against the wall. “You 
say your life belongs to some one else. 
All right, then, I'll tell you about the 
native woman bs 

“T am asking you about the pearl 
diver.” 

“And I’m telling you about him. He 
was a huge, outlaw of a fellow, who 
went rebel to the company he worked 
for, and saved out a pearl for himself. 
A pearl of enormous size, it was, and 
beauty. He wanted it for the native 
wench he was in love with. I heard 
about it, and went after it.” 

“Did you get it?” Her voice was 
low, but it cut through his uproar. 

“No. The damned, hairy ape had 
already hung it around the black neck 
of his inamorata. There is a way to get 
around women, I went after her. I 
made love to her until she gave up 
everything but the pearl. Then when 
she was ready to give that, too—then 
| - 

She saw him whiten under the con- 
gestion of his emotion. 

“Then ?” she questioned inexorably. 

“He came. He came, and jerked the 
pearl from her neck, and flung it—flung 
it back into the sea.” 

“And you let him. You were afraid 
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of him. You let him do it. You were 
afraid of him. You didn’t come to 
grips for the thing you had traveled so 
far, sunk so low, to get. You P 

“But it didn’t do him any good. I 
saw to that. I told him about her; told 
him everything. And he killed her. I 
saw him choke her—his big, black hands 
around her small, dark throat ws 

“You coward.” She got up from the 
table, and smoothed her dress, and 
patted the papers she was about to leave, 
until they lay in a neat, tight pile. “You 
are a coward. But I—I am not afraid. 
I am going to be married. I am going 
to be married, and go to Africa.” 

“That golden-haired boy with the gold 
mine?” Zeeland’s voice 
broke into a coarse, resounding laugh. 
“You think for a minute I’m going to let 
you get away with it?” 

“You will have to let 
with it. There is nothing you can do. 
We had intended to wait until I had 
finished your book. Now I shall not 
wait to finish the book.” 

“Didn’t you hear me tell you that the 
pearl diver killed the woman who 
wouldn’t give me what I wanted ?’ 

“yes,” 

“Do you know why? Didn’t you 
hear why? I'll tell you again. It was 
because I told. It was because, when 
I couldn’t get what I wanted, 1 told-——” 

“There is nothing for you to tell!” 

“Oh, isn’t there? Who pays for the 
flat you live in? Who owns the car in 
which you float around like a lily of the 
field ?” 

“Your sister owns the flat I live in, 
and I pay the rent for it.” 

“And where are the records to prove 
it? There are none. The flat is in my 
name. You haven't a receipt that you 
can show for a cent of rent. You're 
in 


bellowing 


me get away 


” 


“T can’t see that those things can pos- 


sibly make any difference. I have only 
to deny anything you say; to tell the 
truth.” 


“And where has the truth ever got 
women when they were accused? 
When accusation and suspicion come in 
with men like your African, love flies 
out. They can’t help it—not men of 
that type. He’s a colonial. And col- 
onials are dreamers. They don’t live 
among the solid, grinding realities that 
finally wear away the edges of London- 
ers. Your African is a Galahad of the 
deserts, a knight that might rescue any 
damsel in distress, but would set her 
down at the first stop, unless he felt 
in his heart that there had been nothing 
equivocal in that distress. 

“And there is a lot to back up any 
suspicion which might be implanted in 
him. Look at your background. Look 
at your father, using one of the finest 
old houses in London as a sort of mix- 
ing pot, where the socially unarrived 
may meet and set their clingers into the 
socially grounded. Where former fish- 
monger old Jim What’s-his-name may 
spend an evening as the guest of An- 
drew Lamar, and play a game of bridge 
with Lord Top-o’-the-tree, and in ex- 
change for a tip in his lordship’s ear on 
a rise expected in the kipper market, get 
an opening for the missus and the kids 
into the world where his lordship’s lady 
presides.” 

“You mean She was the eager 
one now, the one who could scarcely 
control her voice. 

“T mean that’s what your precious, 
old, white-haired father has been doing. 
Selling his birthright of exclusiveness 
for a mess of hit-or-miss introductions, 
and getting a rake-off. Women have 
done it before, but it takes a man to 
really make a business go. Lamar’s got 
a set of rules that would turn a traffic 
bobby pale with envy. There’s a— 
what the Americans call a kitty—in the 
game. His noble, but impoverished, 
lordship passes the tip he has grate- 
fully received on to his host.” 

“I’m going home.” There was a lilt 
in her voice like a song, as she reached 
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for the soft little hat she had thrown 
aside when she came into the garden. 

“If you think you’re going to meet 
that African wonder in the flat 1 pay 
for si 

“I’m going back to my real home, 
I’m going to my father’s house.” 

“If you think that will shy me off, 
you're mistaken. Think over what I’ve 
told you, Sophie. 1 would have paid the 
pearl diver. I would have made the black 
sweetheart of the pearl diver the queen 
of the island, with glass beads and 
gramaphones enough to make their chil- 
dren and their children’s children hon- 
ored until the fourth or fifth generation. 
But they wouldn’t give me what I 
wanted, and so I got what satisfaction 
I could out of the situation. He choked 
her. She fell down at his knees and 
clawed her prayers toward him with her 
hands, until they fell down and hung 
to the ground from which he still held 
her up by his great, black fingers. 
Think it over, Sophie. And I'll be 
around to-night.” 

Sophie passed the little car in the 
driveway, and flew along the embank- 
ment toward the underground on feet 
as light as thistledown. She was going 
back to her father. She was going back 
to the house in Hertford Street, the dear 
old house that had, as her father had 
told her before, been only relatively 
desecrated. She was going home, and 
from the old home on to that newer 
home. 

Her father was a late riser. Passing 
the astonished and delighted Clement at 
the door, she ran up the stairs, knocked 
at a door, and entered without waiting 
for an answer. 

In the glass of the bathroom she saw 
her father standing at his shaving stand. 
He had just finished his toilet. 

“Father,” she called. 

He put a razor down on the stand, 
turned toward her, and held out his 
arms. She released herself, and sat 
down on the edge of the bathtub, and 


began to talk. Andrew Lamar stood 
back, leaning against the marble wall of 
the room. 

“T must kill him,” he said, when she 
was through. 

“No. There’s something more than 
Zeeland, and you, and me, that must be 
taken into account. There’s Lansing. 
And Zeeland spoke true when he called 
him a Galahad of the desert, a knight 
who would be particular about the sort 
of distress the damsel he rescued had 
got into. Colonials are like that. They 
live under the sky, and dream about the 
woman they want to marry. And the 
woman has to be most careful to meas- 
ure up to that dream, because they will 
give up the woman before they will give 
up the dream.” 

“I see.” 

The pearl diver—he braved the 
company he worked for, gave every- 
thing to the woman he loved. But when 
Zeeland came he killed her. And I 
won't be sacrificed.” 


oer 


Lamar walked back to the shaving 
stand, and arranged his razors. One 
of them slipped, and cut his hand. He 
wrapped a towel around it, and stood 
back again against the marble wall of 
the room. 

“Zeeland is a coward,” he said to 
Sophie. “It will not be hard to handle 
him. Cowards, you know, are not in- 
telligent.” 


Andrew Lamar carried one hand in 
the pocket of his dinner coat, as he came 
into the room where Sophie and Lansing 
Hildreth stood together that evening. 
Something more than the hand made a 
bulge in the pocket, an ugly, business- 
like-looking bulge. Hildreth started 
toward him with a question, but at that 
moment Clement appeared from the 
hall, nodded, and withdrew again. Im- 
mediately there came the sound of the 
outside door opening and closing again, 
and Zeeland entered. 

He had gone through many phases of 
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wrath and misery since that morning. 
\nger and despair had followed one 
another in torturing succession, and 
through both anger and despair had run 
the tenacity of the collector, the in- 
domitable will of the man who gets 
what he wants. Once during the day 
he had been so close to tears that his 
face had twitched, and his throat had 
throbbed. But anger had come back 
and strengthened him, and it was in 
anger that he entered the house in Hert- 
ford Street. 

His eyes took in the picture of Sophie 
and Hildreth standing together in the 
embrasure of the window, and traveled 
on to Lamar. There they hesitated, 
wavered away, and returned. Lamar 
Was carrying something in his pocket, 
some ugly, short thing that pressed the 
cloth of his coat into the shape of a 
muzzle. Holdup men carried short 
automatics that way, and men walked 
beside them for miles, past policemen, 
past friends, even, without daring to 
make a sign. 

He didn’t like the thing in Lamar’s 
pocket. After all, speech was not the 
only method of conveying information, 
Letter writing had its points. He 
turned toward the door. 

“Zeeland,” Lamar spoke suavely, “as 
an old friend, I know you will want to 
know that Sophie has chosen Hildreth, 
here, for her husband. You will want 
to felicitate him upon obtaining such a 
pearl.” 

Pearl! Why did Lamar use that 
word? More than all, why did he not 
take his hand from his _ pocket? 
Snubbed-off automatics fitted into 
pockets. 

“T count upon you to say something 
very nice to Hildreth,” Lamar con- 
tinued. “You have known Sophie a 
long time.” 


$ 


Say something very nice! He’d be 
damned if he would. He’d—— 

Lamar moved close to him, stood be- 
side him. He could almost feel the 
ugly bulge of the pocket against his side. 
And the door was shut off. With that 
great brute of a Clement standing 
there 

“As an old friend of the family, we 
have waited for you to speak—before all 
the rest.” 

The hand in the pocket stirred. The 
short, hard butt of something defined 
itself. 

“You are fortunate, Mr. Hildreth,” 
he got out. Lamar waited, his old, blue 
eyes shining as hard as steel. “I—if 
Miss Lamar would have married me, I 
should have been the proudest man in 
the world. I—I have been beside my- 
self since her refusal to do so. I have 
not been responsible. And now I wish 
you all good evening, and good-by.” 

Clement let him out, and after a 
while there came the sound of his car 
moving away from the curb. 

Lamar stood looking at the space in 
the paneling of the wall, where the 
Gainsborough had hung. 

“Tf you will allow an old man to in- 
terfere with your plans,” he said at 
length, “I think you children should take 
out a special license. There is a boat for 
Cape Town to-morrow.” 

“But, sir——” Hildreth’s gaze was 
still fastened upon the bulging pocket. 
“Why——” 

“Oh, that!” Lamar drew a heavily 
bandaged hand from its hiding place. 
One finger was wrapped in a kind of 
protruding, rigid wood splint. I cut 
myself this morning on a razor. Cle- 
ment has a unique formula for bandag- 
ing. But it has not proved inconvenient. 
Not at all inconvenient. Cowards, you 
know, are not intelligent.” 
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HE summerhouse was empty, 
Drusilla discovered with a 
softly vented sigh of relief, as 

she flitted across the moon-splashed 
lawn, and into its velvet shadow. The 
Tom Wylies’ Short Hills home was the 
sort of place that achieves much de- 
scriptive space, and a frontispiece, at 
least, in the smarter monthlies devoted 
to interior decoration. The summer- 
house, designed after the Greek, with 
pillars of Doric grace that suggested a 
temple to the old gods, was not the 
least worthy appurtenance to the man- 
sion. Quite apart from its significance 
architecturally, it had a utilitarian value 
that Lois Wylie appreciated to the ut- 
termost. Said Lois, with a sardonic lift 
of her straight, black brows: 

“It clinches any flirtation, a half hour 
in that not-too-rustic retreat. The 
drabbest mouse of a woman can be- 
guile a man into kissing her, and mean- 
ing it, in the moonlight that sifts 
through those columns. It’s part of the 
bewitchment, but any woman’s lovely 
in those planes of black and _ silver. 
Moonlight and marble make flesh the 
fairest thing in the world!” 

Lois had been almost a real artist 
before Tom Wylie captured her in her 
shabby Paris studio, and brought her 
back to her own world that smothered 
the artistic gift already stirring within 
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her. She knew whereof she spoke. 
Dru, kneeling, nymphlike in her tissue 
frock, upon a bench of chilly stone, was 
the figment of a lovely dream. But 
soon enough, in fleshly discontent, she 
moved impatiently and glanced at the 
tiny, jeweled watch that pretended to 
be a bracelet. It was all very well, this 
prompt keeping of a tryst. It pleased 
her to be there, in demure and maidenly 
fashion, when the elderly Lothario ap- 
peared, But Don Juan should be punc- 
tual, too. 

Her blue eyes, dark, lucid pools in 
the magnolia pallor of her face, clouded ; 
her bird’s-wing brows met petulantly 
above them. It had been such a beastly 
evening, successful though the Wylie 
dinner-dances always were. 

“Cat!” whispered Dru to herself, 
white teeth sunk in her red under lip. 
“Cat! Unsheathing your jealous claws 
at sight of Lorry’s lady——” 

It was perfectly true. She had had 
a radiant time, though her frock was 
not yet paid for. Cinderellalike, she 
had come to the ball from a bout of 
dishwashing and sweeping in the shabby 
New York apartment she and her 
brother shared. Everything had been 
delightful until she and her cavalier 
blundered into an impassioned scene in 
the music room. That other couple, 
wholly engrossed in each other and the 
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moment’s revelation, had been Lorry, 
her adored brother, and a blond chit 
who was obviously an angel in his eyes. 

She was pretty enough, this fair- 
haired Dolly Durant, and pleasant 
enough for any one other than Lorry! 
But Dru Carstairs couldn’t believe that 
a pink-and-white girl in a blue frock 
meant the embodiment of earthly bliss 
to her brother. Sisters never can. She 
solaced herself with doubt until he 
claimed her for a dance, twenty min- 
utes later, and told her rapturously, 
while they waltzed in their usual per- 
fect accord down the polished floor. 

“We can’t be married for a while, of 
course, until I’ve made my way. But, 
Dru, she’s willing to wait. Isn’t it— 
well, breath taking ?” 

Dru, responding somehow to the ra- 
diance in the gray-blue eyes so like her 
own, patted his shoulder motheringly. 
At twenty-six she could be exquisitely 
maternal to this boy, barely two years 
her junior. : 

Lorry engaged! It was breath tak- 
ing, for that simple fact made her world 
slide and shift and readjust itself like 
the changing, colored mosaic of a kalet- 
doscope. What would it not do to their 
adventurous, haphazard mode of life? 
It meant—she tried not to think what 
it did mean, tried to confine her con- 
sciousness to the happiness stamped 
upon the boy, the joyous plans that tum- 
bled from his eager lips. But after 
he had handed her over to stout Pax- 
ton Weyland, who carried his forty-five 
years with a jeunesse too ardent to be 
always becoming, she realized in a flash 
exactly what this contemplated marriage 
of Lorry’s did mean. It meant—Pax- 
ton Weyland, large, smiling, exuber- 
antly playful. 

For the old order must change again. 
She and Lorry, impoverished two years 
before by one man’s greed, had taken 
their enforced poverty with a bitter lev- 
ity; had, to a certain degree, made capi- 
tal out of that devastating experience. 

7—Ains. 
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Plundered, they had learned the art of 
turning a penny, now and then, by means 
other than the strictly conventional. 
Parlor plunder, Dru called it, with a 
curl of her lovely lip, but plunder! 
Still, remembering episodes that had 
brought in the wherewithal for French 
frocks, and hats that had to be costly 
to frame properly her piquant good 
looks, and enough of the trappings of 
their old life to keep up a few of its 
pleasures, Dru had to smile in amused 
deprecation. She had earned that 
money, earned it by her ready wits, her 
quick intuitions. . 

But now she and Lorry would no 
longer play together. All that adven- 
turing was over. They must set out 
upon the narrow straits now, and aban- 
don the uncertain seas. And, to carry 
his own bark along, Lorry would need 
all that he earned in the small, but im- 
posing firm of Weyland, Griggs & Co. 
And a good deal more besides, Dru 
guessed, remembering the blue taffeta 
frock of his adored one, and its deceiv- 
ing simplicity. She would present them 
with the neat sum of her obscure earn- 
ings. 

Some one was coming with quick, 
soft tread across the cropped lawn. 
Dru felt her heart beat like a fright- 
ened bird’s as she posed beside a pil- 
lar. Well, so be it! She’d smile, be 
yielding, say yes when he voiced the 
question in his eyes. 

Her little, dark head drooped, so that 
her hair shadowed her luminous pallor. 
She waited. 

“Huntress of the moon,” said an un- 
expected voice. “You've a look of 
Diana, Miss Carstairs—Diana, weary of 
the chase.” 

It was Alden Griggs, junior member 
of the new firm of Weyland, Griggs & 
Co. Drusilla had known him a long 
time. She and Lorry had met him on 
the Riviera, in their magnificent days, 
entertained him in their villa near 
Capri, for Dru had fancied him from 
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the first. But she had never known him 
well. Rather obviously, Alden Griggs 
disapproved of her. He had disap- 
proved of her riotous spending, her 
quest of adventure and excitement, 
when she was “that gorgeous Dru Car- 
stairs; old Gurney Carstairs’ grand- 
daughter, you know.” He knew, now, 
of her uncertain, rather precarious 
mode of life, and disapproved of it with 
equal vehemence. So, though her pale, 
unforgetable beauty troubled him 
whenever he looked upon it, and 
though, in their rare meetings, they 
found themselves speaking the same 
tongue with no effort, but a clear, de- 
lightful understanding that touched 
them both, he did not know her well. 
And Dru, eyebrows slanting scornfully, 
always told her brother: 

“Victorian, Lorry. Oh, nice enough, 
but quite out of the picture in these 
days. He wants his women to be 
Greuzes come to life.” 

Which wasn’t true. Griggs wanted 
only———__ But that is another story. 

So now, seeing him standing there, 
she mocked him with a thin, silver 
laugh. 

“Not at all. I like—the hunt!” 

“May I join you?” He held out 
his cigarette case. 

“For a few minutes.” It wouldn’t 
do for Paxton Weyland to find her here 
with Griggs. She had to play care- 
fully. 

“You'll catch cold in that flimsy 
thing. Can’t I fetch you a wrap of 
some sort ?” 

“Diana—in a shawl!” Her eyes 
glinted. “No, I’m never cold.” 

Then, for a time, talk lagged between 
them. 

“Lorry has just told me of his en- 
gagement. They're both quite ecstatic. 
It’s the best thing in the world for the 
boy.” 

Drusilla, searching his lean, brown 
profile, read in his brooding eyes the 
unspoken belief that the worst thing in 


the world would be for Lorry to go 
on living with her, leading her uncer- 
tain life. 

“Oh!” Her hands linked themselves 
about her slender knee. “You have a 
leaning toward young love.” 

“Decidedly, when it’s the real thing.’ 

“Nice, wholesome young man!” 

“Drusilla”—he couldn’t know that the 
porcelain timbre of her tone was to 
harden it against the absurd ache in her 
throat—“you’re a heartless creature. I 
told you that years ago. Haven't you 
any conception of a genuine sentiment ?” 
he pleaded. 

“It’s very pretty, I suppose.” She 
reached up, pulled down a spray of 
white oleander, caressed it. 

“It’s more than that to Lorry. Let 
him keep it, I beg of you!” 

His hand had lain on hers for a brief 
moment. Now he withdrew it and 
turned away. Drusilla, the ache in her 
throat unbearable, wanted to crumple 
tearfully upon his unyielding shoulder, 
tell him that her love for Lorry, which 
was now no longer necessary to him, 
was the most real, the deepest, thing 
she had ever known. And now that he 
loved little Dolly Durant, it meant noth- 
ing to him. And she, Drusilla, bereft 
of the brother who had been her idol 
always, their companionship soon to be 
a thing of the past, was scored for her 
lack of feeling! Oh, well, if he didn’t 
understand without being told—— 

She flung up her sleek, black head, 
and flicked Griggs’ cheek with the ole- 
ander bloom. 

“Now run along,” she ordered 
sweetly. “For even though you doubt 
my capacity for sentiment, all men 
don’t. And you're interrupting a lov- 
ers’ tryst!” 

He stared at her, his dark eyes dis- 
believing. 

“Really!” Parted lips betrayed her 
amusement. “How unflattering of you, 
Alden. Nevertheless, I’m waiting for 
Paxton Weyland. So you see you're 
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wrong. I can easily sympathize with— 
a genuine sentiment!” 

“Good heavens !” 

He was thinking of stout, jovial, al- 
most bald Weyland. The senior part- 
ner was scarcely a figure of romance. 
Sardonically he laughed. 

“You don’t fancy me as a lovelorn 
damsel, then? Diana of the chase, per- 
haps 

“Waiting for her quarry!” 

“Please go!” 

Drusilla saw a dark figure swing 
down the garden path from the bril- 
liantly lit house. Weyland, hurrying to 
his rendezvous! When she _ turned 
Griggs had slipped away into the shad- 
ows. Now for it. She touched her 
cloudy hair, smiling scornfully at her- 
self, and greeted the newcomer with im- 
patience. 

“Got held up,” explained Weyland, 
his round eyes roving over her pleas- 
urably. “Gad, Dru, you’re stunning in 


this setting—you usually are, of course. 


ut the effect’s remarkable. 
don’t look quite—human.” 

“I know my settings,” she told him 
coolly. “I’m real enough.” She dis- 
engaged herself from his heavy hand 
with a light laugh. 

“Just wanted to make sure. You 
might be part elf easily, to-night. 
There’s something else I want to make 
sure of. Your evasive word, Dru. 
That’s why I’m here.” 

She moved, her hand restless in his 
firm clasp. He was speaking of their 
brief moment earlier in the evening, the 
moment that had brought her here. 

“Don’t try to impale me,” she begged. 

“You’re a remarkable girl.” The 
acknowledgment was complete. “But, 
Dru, come down to the absolute; tell 
me—would you marry me?” 

Drusilla did not show her astonish- 
ment at the curiously worded question. 
3ut the subjunctive tense of the verb 
brought faint color into her cheeks. 

“Meaning a 


Only you 


“It’s simple enough. Do you con- 
sider me an eligible and otherwise de- 
sirable husband ?” 

She was beginning to enjoy herself. 
She answered the wicked, satyrlike grin 
on Weyland’s sleek jowls with a flicker 
of amusement. 

“T consider you eminently suitable,” 
she assured him demurely. “So suit- 
able that, should you ask me to marry 
you, I should accept in the approved 
fashion !” 

He chuckled delightedly. 

“You're priceless, Dru.” 

“No She implied her costliness 
with all the delicacy in the world, and 
the implication was a tribute to his abil- 
ity to pay that price. 

“T thought I could tell you the truth,” 
Weyland said suddenly, “and I can. 
My dear girl, I’m not asking you to 
marry me because | can’t. Lord, no, I 
haven’t a wife hidden away, as they do 
in novels. It’s worse than that.” He 
heaved a voluminous sigh. “I’m sim- 
ply in a devil of a mess with a young 
woman, who has me under her thumb. 
Shall I tell you about it?” 

Drusilla settled herself more com- 
fortably, leaned back against the marble 
pillar, closing her eyes, 

“Of course.” 

It was decidedly to her interest to 
hear, she reflected, as he began his story. 
And it amused her immeasurably to sit 
there, listening to it. He had the repu- 
tation of being susceptible to the wiles 
of fair women, but, too, he was said 
to have picked his way with a remark- 
able caution and ease past the pitfalls in 
the path of a rich and amorous gallant, 
whose fancy leads him toward the bright 
lights of Broadway. He was a perennial 
spender, a proverbial male moth of un- 
paralleled luck. What sort of a woman 
had succeeded in involving him at last? 
For, whatever sort she might be, gay 
little dancer, hard-eyed woman of the 
half-world, stage beauty of a thousand 
conquests, she was Drusilla’s opponent 
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in a game whose stake was—Paxton 
Weyland, 

“If she were one of these wild 
women,” mourned Paxton, “I’d know 
how to handle her. But she isn’t. 
She’s a darned nice girl who nursed me 
through pneumonia last winter. And 
any man’s wax in the hands of a pretty 
and capable nurse. It all began while 
I was convalescing. She read to me, 
amused me marvelously well. She was 
the prettiest little thing, small, rounded, 
with creamy skin and velvety brown 
eyes—very fetching in her uniform, I 
assure you.” 

He sighed again. Drusilla, half 
vexed, half amused, could have slapped 
him. 

“Go on,” she commanded, smother- 
ing as well as she could the spite and 
laughter in her voice. “After all, Pax- 
ton, I’m not interested in her charms, 
you know. And you—shouldn’t be!” 

Weyland peered at her like an over- 
grown, unwieldy brownie. 

“No. 3ut she was attractive— 
deucedly attractive. If my mother 
hadn’t trotted me off to the Caribbean 
and sanity, I swear I think I’d have 
married her then and there. I really 
intended to. That’s the devil of it, be- 
cause my voluminous correspondence 
kept her reminded of the fact.” Then 
we stopped off in Cuba, and there I met 
the most perfectly charming Spanish 
singer. So that was that, so far as I 
was concerned, at least.” 

“You do need a wife!” Dru, shaken 
with amusement, patted his large, droop- 
ing shoulder. “I'll be such a protec- 
tion, Paxton.” 

He chuckled rather feebly. 

“You're a trifle premature, my dear. 
I don’t know vet whether you'll get the 
chance. For the lady is proving tena- 
cious, and my letters were—well, any- 
thing but discreet. Lily doesn’t want a 
settlement. She wants me, astounding 
as it may sound. And, if she doesn’t 
get me, she’ll bring suit for a fortune. 


What’s more, she'll get it. My law- 
yers have seen her, and shake their 
heads at me dolefully. In short, I’m in 
a devil of a mess. I’d look very pretty 
figuring in a breach-of-promise suit, 
wouldn’t I? It would about kill my 
mother. She’s close to eighty, you 
know. So, my clever young woman, you 
see how things stand!” 

Dru nodded. Her interest in Wey- 
land was doubled, now that he was no 
longer to be had for the taking. 

“T am clever,” she told him. ‘Per- 
haps, Paxton, I can rescue you from 
the toils of your—huntress.” 

His sandy brows tilted, making him 
more of a satyr than ever. 

“T take it, then, that the chase is on? 
Good. The quarry”—he bowed, one 
hand to his heart—‘“should be worth 
your while. Shall we go in and 
dance ?” 

They left the Attic temple to its old 
gods, 


Drusilla, perfectly composed out- 
wardly—for such is the moral support 
of a well-cut frock of precisely the right 
shade to bring out the blue in one’s eyes, 
a beflowered hat, and well-shod feet— 
stood on a shabby, deserted sidewalk, 
consulting a scrawled address. 

Although the summer afternoon was 
brazen, she showed no inclination to 
seek the shelter of the vestibule before 
which she stood. On the contrary, she 
betrayed an evident distaste for the task 
that confronted her. 

“Idiot!” she called herself angrily. 
“You came to see the woman. Now 
that you’re here, see her!” 

For her slim, suede feet were pos- 
sessed of the panic desire to turn in 
flight, and bear her away. But, what- 
ever she wanted to do, the cool and stub- 
born will that was Drusilla urged her 
up the chipped stone steps to the front 
door, with its old-fashioned iron bell. 
And a minute later she awaited foot- 
steps that echoed within the house. 
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An untidy housekeeper admitted her 
into a small, spare hall, with matting 
on the floor, a hatrack of horns fram- 
ing a mottled mirror on one wall, and 
an endless hint of stale cabbage in the 
close air. For the first time in her life, 
Drusilla Carstairs found herself in a 
third-class boarding house. 

“Is Miss Lily Davis in?” 
quired, 

“T don’t know. The house bell’s not 
working. Go up and see, if you want.” 

Dru smiled at her own squeamishness 
as she set foot on the stairs. Nothing 
would have been more impractical than 
for her to announce her presence to the 
young woman, who, if she guessed her 
mission, would certainly refuse to see 
her. Yet it seemed like taking an un- 
fair advantage, this coming here to her 
home, and forcing an interview. 

“Her room’s the top floor front. First 
door you come to, three flights up.” 

The housekeeper shuffled back to her 
own regions, and Drusilla began her as- 
cent. She was warm and breathless 
when she reached the top landing, and 
paused a moment to tuck in a fractious 
curl and powder lightly her small nose. 
Then, without warning, the door to 
which she had been directed was flung 
open, and a young, plumply pretty girl 
in a pink kimono stood framed in the 


Dru in- 


aperture. 
“Oh!” She smiled at Dru deprecat- 
ingly. “I thought it was some one for 


me—a package!” 

Dru flashed forward before the door 
closed. 

“Miss Davis, I have oome to see you.” 

With the cotton crape negligée drawn 
close to her round, white throat, the girl 
waited questioningly. 

“May I come in?” Dru asked humbly 
enough, 

There was something disconcerting 
about the velvety-soft, doelike eyes that 
met hers so willingly, 

“Of course.” 

Dru was ushered into a square front 
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room, pleasantly curtained with some 
green tissue stuff that shut out the glare 
of the hot midafternoon, and not too 
full of plain, wicker furniture, 

“You'll find that chair the most com- 
fortable. It’s so hot I’ve been ‘resting 
all day. I’m not on a case just now.” 

Drusilla, seating herself with mur- 
mured thanks, read the “and who are 
you, please ?”’ that the brown velvet eyes 
of the little nurse demanded. 

“T am Drusilla Carstairs,” she began 
hesitatingly. ‘Does that mean anything 
to you? No. Well, then, I am the 
woman Paxton Weyland is going to 
marry.” 

The girl in the pink kimono sat mo- 
tionless, as quiet as a figurine. Only 
her dark, beautiful eyes leaped with life. 

“The woman—Paxton is going to 
marry,” she repeated half under her 
breath. “I didn’t—know!” 

It was getting a little too dramatic. 
Drusilla, who shrank from anything ap- 
proaching a scene, laughed on a low key. 

“My dear Miss Davis, no one knows! 
We haven't dared to announce our en- 
gagement on account of—of the un- 
certainty of everything.” 

Her well-shod, buckled foot tapped 
the matting. 

“What you mean is,” corrected Lily 
Davis, “you haven’t dared to announce 
your engagement to a man who is al- 
ready pledged to marry some one else!” 

That was rather neat. 

“Baldly, yes. Only’’—Dru smiled her 
most brilliant, most cruel little smile, a 
smile the other woman couldn’t compete 
with for an instant—‘Mr. Weyland 
doesn’t consider himself pledged. And 
when a man doesn’t choose to recognize 
a claim of that sort, well—the most 
graceful thing to do is to withdraw it, 
don’t you think ?” 

Lily Davis moved her pretty shoul- 
ders rather helplessly. 

“Miss Carstairs, do you think you’re 
playing the game? You come here, to 
fight on my ground, for something that’s 
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mine, and you give me no defense. For 
I don’t know how to use your weapons, 
and you know it!” 

Drusilla winced—quite openly, for 
Drusilla was a handsome person in a 
great many ways. 

“I’m sorry,” she apologized. “That’s 
perfectly true. We'd better be quite 
frank. Shall we? I’m here, as you very 
well know, to ask you to give Paxton 
up. Is there any reason why you should 
try to hold him, when he doesn’t want 
to be held?” 

“The best in the world!” 

Lily Davis sprang to her feet, her 
soft cheeks dyed with color. Dru, a 
nameless dread in her heart, waited. 
Had Paxton lied to her when he had 
told her, with a delicacy that never 
seemed to belong to any one as big, as 
bald, as oppressively jovial as Weyland, 
that he and this girl had had the merest 
passage at love; that she had no more 
claim upo:: him than any other girl with 
whom he had flirted, save his folly—rep- 
rehensible enough, at that—in asking 
her to marry him? 

“T love him, and I could make him 
happy !” 

No, Paxton hadn’t lied. Drusilla felt 
a rush of relief sweep oyer her, give 
way to irritation. This girl, and Lorry, 
with their talk of love! 

“Miss Davis, I’m sorry, but I’m not 
here to talk sentiment. That will get 
us nowhere. Do you mind if we come 
to the point? Paxton Weyland is no 
longer in love with you. He cares for 
me, or thinks he does, at any rate! You 
aren’t willing to let him go. You are 
keeping him from marrying some one 
else by—a handful of letters that he 
wrote you. The sentimental price of 
those letters will never be paid. But 
their price in dollars and cents—that I 
have in my hands!” 

Drusilla, hands clasped upon her 
beaded blue purse, leaned forward. 

“Paxton has given me a blank check, 
signed. I'll fill it in for any amount, 


within reason, that you may state. He’s 
a rich man!” 

Lily crossed the floor, and stood be- 
side a small desk that was the only 
really good thing in her pseudo sitting 
room. A turn of the key, and she had 
taken from the drawer a fat manila 
envelope, red sealed, ribbon tied. Hotly 
she turned upon her visitor. 

“T wouldn’t take twenty thousand dol- 
lars for this envelope!’ Her velvet, 
doe’s eyes smoldered _ resentfully. 
“Why should I?” 

Drusilla paused. She had abstracted 
a silver pen, and was scratching away 
across the face of a lemon-hued slip of 
paper. 

“Because you’re a very clever girl, 
and no one as pretty, as attractive as 
you are—TI can easily see how Paxton 
fell in love with you—ought to be bound 
in by poverty. I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. I’m poor, frightfully poor, 
and it’s the most degrading, the most 
sordid thing in the world, no matter 
what the story books tell you!” 

“You—poor!” Miss Davis surveyed 
Drusilla, and all her perfect appoint- 
ments. “You don’t know what poverty 
means! Real poverty, having to work 
for your living, work hard, live in a 
place like this, where they put soap in 
the gas jets, and you can’t escape the 
smell of last week’s boiled dinner. 
That’s being poor.” 

“I’m offering you the escape from all 
that,” Dru reminded her. 

Lily Davis caught her breath, dropped 
the check contemptuously. 

“Knowing all about it, hating it, I’d 
marry Paxton to-day, if he hadn’t a 
penny!” she vowed. “Would you?” 

Drusilla discovered that she couldn’t 
believe the other girl, though the sim- 
ple, passionate words rang true enough. 
Was her incredulity founded on her own 
incapacity for romance? That, she 
thought with some bitterness, was what 
poverty had done to her. Would she 
marry Weyland, if he were poor? 
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Laughable, and yet infinitely pathetic, 
for Paxton Weyland, for all his short- 
comings, was worthy of being loved. 

“That’s not a fair question, I sup- 
pose, to ask any one like you. But tell 
me this—truthfully.” Those brown vel- 
vet eyes misted. “Do you—love him?” 
she asked with directness. 

Drusilla sprang up, as hostile as her 
rather pitiable little foe. Surely she 
was justified in marrying Weyland—on 
Lorry’s account, if on no other. Part 
of the compact between them would be 


the assurance of Lorry’s success. And 
she could make him happy. She could 
be a willing wife. Willing! A des- 


perate weariness of her uncertain life 
beset her. The cheapness of it! This 
girl, at least, made honest earnings. 

“No, I don’t love him. But, believe 
me, I can make him happy.” 

“You are not going to have the op- 
portunity,” said Lily Davis. 

The precious yellow packet of letters 
was hugged tight against her heaving 
breast. Above it, she faced her guest 
defiantly. 

“Do you think for one minute that 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars would 
satisfy me? It won’t. I want—more 
than that. More than you could ever 
understand. And I'll get it! I don’t 
advise you to announce your engage- 
ment, Miss Carstairs.” 

Drusilla, knowing she had failed, 
wondered if this commonplace, ardent, 
singularly intense little creature would 
actually bring suit. Yes, it was girls 
like this who clung and clung, and in- 
volved men hopelessly, and then brought 
them to the justice of the courts. It 
was disgusting. And because she had 
the soft eyes of a doe, and exquisitely 
curved shoulders, and a mouth that was 
poppy red and as tremulous as a child’s, 
the contesting of her case would be a 
farce. 

Drusilla, ready to go, picked up the 
scorned check. Miss Davis started to 
speak, but was interrupted by a shrill, 
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faint summons from the hall below. 
She went to the door and called down. 

“You’re wanted on the telephone, 
Miss Davis,’ Drusilla heard in the 
panting tones of the woman who had 
admitted her a half hour before. 

“We've nothing more to say to each 
other, have we?” inquired Lily Davis, 
tying the sash of her kimono. “Then 
Ill ask you to excuse me. The tele- 
phone’s in the basement. [I'll have to 
run.” 

She was gone. Drusilla, about to 
follow her, was drawn back into the 
cool, green-and-brown room. There, 
on top of the little wicker table, lay 
the red-sealed envelope, drawing her to 
it like a magnet. Breathlessly Dru 
reached out, touched it. That much- 
fingered manila paper held her whole 
fate! It wasn’t fair or just. 

She didn’t hesitate long. With scar- 
let cheeks, furtively, she lifted the en- 
velope, thrust it into the blouse of her 
frock, and laid in its place the scorned, 
yellow slip, with its potent numbers and 
signature. Then, still flushed defiantly, 
checking a sob that rose inexplicably to 
her lips, she left the little nurse’s room, 
sped down the crooked flights of stairs, 
and was out on the street before Miss 
Davis, in the gloom of the basement, 
had promised to go on a case that eve- 
ning. 


Wall Street, cavernous as ever, was 
stifling that afternoon. The tall build- 
ings, instead of vielding shade to the 
hot, granite pavements, shut out any 
breeze that might have come from the 


bay. Drusilla was glad to get into the 
narrow cage of an elevator and be 


borne aloft to the twentieth floor of the 
building that housed Weyland, Griggs & 
Co. Outside the glittering offices of the 
firm she paused. Presently it would be 
Weyland, Griggs & Carstairs. For 
Drusilla’s brother had already won his 
spurs in the business. 

In the outer office she met Lorry, a 
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Lorry absorbed, important. Work was 
a ritual with him now, something holy. 

“My dear girl, what are you doing 
here this frightfully hot day? Want 
some money ?” 

Lorry was her source of supply, after 
banking hours. 

“No!” She patted him affectionately. 
“I came to see Mr. Weyland. Is he 
in?” 

“In, but conferring with some impor- 
tant person or other. He’ll be engaged 
for an hour, at least. What the deuce 
do you want with him?” 

“He'll see me,”’ she assured him con- 
fidently, and spoke to a stenographer. 
“Please tell Mr. Weyland that Miss 
Carstairs is here, and would like to see 
him. I'll take all responsibility for dis- 
turbing him. It’s very important.” 

When the girl had gone off with her 
message, Lorry stared at his pretty 
sister, 

“He won't see you. He can’t. What 
are you driving at, Dru?” 

“Won't he?” She looked at him un- 
der her long lashes. “Better not risk 
a bet on it.” 

Weyland himself came out, followed 
by an elderly gentleman of girth and 
dignity, who did not seem to like being 
dismissed in this unceremonious fash- 
ion. Dru cast the sweetest of smiles 
upon him as he passed, and Lorry turned 
on his heel abruptly. Trust Dru! 

She swept into the handsome office of 
her unofficial fiancé, smiled at him tri- 
umphantly as she sank into his own 
swivel chair, and tossed the red-sealed 
packet upon his desk. 

“You are out of her toils.” 

A curious play of varying mood 
crossed the man’s round face, red and 
full as a harvest moon. But the admi- 
ration in his eyes was absolute, 

“And into yours!” He chuckled, pat- 
ted her slim, suéde-gloved hand, “Dru, 
you're matchless. How did you ever 
do it? Was she—did she ~ fae 
lips puckered dolorously at the corners; 





he heaved a sigh. “Poor little kid, did 
she feel badly cut up about the affair ?” 

Drusilla controlled her amusement, 
and then, rather ashamedly, told him 
how she had gotten possession of the 
letters. 

“Tt wasn’t the most honorable way, 
but it was the only way, Paxton. I 
used the same dubious means of extri- 
cating them from her that she would 
have used in holding them. It’s all— 
hardly scrupulous. But love and war 
brook no defeat.” 

“You,” said Weyland, “have never 
known defeat. That’s one of your 
chief charms, my dear. Well r 

Dru wondered if he were going to 
kiss her. She hoped not. And her hope 
was fulfilled, for the door was flung 
open, and Alden Griggs stood before 
them, a figure of irritation. 

“Hello, Dru. Good Lord, Paxton, 
you’ve killed our deal with Havemayer 
right at the start. You shouldn’t have 
let him go like that!” 

Dru, hostile as usual toward her old 
enemy, knelt in the chair, considering. 

“But 7 wanted to see Mr. Weyland!” 

“So it seems.” Griggs’ attractive 
mouth quivered at the corners, his keen, 
dark eyes rested upon her in a lei- 
surely, amused fashion that she found 
unbearable. “But it wasn’t altogether 
propitious.” 

‘Dru smiled at him radiantly. 

“But the occasion is! Tell him, 
Paxton.” 

Weyland smiled, and eyed his part- 
ner somewhat sheepishly. 

“Tt’s—most propitious. Drusilla has 
just promised to marry me. Won't you 
wish us happiness ?” 

Drusilla, not meeting Alden Griggs’ 
dark eyes, tasted the sweet of triumph. 

But she did not taste it long. For 
when she found herself alone that after- 
noon, in the cool privacy cf her uptown 
apartment, her conscience precluded any 
enjoyment of that double triumph of 
hers. Sheathed in the airiest of blue 
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negligees, Drusilla tried to rest. She 
was going to some roof revue that night 
with a party of Dolly Durant’s friends. 
She must be at her most brilliant best, 
for the benefit of this. sister-in-law to 
be, certainly. And to be at one’s best 
on a breathless July night demands an 
untroubled spirit, a physical freshness 
and verve that only sleep can restore to 
a tired body. 

But sleep was wooed in vain. After 
she had risen to answer the bell, and 
received a huge florist’s box of ice- 
cool orchids—pale, tremulous bursts of 
exotic bloom, swathed about with tulle, 
in which nestled Weyland’s card—she 
gave up all idea of a nap, and restlessly 
paced the length of the darkened rooms. 

Uselessly, she told herself that, 
though her manner of taking the let- 
ters from Miss Davis had been ques- 
tionable, her motive had justified her 
method, Lily Davis was a mercenary 
little adventuress, willing to use what- 
ever weapons she had at hand to hold 
Paxton and his money. She deserved 
to be treated unscrupulously. Dru, 
facing her shadowy image in the mir- 
ror, saw and felt the rosy tide that crept 
up to where her dark hair grew in lit- 
tle curls about her temples. If that was 
a just delineation of Lily Davis, in 
what respect did the tenacious little 
nurse differ from herself, Paxton’s 
fiancée? Birds of a feather! Only she, 
Drusilla, was of more brilliant plumage, 
better preened. 

She stood there, a slim, shamed fig- 
ure, hot face buried in her two slim 
hands, and wondered whether she could 
have done this thing a vear ago, knew 
that a bartered marriage would have 
been impossible to her then. In spite 
of the drowsy heat of the day, she shiv- 
ered, as if cold. To what, Dru won- 
dered drearily, would she not stoop a 
year hence? 

Far better marry Weyland, shield 
herself from further temptation, from 
the dangers that lurked about her, now 
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that her standards were crumbling. 
Oh, she was glad that he waited to take 
her out of all this! Only—that silly, 
stubborn, soft-eyed girl, who had 
trusted her enough to leave her alone 
in the room where were the precious 
letters ! 

Impulsively Dru moved to the tele- 
phone stand, cast aside the full-skirved 
doll that concealed the instrument, «nd 
got information at last. 

But Miss Davis, according to the 
somewhat querulous landlady, was not 
in her room. Dru, thinking quickly, 
kept her from hanging up. 

“T’ll leave a message for her, ther. 
Tell her to be at Mr. Weyland’s office 
at eight this evening. That’s all, thank 
you.” 

She hung up, round eyed with wonder 
at herself. It had been the vision of 
that yellow packet, scarlet sealed, as 
Paxton had dropped it carelessly into 
an upper drawer of his desk, that 
prompted her message. And now that 
she had left word for the girl to come 
to his office, now that she had delib- 
erately complicated the game for her- 
self, what did she mean to do next? 
Her little chin went up. She meant— 
at last—to do what she hadn’t done in 
her dealings with the little nurse, so 
far: she meant to play the game fairly, 
squarely, taking no advantages. 

A little later she got Paxton on the 
wire. 

“May I come to your office this eve- 
ning?” she asked. “There are still 
some things to talk over.” His proper 
demur amused her. “I can’t very well 
come to your apartment, you know, and 
I can’t see you here, as it happens. A 
little after eight, then. The flowers 
were exquisite, Paxton.” 

With a sigh that testified to her re- 
lief, she replaced the receiver and rose. 
The heavy, indefinite burden under 
which her conscience had protested 
seemed suddenly light. 

After an early dinner she frocked 
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herself thoughtfully, choosing a dull- 
green crape thing that, under a cool, 
black horsehair hat, lent her a wistful, 
faylike air, and dawdled the next hour 
away. Lorry was dining at the home 
of his fiancée, en famille. He fre- 
quently was, these days. 

It was not yet eight o’clock when the 
elevator man, who had been told that 
she was coming, let her into Paxton 
Weyland’s private office, turned on the 
garish electric glow. Drusilla removed 
her hat and slipped into Paxton’s own 
capacious swivel chair. The flat ma- 
hogany surface of his desk mirrored 
her as she bent over it, pulling at the 
upper drawers. Locked! She might 
have known it! Perhaps, even, he had 
put the manila envelope in his safe. 
But that was scarcely likely. With a 
determined set to her flower-red mouth, 
Drusilla pulled a firm wire hairpin from 
the masses of her dark curls, inserted 
it deftly in the lock of the middle 
drawer. Five minutes later, breathless, 
triumphant, she retrieved the still- 
sealed envelope, just as steps sounded 
outside, and a faint knock sounded on 
the glazed door. 

She slid the envelope beneath a neat 
stack of mail, and called: 

“Come in.” 

Lily Davis, her dark wrap half con- 
cealing the immaculate and altogether 
fetching whiteness of a nurse’s uniform, 
faced her amazedly. The girl wore no 
hat; but her dark, russet tresses rip- 
pled smoothly over her ears from un- 
der the charming little conceit that 
nurses wear. 

“I—didn’t expect to see you here!” 

Dru felt rather helpless. She raised 
a slim, protesting hand, and stemmed 
the torrent of reproach that threatened 
to spill from those pretty, rebellious 
lips. 

“Wait, please! It was 1 who told 
you to come here to-night. Because— 
I couldn’t help it. I’ve been very un- 
happy about what I did this afternoon. 
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I deserve your censure—in full meas- 
ure!” 

“It was a cruel thing to do!” said 
Lily Davis. 

“Tt wasn't’ fair,” admitted Drusilla. 
“I—you must let Paxton give you an- 
other, a larger check. They’re his. He 
has the right to keep them. But I 
cheated you out of them. I don’t know 
what he wrote you, naturally. But they 
have a higher value to him, to me, than 
what he paid.” 

“A much higher value,” said Lily. 
“But—in different coin!” 

She had been fumbling in one capa- 
cious pocket, and now the check Dru 
had left on the brown wicker table flut- 
tered to the desk top between them, 

“Do you think I wanted this?” 

“You shall have more,” murmured 
Dru. 

A fierce little sob escaped the other 
girl’s lips. Her small, strong fist struck 
the hard wood. 

“Oh, you’re willfully stupid. Won't 
you believe me when I[ tell you that I 
won't sell him to you? Or can’t you 
think in any terms other than dollars 
and cents? Miss Carstairs, I love him. 
And he’d care for me again, if you and 
his mother would let him. But he’s 
wax, wax! Even so, I want him! 
Won’t you—give him back to me? You 
could, so easily!” 

She thrust out her small, browned 
hands in a gesture of passionate plead- 
ing. Dru, a lump in her throat, looked 
away. 

“You’re a sportswoman. Women 
like you always are. Won’t you give 
me a sporting chance ?” 

The limpid eyes fastened upon hers 
piteously. 

“T can’t give him back to you,” whis- 
pered Dru. “But I will—play the 
game!” 

She reached out, took the envelope 
of red-sealed manila from its place of 
concealment, dropped it into the girl’s 
lap. “Now, we’re where we started 
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The Plunderers 


from! 
time.” 
The velvety eyes swam in sudden 


And—he’ll be here in a short 


tears. Lily Davis daid, her hand on 
Drusilla’s knee. 

“You can see for yourself, now,” she 
promised. And with an unexpected 
gesture she ripped open the fateful yel- 
low folder and offered it to Drusilla. 

Drusilla, a queer, startled shadow in 
her eyes, read the scrawled sheet that lay 
on top. It was the briefest of notes, a 
semisentimental invitation to a play and 
supper afterward. Nothing more! 
She picked it up, disclosing a small pho- 
tograph of Weyland, who should never 
have had any photographs taken, and 
an envelope of crisp black ash that pow- 
dered as she touched it. 

“There are his letters, his dear, silly 
old letters,” said Lily Davis. “When 
they—stopped coming—I burned those 
I had, all but the first one. He never 
knew it, of course. He asked to have 
them returned to him, and, because I 
loved him, wanted him, I used the only 
hold upon him that T had.” 

Dru, tears in her own eyes, handed 
back the yellow envelope, fumbled for 
a handkerchief. 

“Stop crying,” she ordered sharply. 
“D’you think any man ever capitulated 
to a red nose? Here’s my vanity—and 
a hairpin!” 

She sprang up and walked to the 
window, while bewildered Lily Davis 
dabbed at her small, pink features with 
a powder puff. 

Footsteps, quick and heavy, a shadow 
on the frosted glass, 

“Do your damnedest,”’ advised Dru, 
but her reckless cynicism trilled a bird’s 
note. 

Paxton Weyland confronted them in 
an agony of embarrassment. It was 
Dru who spoke first. 

“We're nicely grouped, aren’t we? 
Quite like the third-act opening of a 
comedy drama. I staged it, Paxton.” 

Weyland saw the yellow envelope ly- 
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ing on the desk, and paled miserably 
under his tan. 

“T thought everything was settled.” 

“Tt is!” Lily jumped up. “Miss 
Carstairs will tell you. I cart take your 
cheék, after all. Now I must go back 
to my patient. I’m on duty to-night.” 

“Don’t let her go, Paxton,” Dru 
commanded. What fools men were! 
She saw Weyland’s round eyes linger- 
ing upon the small, white-linen figure, 
the obdurate curve of cheek and chin. 
“Until I tell you that—I can’t possibly 
marry you.” Dru touched the open en- 
velope lightly. 

“You—can’t marry me?” His voice 
was charged with astonishment, a vast 
curiosity, but hardly with passionate 
regret. “Those letters I wrote Lily— 
have they changed you? Damn it, Dru, 
I can’t talk about it to you, but you 
ought to understand!” 

“T do,” lilted Dru. 
was those letters. 
you will.” 

Weyland looked up at last. Only a 
small sob from Lily broke the strained 
silence, 

“You burned them. Why?” 

“Because—because you wanted them 
forgotten, obliterated, as if they’d never 
been written. Did you think I ever 
meant to use them against you in court?” 

She evaded him, huddled against the 
cold, unyielding wall, her soft shoul- 
ders, curved delicately even under the 
starched stiffness of linen, shaking with 
sobs. Weyland tried to sooth her clum- 
sily, attempted, hesitatingly, to take her 
in his arms. 

“Poor little kid! 

“Let me go!” 
grasp. 

Drusilla laughed softly, a little laugh 
that was underlaid with tears. 

“You silly child, He'll never let you 
go again!” 

Neither of them seemed to hear her 
for in some miraculous fashion they 
were transported to a world unoccupied 


“Yes, Paxton, it 
Look at them, if 


Look at me, Lily.” 
She struggled in his 
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by any outsider. Drusilla, standing by 
the window, might not have existed. 
Yet her words assured Weyland, when 
they finally drifted into his conscious- 
ness, of affiged, an unalterable truth. A 
sigh of deep content broke from his lips 
as he wrapped Lily Davis in her cheap, 
dark cloak and guided her to the door. 

“Run along,” advised Dru. “I’ve 
still an hour to kill. I’ spend part of 
it here.” 

And they left her there. 

The brightly lit room seemed very 
empty after their footsteps had echoed, 
fading, down the hall. Dru, conscious 
of its emptiness, an emptiness and soli- 
tude that was repeated in her heart, 
sank into Paxton’s chair. So that was 
over! Suddenly, a tide of appalling 
loneliness sweeping over her, she buried 
her face in her arms. 


Alden Griggs, who often came to the 
office to work at night, found her so 
when, drawn by the light in the inner 
office, he opened the door. Pale, a lit- 
tle disheveled, she sprang up, tear 
marks plainly tracking her cheeks. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apologized 
formally. “I didn’t know You are 
waiting for Paxton?” 

She told him, in very few words, the 
reason why she would never be waiting 
for Paxton again. He understood, for 
he remembered the episode of Lily 
Davis. He put out his own hand, cov- 
ered Dru’s with it for a moment. That 
warm, friendly clasp expressed a great 
deal. Suddenly Dru felt less lonely. 

“I’m keeping you from your labors.” 
She reached for her hat, drew it on, 
using the quaint approval in his dark 
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eyes in lieu of a mirror. It was be- 
coming, that sheer, black hat. 


“My labors needn’t claim me. They 


won't, if you'll stroll uptown with me 
far enough to pick up an open machine. 
There’s a breeze stirring.” 


Drusilla consigned her engagement 
with her prospective sister-in-law to the 
limbo of unfulfilled things, and flick- 
ered her lashes. 

“T was contemplating the dullest of 
evenings. I’m ready.” 

It was pleasant, strolling up lower 
Broadway, that was a vast and empty 
cavern beneath the distant, star-strewn 
sky. Alden Griggs could make him- 
self the most perfect of companions, 
when he wished. Queer, she reflected, 
that they’d never been friends before. 
Arm in arm, they were the only living 
creatures, it seemed, in a city of shadow 
and stone. Yet the eerie solitude about 
them held no hint of desolation or of 
loneliness now. 

“You’re going to miss Lorry when he 
marries, aren’t you?” 

“Unspeakably! We're more than 
brother and sister. We're the closest 
of friends. But all that will end as 
soon as he takes unto himself a wife.” 

He stared at her moodily. 

“Your life need never be empty, 
lonely !” 

“Is yours?” asked Dru softly. 

“Tt always has been,” said Griggs, his 
eyes upon her red, beguiling mouth, 
“but perhaps 

“Perhaps!” she caroled. And they 
laughed together like happy children, 
for no reason in the world, save the 
exquisite essence of the summer night, 
their youth, and the fleet, shared hour. 
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E sat there, the three of us, in 
the great, dim living room of 
the old Joubert camp, and 

played audience to Wabo and Terry. 
The Indian squatted on a red Navajo 
blanket before the fireplace, and to the 
dull, thudding accompaniment of his 
deerskin drum, sang his fierce war song. 
It consisted of one Indian word. It 
began high, and dragged low and lower ; 
it was repeated over and over again 
monotonously, maddeningly, until no 
wonder Valerie, with her shattered 
nerves, screamed out against it in the 
end. 

“Ungitchedah—heyah 
heyah ah ah heyah——”’ 

All of the old Indian’s queer, glitter- 
ing attention was concentrated upon 
Terry ; now he paused, bent his ear for 
his master’s echo, and Terry, still to the 
beat of the drum, gave it back to him 
in the identical key. 

The firelight from pine logs hit their 
two faces, and climbed inadequately up 
the shadows of the high-ceilinged room 
—a ceiling which lost itself, beyond 
rough rafters, in a remote peak, where 
bats flew at night, to the terror of Va- 
lerie, and where hung pale ghost shrouds 
of cobwebs, which no broom could reach. 
Those cobwebs were as old, I thought, 
as that old tragedy because of which 
the camp had been closed these many 
years. Sitting there, in our absurdly 
incongruous evening clothes, the wilder- 
ness intruded upon us; intruded in the 
lapping of Georgian Bay waters against 


heyah—heyah 


ho 


the rocks of our island, on the one side, 
in the sawing cry of a whippoorwill 
from the mainland, on the other side ; 
intruded, most of all, in Wabo himself. 

It would be hard to imagine two fig- 
ures more utterly dissimilar: Wabo, in 
dirty woolen clothes and dirty moccasins, 
with wild eyes in a face old with nearly 
a century of years, and with the wind 
and the sun and the rain, a face some- 
how like one of those old, red-dyed In- 
dian sails, creased, and wrinkled, and 
faded to a dull mahogany; and beside 
him, Terry, young and beautifully cop- 
pered by the sun, Terry in dinner jacket 
and patent-leather shoes, and with the 
makings for a_ highly sophisticated 
cocktail at his elbow! Yet, in spite of 
the strange dissimilarity, did I imagine, 
for a moment, a stranger likeness in 
those two faces, almost a kinship? 

For Wabo was teaching him, with 
the same incredible patience he had had 
for Terry ever since the latter’s arrival 
at the camp. He might have been a 
grandsire instructing his grandson in 
the traditions of the tribe, giving him 
things vitally necesary for him to know, 
and cherishing great expectations of his 
pupil. The rest of us were, as we had 
been from the first, mere shadows to 
Wabo, existing only in our relations to 
Terry. Now the battle song rose in 
power and fierceness, and I saw the 
blood stir under Terry’s cheek, as I have 
seen Frenchmen, exiled from home, 
kindle to their own “‘Marseillaise.” The 
old Indian’s black eyes burned out at 
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Terry, and Terry’s black eyes burned 
back at him. For Terry, of bubbling 
gayety, was giving back to old, half- 
cracked Wabo his own seriousness. 

It was then Valerie put her two hands 
over her ears and shrieked, like the 
spoiled and adorable child she is: 

“Stop it! Stop it, I say! I won’t— 
listen e 

Wabo deliberately ended his song on 
a nerve-shattering, falsetto yell. Terry 
threw back his head to the challenge of 
that battle cry, then turned, all contrite 
solicitude, to Valerie. 

“I’m sorry, dear.” 

“If it meant anything—but it doesn’t 
mean a thing at all—just gibber!” Va- 
lerie’s cheek accepted Terry’s shoulder, 
but her nervous hand hammered at his 
back for emphasis. She is a product of 
the modern age, is Valerie Pool; for all 
her cool-sounding name, there is not a 
shred of repose in her. 

But now Wabo contradicted her 


woodenly, in what, I suppose, was the 
longest speech of his life. 

“It is the song of the killing, the— 
how you say—the massacre,” he said. 


“Meester Joubert here, he know. The 
white man, he come with his many 
in one great canoe, and he try to drown 
us out with his river song. The mission 
man, he comes with his song to the 
white Manitou, and he try to drown us 
out, too. Bah, they no drown us! Al- 
ways the song of the massacre, it rises 
above those other songs, like the song 
of the great falls swallow the song of 
the little falls. It is the song of the 
great massacre, the tribe song! Mees- 
ter Joubert, he knows!” 

For a moment I had been flashed 
keenly back to the old trading days: 
brigades of the Northwest canoe moving 
down some quiet, inland lake to the 
rhythm of a forgotten French chantey, 
and to later days of missionaries and 
murderous uprisings. I stared at the 
old Indian’s impassive face, marveled at 
his power of calling up the past. But 
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then I realized that Wabo himself 
existed in that dead past; that old in- 
trusions and old bitternesses, things that 
reached far back of his own memory, 
into the history of his beloved race, were 
more real to Wabo than the living pres- 
ent. That, you see, was Wabo’s mad- 
ness. 

“But what does it mean?” Valerie 
persisted irritatingly. ‘“Ungitchedah— 
ungitch e 

“It means,” said Terry dreamily, 
“the bravest man—I am the bravest 
man.” 

“Just that—‘I am the bravest man’ 
repeated forty million times? A boast?” 

“Yes, a boast,” Terry agreed. 

“Why, that’s the most conceited song 
I ever heard!” laughed Valerie. “But 
how do you know it means that, Terry ?” 

“Why—I just know.” 

“Wabo told you?” 

“No, Wabo didn’t tell me.” 

“And it’s right?” she persisted, 
staring. 

“Right, Wabo?” 

“Meester Joubert, he know,” nodded 
the Indian significantly. 

“But I don’t see, Terry, how 

“Now, never mind, dear; it’s nothing 
—instinct, I guess. Ann, won’t you 
pour her the least drop of that sherry? 
She’s trembling all over again.” 

“She shouldn't,” I protested, while 
complying. “The doctor said as 

“Good show, anyhow,” yawned Mi- 
chael. “Fire water, Wabo, old chief?” 

Michael insists upon making light 
of Wabo, treating him like a funny-page 
Indian, for all my private protests. I 
might say here that Michael is my hus- 
band, and that he and I were chaperon- 
ing Terry and Valerie, who is Terry’s 
fiancée, on this summer camping trip. 

But Wabo accepted his ‘fire water,’ 
though sullenly, and things were moving 
toward peace, when Valerie, skewing 
in her chair, again broke petulantly. 

“It’s a mouse, Terry; I know it’s a 
mouse !” 














The 


“No, it’s only that old pine tree 
scratching against the roof, silly,” he 
told her comfortingly. 

“Shut it out; shut it, out tight, Terry ; 
and let’s have more light, and music— 
real music.” 

“But, my dear girl, I’m suffocating as 
it is,” sighed Michael, as he closed the 
door at an imperative nod from Valerie. 

“A record, Terry! Put on a dance 
record—something lively!” 

“You shouldn’t; you really shouldn't. 
Doctor Pierce said quiet 53 

“Ah, that’s something like it!” 
Valerie, having eliminated the night and 
the night noises, slid to her slippered 
feet, and, her slight shoulders jazzing 
to the fox trot, frowningly considered 
the elimination of Wabo. 

Wabo sat stolid. His knees still 
hugged the crude drum. Now he lit up 
a curious, long-stemmed pipe, and the 
blue, acrid smoke curled about his 
face. He spoke at length, his eyes 
crafty, inscrutable slits: 

“You like trout, huh? I take you to 
a lake where the trout run beeg—five, 
six pound.” Now Wabo had been curi- 
ously insistent about that lake and those 
trout; he had mentioned it no less than 
six times in the five days since our ar- 
rival; he had dangled it before our 
eyes, as though we were trout our- 
selves, and it was a particularly alluring 
Parmachenee Belle! “I take you to- 
morrow, huh?” 

“Sorry, Wabo, but we'll have to wait 
until Miss Pool is a bit stronger,” 
Terry. 

“Humph!” The Indian regarded 
Valerie with an immense contempt. 
She was a nervous wisp of a thing, all 
green and honey-colored pallor, from 
the pale green of her eyes and slippers 
to the pale honey of her skin, and her 
soft, straight bob, and her crape dress. 
Valerie, was, moreover, obviously so- 
phisticated, to the last tip of her pointed 
finger nail and to the last curve of her 
finely shaped eyebrow. Her delicately 
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etched and nervous beauty is a type 
which Wabo was not in a position to 
approve, but his disapproval took a curi- 
ous form. 

“Satinka,” he grunted, half to him- 
self, “is strong and red, with the blood 
of chiefs. Satinka bears strong children 
—red children—sons. I show you 
Satinka one day, when you are ready. 
White brides,” he muttered, and now 
there was that odd, cracked glitter in 
his black eye, fixed on Valerie, as he 
referred to the old camp tragedy, “they 
have no luck here, in the woods.” 
Wabo had been curiously insistent, too, 
about his Satinka. 

But it was too much for Valerie. 

“You see,” she cried, near hysterics, 
“he hates me, that man! I can’t endure 
him, anything about him. Send him 
away!” 

Terry waved Wabo from the room, 
and now there was no mistaking the 
pointed malignance of the Indian’s gaze 
as he slid past Valerie. 

“Oh!” she shuddered ; “if there’s such 
a thing as the evil eye r 

“Nonsense!” laughed Terry. 

“But he’s queer; you'll have to admit 
he’s queer, Terry.” 

“He’s a woods Indian, if that’s what 
you mean. And the woods Indian is as 
different from your ordinary reserva- 
tion Indian as—as a wild deer is from 
the park specimen.” 

“But it is strange,” I sighed, “that 
nothing will induce the other Indians 
to come near the island. Why, when 
money failed, I offered that squaw 
woman my coral beads to cook for us 
for a week—just a week. She would 
have bartered her soul for those beads 
—I could see it in her eyes—but do you 
think she’d set foot in the old Joubert 
camp ?” 

“Tt’s that old business of dad’s first 
wife,” said Terry. “I suppose they 
think the poor girl haunts the place, or 
something.” 

“She was murdered here, in this very 
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house?” I asked. “You've never really 
told us, Terry.” 

“I’ve never really known,” said Terry. 
“Naturally mother didn’t talk about 
dad’s first wife; and dad himself didn’t 
talk. But no, it happened back in the 
woods somewhere. They were camp- 
ing, and dad awoke and found her— 
dead at his side. It must have been 
pretty awful for him. We never spoke 
of the camp. I don’t suppose I should 
have thought of it, if it hadn’t been for 
Valerie needing a rest.” 

“She was Sally Kyle, wasn’t she?” 
I mused. 

“Yes, one of the Virginia Kyles; a 
very lovely girl. There’s a portrait at 
home in the library.” 

“And they were on their honeymoon, 
Terry?” 

“Lord, it’s a cheerful subject!” Mi- 
chael exploded. “Who started it, any- 
how ?” 

“We can change it,” I retorted, “by 
cleaning up that two-days’ heap of soiled 
dishes. I’m not planning to wash dishes 
myself in this gray chiffon, so I guess 
it’s up to you boys. If Valerie weren’t 
such a stickler for dinner clothes——” 

“T loathe sloppy dinners,” protested 
Valerie. “You loathe sloppy dimers 
yourself, Ann dear; you know you do!” 
she challenged. 

“Well x 

“It’s a blamed nuisance,” grumbled 
Michael. 

“Tt is,” I agreed. 

“But they'll be sending servants down 
from Parry Sound within the week, 
now,” Terry assured us. “You've been 
a darned good sport, Ann.” 

“Thanks, Terry,” I answered dryly; 
“and now, if we’re to have cups for 
the breakfast coffee——” 

“Please,” he begged; “please don’t 
make us wash dishes to-night, Ann. I 
can swab out the cups in a jiffy, with a 
little moss.” 

“Oh, you and your moss!” I groaned. 
Valerie, tapping the floor with her 
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slipper, had switched back to her own 
fears. 

“His eyes—ugh! And you yourself, 
Terry, how do you suddenly know the 
difference between woods Indians and 
reservation Indians? Why, you've 
never been in the woods in your life, 
and yet you take to it like—as though 
you were born to it. But never mind!” 
Valerie pushed distasteful thoughts 
away from her, with the same petulant 
gesture with which she pushed the soft, 
pale bang from her forehead. “Come 
on, a new recor! Let’s dance, Terry!” 

“You ought not,” laughed Terry, 
kindling to it. “The doctor id 

“Oh, darn the doctor!” 

“Let’s go, then!” 

They were off, and it was a pleasure 
just to watch them moving together so 
easily over the rough, pine floor. Va- 
lerie and Terry had jazzed through too 
many League dances together not to 
be perfect dancing partners. They lived 
it. It- was the life they loved, both of 
them. Watching them, I thought how 
successfully Valerie had battled down 
the wilderness to-night, how cleverly she 
had conjured up her own laughing, 
dancing, city world. I had the odd feel- 
ing that they had fought a battle for 
Terry, Wabo and Valerie, and that she 
had won this time. But would she 
always win, I wondered. Would she 
have the final victory? 

Brushing out my hair before the mir- 
ror that night, I put my questions to 
Michael. 

“Terry’s the last person you’d suspect 
of an Indian strain, but I wonder——” 

“Stuff!” yawned Michael from his 
pillow. “Terry’s as white as you are, 
with your precious Mayflower ancestors, 
my dear Ann.” 

“They do say that Jules Joubert, the 
great-great-grandfather, laid the foun- 
dation for the Joubert fortune back in 
the old trading days. Once when I was 
browsing through the Joubert library, 
I ran across Jules’ old journal, and it 
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was old Canada—the savage Canada of 
the eighteenth century—with the spell- 
ing too quaint. There’s a tradition— 
it might just be true—that Jules mar- 
ried an Indian girl.” 

“Bosh! You women! Imagination 
—nerves,” muttered Michael. “Awful 
handicap, nerves. Those trout sound 
like whales, and, if it weren’t for Va- 
lerie g 
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Now, I may as well admit right here, 
that I had been let in for more than I 
had bargained on in this camping trip. 
Valerie is a dear, of course, and I’d do 
anything in the world for her. But 
Varelie, as a semi-invalid, is a problem 
not to be lightly dismissed. And Va- 
lerie Pool in a rustic camp, without ser- 
vants—well, I was beginning to feel 
that the trip was a mistake for her, as 
well as a strain upon the rest of us. 

Valerie lay obediently on the veranda 
all day in a luxurious hammock, im- 
ported for her by Terry, but she would 
read French novels, and she would keep 
up a constant swinging with one foot, 
never once relaxing. She must be fur- 
nished regularly with brandied eggnogs, 
from fresh eggs which were more diffi- 
cult to achieve up here than the brandy 
itself, but which Terry, in his devotion, 
had somehow managed to arrange for. 
She insisted upon wearing soft silks, 
thereby achieving an excruciating sun- 
burn, which had to be treated with her 
special almond cream,: and her satin 
mules picked up splinters like a too- 
tender foot, when she scuffled across 
the old, weathered porch. 

Valerie’s hands were like some highly 
serisitized, transparent tissue. Valerie 
herself was all sensitized, quivering 
nerves, so that even soaking in sunlight 
and balsam air couldn’t seem to quiet 
her. She had been gathering too swiftly 
too many impressions through all the 
years of her brief youth, and now she 
simply could not let down. You could 
see how the quiet would get on her 
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nerves screamingly, after that mad sea- 
son in New York, how those very 
nerves themselves would cry aloud for 
the tinkle of glass and silver and the 
bray of a band: all the familiar chatter 
and clatter of the sophisticated life she 
loved. Just sunlight and peace and a 
turtle plunking off a log into water! 
Why, the turtle startled Valerie more 
than a whole Hawaiian orchestra would. 

And Wabo, silently sliding upon her 
in his old moccasins, appropriating her 
own Terry—Wabo was’ the climax. 
From the first, when Wabo, although 
he had lived alone in the camp for this 
quarter of a century, and had never laid 
eyes upon his master until that morning, 
had yet met Terry as though he wel- 
comed his own home, and had utterly 
ignored the rest of us—from that morn- 
ing, Valerie had hated the old Indian 
unreasonably. She had hated Wabo, 
and Wabo’s Indian dog, which was as 
silent and sneaking as his master, and 
Wabo’s Indian sash, and the very beads 
on his moccasins, I veritably believe. 
And Wabo had heartily reciprocated her 
hatred, for Valerie, because of her very 
special relation to Terry, had impinged 
upon the Indian’s attention. There was 
an element of sharp jealousy in their 
mutual hatred. And it was a strain, this 
warring wundercurrent—a strain upon 
Valerie and upon the rest of us. 

Even in a canoe, settled against cush- 
ions and paddled by Terry, Valerie 
could not sit still. She wriggled until 
Terry himself grew impatient. For 
Terry had developed a new phase: he 
liked to nose along silently upon the 
little reed-grown river, against the wind 
and in the concealing shadow of the 
bank, with an eye to the wild life. And, 
as he rounded a bend and discovered 
two wild ducks breasting the current, or 
glimpsed a deer vanishing between 
white birch trees, there was the ripple 
of old, forgoiten things across his face. 

“Sh!” he would breathe; or, “Please. 
Vallie dear, you’re rocking the boat!” 
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“My foot—it keeps jumping; I can’t 
sit still another minute, Terry,” Valerie 
would reply in a normal voice. 

Or, worse, she would break out into 
a tantalizing humming of some popular 
tune. Terry would scowl at her in com- 
plete exasperation; but usually, in the 
end, his own, normal, good spirits would 
rise to the top, and he would join her. 
Rocking the boat together, they would 
desecrate the silence with their merry 
duet, which must have sent porcupines 
and muskrats and herons for miles 
around scuttling and flapping for cover. 

Valerie would come to bubbling, ef- 
fervescent life; and Terry would be that 
gallant of private theatricals, with a gull 
feather in his slouch hat and a dripping 
paddle as his guitar. They were as 
good as a clever vaudeville team, the 
two of them, when they got started. 
Usually they would end with their fav- 
orite ditty—something about the lady 
with “clockings on her stockings.” It 
was pert Broadway flipped down into 
the shocked, Canadian wilderness; a 
profanation, somehow. 

Those were the good intervals for 
Valerie and for all of us. But they 
didn’t last. Valerie’s fears of the place 
would come crowding back upon her. 
They were more than nerves, these fears 
of hers; they were single-tracked and 
substantial, like flesh, somehow, so that 
they began to convince even me. I, too, 
began to lie awake nights to listen to 
the sigh of the wind through the pine 
treés, and the faint, crackling whispers 
of the sparse grasses beyond the door. 
I, too, began to feel in the raw, northern 
sunsets something lurid and hostile, and 
in the single, red cardinal that grew 
miraculously from  molasses-colored 
rocks, a beauty that was poisonous, not 
to be trusted. Of a night, I could feel 
the northern lights fingering my very 
spine, even as Valerie insisted that she 
could; and I could understand how she 
would demand a blaze of candles and 
lamps to shut it all out. The place was 
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too solitary, too utterly lonely. I felt 
about me old, sinister things—things 
older than the old camp tragedy, as old 
as the wilderness itself. 

And when you added to a state of 
jumpiness that matched Valerie’s own, 
all that unaccustomed work about the 
camp, which only a woman could do— 
well, I felt as though I, myself, might 
be rapidly skidding toward a nervous 
breakdown. The boys tried to be help- 
ful, but their efforts at cooking were 
about as random as those of two very 
young children stirring mud pies; while 
Wabo sullenly refused to make the ac- 
quaintance of an oil stove, even if I 
could have stood to have him about, 
which I couldn’t. Wabo had become 
the crux of my fears, just as he was the 
crux of Valerie’s. 

The snake episode, the last real clash 
before that fated canoe trip, which was 
one continuous clash up to its strange 
end, marked a victory for Wabo, and 
didn’t detract any from our fears. Va- 
lerie and I, in the lack of other bathing 
facilities, had reserved a very secluded 
point of the island for our own private 
use. There the waves washed over a 
sort of depression in the rocks, which 
served as a natural bathtub, and there 
we used to retire with Turkish towels 
and soap. I was content to dabble in 
the warm water, and then to sun myself 
on the hot rocks, but Valerie had 
fastidious scruples. She was accus- 
tomed to a certain brand of scented bath 
salts, and there was not much use in 
trying to salt all of Georgian Bay. 

Well, on this particular day, we had 
completed the bath and had finished 
dressing. I was brushing out my hair, 
while Valerie sat pensively over the but- 
toning of her slipper straps, when sud- 
denly a frightened sound from her 
caused me to look up. 

“Ann!” she whispered. “Oh, Ann, 
look!” She was crouched in a terror 
that held her rigid to the spot, and she 
was pointing to a fair-sized, mottled- 
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brown snake, which was dozing on the 
rock close to her. 

“It’s a rattlesnake,” she 
breathed. 

“But there are no rattlers off the 
mainland. It’s probably a fox snake— 
harmless. Don’t move! I'll call x 

“A rattlesnake,” she chattered. “You 
can see its wicked little flat head.” 

“Michael!” I screamed. “Michael! 
Terry! Help!” 

They came running, the two of them, 
but Terry, with a command as sharp as 
cutting steel, stopped Michael, as the 
latter would have brought his upraised 
paddle down upon the snake’s menacing 
head. 

“Don't! Don’t kill it!” 

“But why, in God’s name?” Michael 
stared at Terry; we all stared at Terry 
in deep astonishment. 

But he was not looking. He was gaz- 
ing with a curious raptness at the snake, 
which slowly slid off, through scrub 
blueberry bushes, toward the thicket be- 
yond, 

Valerie could hardly articulate for 
choked anger. 

“You mean to say you've deliberately 
let that snake—but why, Terrence Jou- 
bert, why ?” 

“Why, I don’t—know z 

“T know!” It was Wabo, who had 
appeared noiselessly and had watched 
the whole episode, and now spoke with 
the strange elation of a priest. “Mees- 
ter Joubert, he could not kill that 
snake.” 

“But it was a rattlesnake,” persisted 
Valerie wildly. 

“Yes, he is a rattlesnake all right. 
The rattlesnake, he is the tribe totem; 
he is blood relation, grandfather to the 
tribe. And you cannot kill your own 
grandfather.” 

“Oh, come off, Wabo,” laughed Terry, 
sheepishly. “I only thought it seemed 
cruel to——” . 

“Cruel to kill a rattler!” 

“But they’re sluggish things, these 
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he shrugged; “not 
half dangerous, my dear.” 

“But it’s my bathtub,” blazed Valerie ; 
“and, if you think I’m going to take a 
bath with a snake——” 

Terry howled at that. He suddenly 
caught Valerie up in his arms and 
pranced off toward the house with her. 

“She shall have a bathtub, a nice, safe 
little bathtub, a bathtub to the queen’s 
taste !” 

So it ended in comedy. 


It was two days later that we started 
for Wabo’s much-vaunted Lake Wa- 
banang. Wabo had given us no peace. 
Michael had responded readily enough 
to the Indian’s lure, for Michael has a 
fundamental and perpetual hunger to 
drop his hook into some still pool, where 
lurks the dream trout of fabulous size 
for the skillful fisherman to catch. 
Michael is the skillful fisherman. 
Terry, with a longing for the woods 
which went deeper than any of ours, I 
suspect, was even more eager for the 
trip. But it was I, I am afraid, who 
cast the decisive vote for the expedition, 
and the bait that caught me was food 
—food cooked by Wabo! 

Wabo, it seemed, was first-brother to 
a camp fire, and he asked no help to 
prepare big trout with strips of bacon 
sewn into the pink flesh, and little trout 
fried crisp in corn meal, and a sort of 
north country hash from trout, part- 
ridges, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, salt 
pork. Craftily Wabo played up his 
culinary skill. It sounded like Heaven 
to me, and it seemed a God-sent op- 
portunity to allow the blisters on my 
poor hands to heal. Valerie was the 
only one who remained neutral; but, if 
she could carry along certain things— 
a rather alarming list of certain things 
—she supposed she couldn’t be any more 
uncomfortable than she was here. 

So we embarked, going very much 
de luxe, to the supreme contempt of 
Wabo, who required not much more 
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than rocks for flint and a convenient 
birch tree for a week in the woods, and 
who considered Valerie’s parasol and 
vanity case, and the crate of eggs for 
her, which must be toted over every 
portage, as the height of the super- 
fluous, 

We went inland down a series of 
little streams and lakes. Wabo gave 
us names: Lake Annemakens, which is 
the “Little Thunderer ;” Lake Kagaosh, 
which means “a bird flying high up over 
it;’ the “River of a Woman’s Tears.” 
They seemed to have some power to 
stir Terry. They were lazy days, the 
cream of the summer, and we lingered 
to fish and to explore side trails. Wabo 
made good on his boast as a cook; he 
achieved potent coffee and strange, ap- 
petizing dishes over a birch fire. And 
I thought I should have been completely 
happy, if only I had remembered to 
bring along extra hair nets. 

Valerie was, of course, out of her 
element; but Terry, who should have 
been out of his element, too, was so 
completely in harmony that he somehow 
made up for Valerie, kept her from 
marring the fun. Terry amazed us con- 
tinually with his uncanny knowledge of 
wood things. We had climbed one after- 
noon to a high place overlooking a tiny, 
solitary lake, and Michael had wondered 
idly if there would be any fish. 

“Yes,” Terry nodded, “there are fish 
of some kind, all right.” 

“Now how can you know that from 
this lofty perch?’ scoffed Michael. 
“Are you the Angel Gabriel, that, 
lookin’ down from high heaven, you 
should be gifted with an X-ray vision ?” 

“The gulls wheeling about,” answered 
Terry briefly. 

“Sure enough!” Michael owned. “By 
George, it never would have occurred 
to me.” 

Wabo’s grunt expressed deep satis- 
faction. 

It was not two hours later that Wabo, 
leading us through the underbrush, sud- 
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denly halted and professed himself lost. 
We knew afterward that he lied. The 
afternoon had turned cloudy, and, in 
the absence of a compass, there followed 
a hot argument. 

“This is north,” affirmed Terry. 

“But I'll be darned if that doesn’t 
seem north to me,” Michael objected. 

“No, it’s this way,” Terry insisted. 

And, sure enough, a half hour later 
he led us out to our own lake, where 
Valerie, drifting in a canoe with her 
book, awaited us with impatience. 

“And I could have sworn———” mut- 
tered Michael. “How did you know, 
Joubert?” 

“Why, I just felt e 

Wabo had been merely testing Terry 
out, and his cracked chuckle spoke his 
satisfaction; now he came across with 
words of wisdom: 

“The tops of the trees, they lean 
toward the rising of the sun, you see? 
Moss grows- on the north side of the 
trees; the biggest branches, they grow 
on the south side. But, if you feel it 
right, it is enough; it is the wood sense.” 

We would have loitered indefinitely, 
but Wabo, clearly anxious to press on, 
lured us with will-o’-the-wisp tales of 
even larger trout. And so it was sunset 
of only the second evening when we 
finally reached Lake Wabanang. Wabo 
assured us solemnly that it was a lake 
that had seldom been visited by white 
men, not for many, many years now. 
I believed him by the time we had 
achieved that last half-mile portage and 
floated free on the little lake. It was 
certainly remote enough and inacces- 
sible enough. 

Wabo took us direct as a homing bird 
to practically the only clearing on the 
thickly wooded shores. 

“It is old camp ground. I camp here 
before,” he admitted, as we questioned 
him about the signs of a previous oc- 
cupation ; and, busying himself with the 
tents and the fire, he would say nothing 
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From the first I took a perfectly un- 
reasonable aversion to the spot. There 
was something about the black, crowd- 
ing pine trees and the shadows; some- 
thing intangibly sinister. Valerie, too, 
must have felt it, for she developed a 
sudden capricious desire to go back, to 
go back at once. Well, then, to-morrow 
at latest! She had to be coaxed and 
cajoled by Terry, who was stripping 
balsam for her bed. Even Terry him- 
self must have felt some strangeness, 
for once he paused in lighting a cigar- 
ette, and his hand trembled a shade, and 
he stared up at a twisted pine with the 
expression of one who recognizes a 
familiar face. 

“Do you know,” he breathed, “I’ve 
the oddest feeling of having been here 
before—this place—that tree—ages 
back.” 

“And do you know,” mimicked Mi- 
chael flippantly, “I’ve the oddest feeling 
of having eaten somewhere before— 
a bean—a cracker—zons back. If you 
don’t hurry up that dinner, Wabo, old 
chief——” 

With dusk and increasing shadows, 
my vague fears grew, and, in spite of a 
cheerful friendship fire, I felt definitely 
afraid when both Terry and Michael 
poked off in opposite directions and left 
us alone with Wabo. Michael must 
have just one try at those trout before 
dark, and he came paddling back with a 
black beauty, which measured actually 
nine inches, and an enthusiasm which 
measured twice that. He was still on 
the tale of his colossal fight, when Terry 
wandered back from the woods and into 
our firelit circle. Terry’s face was 
white, and he merely prodded Michael's 
trout with the toe of his shoe and 
seemed hardly to note it. 

“Wabo,” he said, in a voice that 
merely whispered like the night breeze 
in the pine tops all about us, “I found 
a cave back there.” 

“You find the—tribe cave?” breathed 
Wabo. “But it is hid “ 
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“Yes, well hidden. But I walked 
directly to it, as though I were guided. 
I seemed to know where I was going, 
what I should find.” 

“But only an Ojibway, an Ojibway 
of the tribe Rattlesnake, could do that!” 
gloated Wabo. “You know—you know 
in the heart and in the blood ‘ 

“Wabo, I found bones in that cave,” 
shuddered Terry. “They were not the 
bones of—animals.” 

“Yes,” Wabo nodded, “old bones; old, 
old bones; the bones from the mas- 
sacred a 

“A burial cave!” I cried. “I’ve read 
—but how ghastly! I knew there was 
something about this place——’” 

“Sh!” cautioned Terry. “Valerie— 
no use to make her nervous!” 

Valerie came scolding from the wa- 
ter’s edge, where she had been washing 
her hands. 

“This nasty, sticky pine stuff, and I 
can’t get it off. Why, what’s that, 
Terry?” A weird, lunatic laugh rid- 
died the silence of the lake. 

“The loon,’ Wabo muttered. “The 
souls of the murdered, they are rest- 
less.” 

“You'll let him frighten us with such 
trash?” Valerie was almost sobbing with 
nervousness. 

“Well, perhaps it is the soul of a dead 
man For a moment Terry and 
the old Indian touched souls; then 
Terry came back to Valerie, whose hand 
clung to him. ‘“Vallie—Vallie, dear, 
you mustn’t let go so. Why, you're 
here just to get strong again, so we can 
be married in the fall and go on having 
a jolly time for the rest of our two 
lives.” He drew her down by the fire, 
hugged her close to him. 

Valerie, appeased, allowed her child- 
ish head, with its clipped, honey-colored 
hair, to relax against him. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain?” she 
begged. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain,” he 
promised. 
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“Switzerland and Monte Carlo?” she 
went on insatiably. 

“Switzerland and Monte Carlo. 
When you’re husky enough.” 

They relapsed into contented silence ; 
but Wabo, before he turned to pile more 
wood on the fire, had shot at her such a 
look of demoniacal hatred, that I was 
suddenly frightened—frightened for 
Valerie. 

The damp white mists came curling in 
from the lake, and we huddled closer to 
the heat. The forest about us was alive 
with sounds, creakings, swishings, and 
I thought that, if the old Joubert camp 
was haunted by one spirit, then was this 
place haunted by a hundred spirits. 
Even Michael, who hasn't a nerve in all 
his solid bulk, must have sensed it, for, 
as I crowded closer against him, I felt 
him glance uneasily over his shoulder. 

After a long time, Wabo began to 
speak, directing all his words to Terry: 
“Tt is the old Indian camp—the camp 
of my people. Many, many year ago 
there were many wigwams; and the 
dogs bark, and the babies cry, and the 
medicine man, he beat upon his drum. 
They still come back.” 

It seemed to me, in that moment’s 
silence, I could hear faintly echoed from 
the forest all those separate sounds: 
barking of dogs, and thin wailing of 
babies, and far thud of a drum. 

“They come back,” reiterated Wabo. 

“Ghosts ?” I breathed. 

“The ghost of the trout I murdered!” 
said Michael, with an attempt at humor. 

“Their spirits,’ murmured Wabo. 
“You wait; you will see this night. 
Your people, Meester Joubert. You 
want I tell you now?” 

“Yes, tell,” rasped Terry. 

“Here on this very spot, the white 
men come in their many canoes to our 
wigwam village, and they trade bright 
beads and fire water for the otter skin, 
and they cheat the Indian. But the In 
dian in the night, they rise up, and they 
kill the white man with much blood, and 
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they throw the bodies into the cave, 
without burial.” 

Wobo’s words were few enough, but 
the man had that strange power of con- 
juring up the past. As a girl, I had 
played Indian with my brothers, and 
had made up for all the things I couldn’t 
do by poring through old volumes of 
Schoolcraft and Alexander Henry, and 
making myself invaluable as an author- 
ity. I had paid for that reading by 
lurid nightmares of blood and rum, but 
I had held myself sternly to it. Sitting 
there now in the Canadian wilderness, 
on the actual scene of an ancient mas- 
sacre, it all came back to me fourfold, 
that old, mad, bad, savage Canada. 

“My forefathers, they kill those white 
men, all except one Jules Joubert, your 
great-great-grandfather. He came out 
here with a white woman, a French 
squaw. They kill her, too, but the Great 
Manitou—the Manitou Gitche—he spare 
the Frenchman to marry the Indian 
maid, who is my _ great-great-grand- 
mother.” 

“But how can you know all this?” 
managed Terry. “Records?” 

“IT know. It comes down to me, by 
word, from my father and from his 
father before. Their son is great chief ; 
but he marry white girl, and their son, 
he try to escape. His son in turn, your 
father, feels the pull too strong, and he 
comes back with bride—white bride— 
and builds that camp. They come back ; 
they always come back. I myself guide 
them up here. I stay; I have seen. 
The dead spirits of my ancestors, they 
rise up on that night, and they kill, as 
they have killed before. The white 
bride is found dead—choked dead—by 
the morning light.” 

“Here? You mean to say it was here 
that Sally Kyle was murdered?” I 
breathed. 

“Here, where I sit,” nodded Wabo. 

“And you—saw ?” demanded Terry. 

The naked thing in the old Indian's 
eyes veiled itself. 
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“I saw in my sleep. I felt her— 
choked without sound. With your 
father, I find her at sunrise. The 
blood,” mumbled Wabo, “is thin—too 
thin; it must not be thinned any more. 
He should have stayed to marry Satinka. 
Sut they come back; they always come 
back. I wait; Satinka waits—the 
younger Satinka. It is still not too late. 
The red blood poured in—a new race— 
a new war upon the whites ‘ 
Wabo’s gaze was fastened upon Va- 
lerie, who had fallen asleep in the circle 
of Terry’s arm like a tired child, and 
there was no mistaking the blood lust 
in his eye. 

None of us found anything to say. 
The recoil from Wabo was somehow a 
concerted movement. We left him still 
mumbling : 

“You no can kill old, strong things. 
It is a beeg shout, and it echoes down 
through the ages in you, though far, too 
far. It repeats itself, it repeats itself 
here, this night. You wait; you see.” 

“T don’t like him, Michael,” I shud- 
dered in the fastness of our own tent. 
“Valerie——” 

“T don’t half like him myself,” owned 
Michael. ‘“He’s mad, and he’ll bear 
wetching. But Valerie’s all right. 
Terry has an eye on her.” 

It was true. Terry, a blurred figure 
through my cheesecloth canopy, sat 
smoking against a log between Valerie’s 
tent and the dying fire, and his attitude 
held the patience of one who keeps a 
night’s vigil. 

“T won't sleep a wink!” I prophesied 
morbidly. 

But I did sleep almost at once, and 
Terry, too, must have dropped off in 

the end, overcome by the exertion 
of the day’s paddling. 

It was near three o’clock, I suppose, 
of an exceedingly black night, when I 
suddenly found myself lying stark, star- 
ing awake. Was it dream or reality? 
Blurred through my cheesecloth cover- 
ing, I seemed to see figures, crouching 
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figures in war paint and head feathers, 
and fires—many red bonfires. Now a 
sound of some human conflict beyond 
my tent crashed through the dream, and 
the figures and the fires faded, like a 
scene from an old photoplay, reproduced 
exactly, and without more vitality. The 
noise of heavy breathing, a guttural 
grunt, a sudden scream—then silence, 
complete, and the blackness of over- 
shadowing pines. 

With one sweep of my hand, I tore 
down the cheesecloth, and went stum- 
bling in my bare feet toward the vague 
whiteness that was Valerie’s tent. She 
was dead. I knew that she was dead! 

“For God’s sake,” groaned Terry, “a 
flash light—whiskey !” 

My numbed fingers found the bottom 
on the pocket flash, which I had in- 
stinctively clutched from beneath my 
blanket. Terry was kneeling on the 
ground of Valerie’s tent, and he had 
Valerie, a ridiculous, butterfly figure in 
the yellow crape negligée in which she 
slept, in his arms, hugged tight to his 
breast. 

““She’s—dead ?” 

“Whiskey!” he implored. 
That beast!” 

“Take me 
Valerie. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed Terry. 
lie—Vallie darling!” 

I headed for Michael’s flask. 








“Quick ! 


home, Terry,” “sighed 


“Oh Val- 


Over muddy coffee, on a gray, disillu- 
sioned morning, with Wabo missing and 
with Valerie asleep at last, we talked it 
out. 

“IT tell you, I woke up, and the lake 
was alive,” insisted Terry. “I know 
what I have seen. Oh, it’s true, I found 
myself choking only old Wabo in the 
end. But there were forces all about. 
Wabo, or no Wabo, I reached her just 
in time.” 

“Stuff!” scoffed my literal-minded 
husband. “It was Wabo, of course; 
he’s a dangerous lunatic, and I haven’t 
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a doubt he murdered that other one— 
Sally Kyle.” 

“All right,” said Terry. “But, dam- 
mit, we can’t clear out of this place too 
quick for me.” 

“When I think of those trout!” 
Michael sighed. “And can you picture 
those portages without Wabo? Lord, 
my very muscles groan against it.” 

“But the luxury of a whole hair net,” 
I murmured absently. 

We paddled down the lake abreast of 
Terry and Valerie. Valerie was gay 
with the prospect of getting back to her 
city, and I could have thought that the 
whole thing was a bad dream, that Wabo 
himself was a bad dream, if it were not 
for the blue finger marks which had 
come out on Valerie’s pale throat. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain!” chant- 
ed Valerie. 

“Monte Carlo and Switzerland!” he 
caught her up exuberantly. 

Valerie’s shoulders did the merest 
jazz, under her absurd silk blouse, by 
way of delicate anticipation. The wind 
ruffled her soft, pale hair. She was 
wholly bewitching. 

“T’ll get husky a lot quicker, Terry, in 
Paris, in a Paquin gown, at a table for 
two, Terry, with a petite lobster before 
me, and an orchestra behind me, just 
urging me to dance, pleading with me to 
dance x 
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“Yes, | believe you will, you adorable 
kid!” Terry was himself again, sun- 
colored champagne, the sparkle to Va- 
lerie’s bubble. 

But near the end of the little lake 
he turned, and, paddle trailing, looked 
back. For that moment Valerie was 
forgotten, and Terry’s face held the 
wistful last of old, lingering race 
memories. 

Valerie laughed, and her laugh was 
repeated to her from pine-clothed hills, 
in clear staccato. 

Terry suddenly lifted his voice in the 
blood-curdling battle cry which he had 
learned from Wabo, and the cry came 
back to him, faint, dying. 

“Perfect echo,” sighed Valerie; “but 
it’s gone now.” Sure enough, we had 
drifted past the point where our shouts 
brought any response. 

Still Terry gazed back over the little 
lake. Was that Wabo standing high on 
a distant crag? And was that the dis- 
mal, defeated wail of a dog—Wabo’s 
dog, perhaps—or was it merely a loon? 
Impossible to say. 

“And even nearer than Paris, the 
Plaza, Terry, with whipped cream in an 
iced coffee!’ gloated Valerie. 

“Eh—whipped cream? Oh, yes, and 
duck, and escarole, and a Russian 
salad,” laughed Terry, going her one 
better. 
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HE royal and ancient game of golf has an ardent devotee in the Queen of 

the Belgians. Her enthusiasm has resulted in the building of links in the park 

at Lasken, where she plays every day, often accompanied by her son, Prince 

Leopold. Royal patronage has stimulated interest in the game in Belgium. Is 
any country free from the lure of the little white ball? 
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WITH Lord Auckland introducing wolves as pets among New York society 
women; French women raising monkeys to supply trimming for their 
gowns; London aristocracy fostering boa constrictors in perforated zinc boxes 
as pets; American brunettes cuddling orange-and-black salamanders as a foil for 
their tresses and dresses, a veritable menagerie might be maintained by some 
enterprising business person to supply pets for the petted. 
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By Marie Beynon Ray 


Author of “Little Ma'm'selle Dupres,” etc. 


ITH a prolonged squeal of its 
W metal-on-metal brakes, the 
low, snub-nosed French car 

came to a sudden halt. 

“Jump out, Brockton, and see what’s 
the trouble,” called the man on the rear 
seat. He, himself, though he had been 
the first to see the car ahead, mired in 
the soft, plowed field where it had 
plunged from the road, and now beheld 
an inviting pair of French heels, and 
faintly stockinged legs protruding pro- 
fessionally from beneath the hood, made 
no motion to get out. Instead, he lit a 
fresh cigarette from the old one. 

“Lady in distress, sir,” reported’ the 
man, 

The man in the car laughed a short, 
heartless laugh. 

“Very well, I'll be down,” he said. 
“See if you can help her out.” 

3ut he seemed ih no hurry—a leisure- 
ly knight to the rescue. He unwound 
himself slowly from a dust robe, un- 
wound a pair of long, blue-serge legs, 
sharply creased; a bright pair of boots, 
smartly spatted; unwound, finally, a 
bright yellow cane which had been 
wound up with him, and, having 
brushed invisible dust from his sleeve, 
dropped to the road, and strolled over 
to the disabled car. 

By this time the chauffeur, on his 
knees at the head of the car, was in 
close and confidential conversation with 
the owner of the French heels. The 
leisurely gentleman seemed content to 
await indefinitely the outcome of their 
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parley ; seemed, indeed, vastly more in- 
terested in the vista of checkered fields 
rising softly to green hills with the 
shadows of the clouds painted on them. 
Even his cigarette—evidently a new 
brand—interested him enormously, for 
he examined the ash curiously and blew 
experimental wreaths of blue smoke. 
At last, indifferently, blowing a ring, he 
asked : 

“Anything wrong, Brockton?” 

“Says everything seems all right, sir, 
but the car won’t start.” 

“Better get under yourself, and see 
if you can locate the trouble for her. 
Must be frightfully hot and sticky under 
there, you know.” 

“Wants to find it herself, sir,” replied 
the man, detaching his eye for a dis- 
tracted second from the passion of his 
life—an engine in distress. 

The gentleman raised London eye- 
brows, and continued smoking serenely. 
In a few minutes the French heels— 
which, he noticed, were accompanied by 
the newest thing in French toes, round 
and intricately strapped—began to 
squirm toward him so ranidly that, un- 
less he had taken a quick little jump 
just in time, they would have come 
down blemishingly on the high, yellow 
polish of his immaculate boots. Even 
so, he tut-tutted quite peevishly. Still, 
he seemed humanly interested in what 
followed the heels. Good—very good. 
Uncommonly long girl. Nice hands 
coming. Fancy wearing that sort of 
thing under a car. 
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Well, there she was at last. Not a 
bad-looking girl. A devilishly surpris- 
ing-looking girl! Reddish, you know— 
a lot of color beating up into her cheeks, 
and a lot of light welling up in her eyes. 
Seemed to gather up sunshine and turn 
it all into warm, reddish-brown coloring 
in her eyes and her hair, even in her 
warm, dark skin. Well! Even the 
leisurely gentleman drew a deep breath. 

As soon as he saw her—or was it as 
soon as she saw him?—he assumed a 
gentlemanly concern. 

“So sorry! Trouble with the engine? 
Do sit down here, and cool off! Why 
did you ever go under there yourself? 
Why didn’t you wait for us?” he asked 
solicitously. 

He had led her to a seat on a rock 
under a fanning tree, and now leaned 
back on his stick looking down pleas- 
antly at her. She smiled up at him, 
warmly and richly, and he noticed that 
her lips were red enough to be the store- 
house of all the color in her cheeks and 
hair, and have plenty left over for a 
year’s supply of blushes. Her smile 
was wide and free, and it seemed to be 
waiting for his; but the English smile, 
though it is electrical, does not come 
without coaxing. One doesn’t scramble 
into an English friendship. 

“How could I know you would hap- 
pen along?” she answered him. “This 
is rather a lonely road. I might have 
waited here half a day.” 

He looked at her steadily a fuli min- 
ute before he said just: 

“Oh!” He seemed to have considered, 
and discarded, a number of other re- 
plies in the interim. But just “Oh!” 
seemed to disconcert her a little. Ina 
moment he added: “I thought you 
might have seen us coming.” 

“Oh, no!” she said brightly. “Hadn’t 
an idea there was any one within a hun- 
dred miles. I’ve been stalled quite a 
while. Frightfully lonely, these moun- 
tains.” 

“Funny,” he mused, “I——” 
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But just then her face crinkled up in 
a sharp spasm, and she leaned back 
limply against the rock. ‘He bent for- 
ward, more curious than alarmed. As 
she opened her eyes, she smiled flutter- 
ingly up at him. 

“My wrist,” she murmured. “I must 
have wrenched it, and when I leaned 
on it just now x 

“Let me see,” he said solicitously, and 
took the hand delivered up to him in 
both of his, moving it gently back and 
forth. 

“Ouch,” she said, and, “Oh—oo— 
ouch !” 

“Tt hurts badly?” 





“Frightfully !” 
“Curious. It isn’t swollen or 
bruised.” 


“An internal bruise,” she suggested. 
“It feels very hot.” 

“T could bathe it,” he offered. 

“Oh, that would be nice of you,” she 
said gratefully. 

“Yes,” he said, without moving. 
“Brockton !”’ 

A faint mumble came from beneath 
the ear. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” he mur- 
mured; “I'll dash myself.” 

Not exactly a spirited dash, she might 
have commented—more in the nature 
of a leisurely stroll, accompanied by soft 
whistling. She leaned forward to watch 
him disappear into the thin fringe of 
trees skirting the meadow, and leading 
down to a jubilant little brook at the 
foot of the slope. Her face grew more 
and more puzzled as she watched him, 
but finally, with a little lift of shoulders, 
hands, and brows, she gave it up. She 
wriggled her wrist, and smiled; glanced 
toward the man beneath the car, and 
smiled again. But when the gentleman 
returned with a cool, damp handkerchief 
to wrap about her wrist, she was all 
solicitude for the wrist, and gratitude 
for him. 

“Sorry,” he said, as she winced be- 
neath his fingers. “I’m a bad patient 
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and a bad nurse. 
either.” 

At this moment his head, bent over 
her hand, was close beneath her own, 
and she leaned just enough closer to 
bring her lips in contact with his ear. 
Without looking up, he raised one hand 
as though to brush away a fly, but 
touching her face, glanced up quickly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said 
earnestly. “I thought something flew 
against my ear.” 

“Was I breathing in your ear?’ she 
asked innocently, “So sorry.” 

But when he bent over his bandaging 
again, she frowned. 

He had torn a second handkerchief 
into strips, and was winding it tightly 
up and down her arm, a lengthy process. 
Waiting, her body grew a little limp, 
and finally rested gently against his 
shoulder. Until he had finished his 
bandaging with a neat, professional 
knot, he did not raise his head. Then: 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“Very,” she murmured, not straight- 
ening much. “I guess the accident 
rather shook me up. I didn’t begin to 
feel it until just now.” 

Her lips began to tremble, and sev- 
eral tears crept slowly out on her long, 
dark lashes, and hung there perilously. 
The not indifferent gentleman attempted 
to straighten up, but his stick, balancing 
precariously on one arm, and the lady, 
leaning not lightly on the other, held 
him in a crouching attitude. He was 
forced to put one hand on the rock to 
steady himself, and this gesture might 
have been mistaken for an embrace. 
The girl, glancing up, immediately 
dropped her eyes and said: 

“Oh 1” 

“Oh, what?” he asked. 

Her head drooped and she put her 
hands over her cheeks to hold back the 
hot blushes. 

“Oh, oh!” she repeated. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he said, 
straightening so suddenly that she al- 
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most lost her balance, and he was forced 
to catch her by her arms, 

“There!” he said resentfully, looking 
as though he would like to shake her. 
Then he replaced his cane at its smart 
angle, and fumbled a little nervously 
for his cigarette case. 

“I assure you there was not the 
slightest intention to offend,” he said 
brutally. 

“Oh?” 
pointed. 

She leaned limply back against the 
rock, and watched him from beneath 
the longest, glossiest lashes he had ever 
seen. He lit a cigarette, and blew an 
irritable, then a bored, finally a casual, 
wreath. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she mur- 
mured. “You look so temporary.” 

“Thanks—no.” 

“Your man may be some time locat- 
ing the trouble,” she suggested. 

“In that case I would have to drive 
on without him.” 

At once she brightened. 

“Let's!” 

He glanced up sharply. 

“Oh, no hurry,” he said carelessly. 

“Then do sit down. You make me 
nervous fiddling there.” 

“I never fiddle,” he replied resent- 
fully, as he dropped onto a ledge of 
the rock. Her foot swung against his 
cane, and he removed the stick to his 
other hand, and began to draw circles 
with it. “No, I never fiddle,” he re- 
peated deliberately. “I—I can’t afford 
to.” He glanced up frankly. “You 
see, I’ve had St. Vitus’ dance, and the 
doctors are afraid of a recurrence. I 
simply don’t dare to get excited or nerv- 
ous about things. And I never fiddle.” 

“Why, Lord Cunningham !” 

Her hand flew over her mouth too 
late. 

“What!” 

She blushed very prettily, though he 
would have thought her cheeks could 
have been no rosier. 


She seemed almost disap- 
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“T—I knew all along it was you,” she 
stammered. “You—you are almost as 
handsome as your pictures.” 

He shrugged, 

“It’s the physique that counts, don’t 
you think? And they never show me 
full length in the papers. Besides, I 
don’t think any of my recent pictures 
have done me justice since—since my 
last attack.” 

“Attack ?” 

“They thought at first it was epi- 
lepsy,” he replied gloomily. “But, for- 
tunately, it was just plain fits—convul- 
sions, you know—though, of course, 
with my physical history and in- 
heritance, the other is always threatened. 
Of course, I can never marry,” he fin- 
ished solemnly. 

“How terrible!” 

“TIsn’t it?” he agreed glibly. “It 
makes it so hard on a lot of people, dear 
old mater and pater, and dear old an- 
cestors and a 

“And dear young ladies,” she fin- 
ished. 

“Oh!” he shrugged modestly. 

“Though, I don’t know’—she con- 
templated him tenderly—‘“some one 
might be found—a romantic girl, will- 
ing to sacrifice all for love.” 

“Not a chance of it!” he interrupted 
decisively. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t give up hope.” 

He rose. 

“Feeling better?” he asked. 

“Oh”’—she sagged—“a little.” 

He contemplated her quietly. 

“Funny, you know,” he said slowly. 
“How did you say this breakdown oc- 
curred ?” 

She leaped into vivacity. 

“Why, back about three miles on this 
_ road ig 

“This road?” He seemed surprised. 

“This road,” she swept on. “TI heard 
a funny noise in the engine, but I 
thought it was just the fan belt again. 
So I was coming along—about forty 
miles an hour—when suddenly it 








sounded as though the universal bolt 
dropped out.” 

“Really ?” 

“The car swung around—made a 
complete circle—plunged off the road, 
and stopped. And there | was, half in, 
half out of the car, badly shaken up, 
terribly frightened, but r 

“Game to the, last!” 

“I’m not a squealer.” 

“Strange—strange,”” he muttered. “I 
would have sworn I saw your car above 
us, on the upper road, keeping parallel 
with us, till it came to the crossroad at 
the last turn; then shoot ahead, and get 
down onto this road just in front of 
us.” 

“Impossible! I’ve been on this road 
for ten miles. You must have been 
back of me all the way, though I don’t 
know it.” 

“And it’s strange I didn’t see you 
slue around, as you desire. The trees 
are very thin at that last turn in the 
road, and [ thought I saw your car turn 
off deliberately into the field, and glide 
to a smooth stop——” 

“Oh!” 

“And you glance back, get out, and 
crawl under the car.” 

“Lord Cunningham!” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Why are you so sure I’m Lord Cun- 
ningham ?” 

“Because—well, aren't you Lord Cun- 
ningham ?” 

He leaned back against his stick, with 
both hands clasped on it, and smiled 
slowly across at her. 

“Have you noticed anything peculiar 
about me?” -he asked. 

She opened her mouth, and then 
shook her head. 

“Nothing? Not that I—— Oh, 
well, if you haven’t noticed it, all right.” 

A tiny alarm sprang into her eyes. 

“But what should I notice? You 
speak so strangely.” 

He leaned forward. 

“Haven’t you ever heard? Of course, 
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we try to keep it quiet, but such things 
are bound to leak out. I—TI think I 
should tell you, because you seem so 
innocent and so trusting. I don’t like 
to deceive you about myself.” 

“But what?” She clasped her hands 
nervously. 

“You must have heard something. 
Only you've forgotten. Why, these fits 
and convulsions, you know—of course, 
they’re only the result of a deeper, 
underlying cause, of—of a tendency— 
no more, you know—but a tendency 
toward insanity. In fact, I was once 
confined “ 

“Oh! Oh!” She was on her feet 
now, and backing slowly away from 
him, her hands pressed fearfully against 
white cheeks, her eyes round. 

“Oh, not dangerous, you know. You 
needn’t be afraid. It wasn’t an asylum. 
They just kept me at my place down 
in the country with doctors and nurses. 
I simply threatened one of the maids 
with a knife. Of course, I wouldn’t 
have hurt her. The fact that I can tell 
you all this, and that I admit having 
these attacks, proves that I’m practically 
normal again—really quite all right. 
You really mustn’t be frightened. In 
fact, it’s just that sort of thing that is 
likely to bring on an attack—seeing that 
some one is afraid of me. It arouses 
the strangest feeling in me. I can’t de- 
scribe it.” 

She had retreated till her back was 
against the rock; then, with a quick 
look to locate her car, turned and fled 
toward it. The man was just closing 
the hood, and in his palm lay something 
which he held out to her triumphantly. 
Sut she scarcely glanced at him. She 
leaped to her seat behind the wheel, 
and, as she saw the gentleman take a 
step toward her, smiling ingratiatingly, 
she started the car with a jerk that flung 
her against the steering wheel. As the 
car disappeared around a curve, the 
gentleman did not exactly double up 
with mirth, but he rocked gently back- 
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ward and forward on his cane, emitting 
ungentlemanly sniggers. Then, as the 
chauffeur approached, he straightened 
soberly. 

“T say, Brockton, what was the mat- 
ter with that car?” 

“Why, I just located the trouble when 
the young lady ran up, my lord. A 
match in the intake pipe of the carbur- 
etor. I don’t see how it could have 
got there, without some one deliberately 
putting it there, my lord.” 

“Just so, Brockton.”’ 

He climbed into his little, low, French 
car, and wrapped the dust robe carefully 
about him. Then, as they glided into 
motion : 

“I say, Brockton, I’m not going on 
to that hotel. Let’s find a quiet little 
inn along the road, where-we’re not ex- 
pected.” 

They drove on in silence. Then, as 
he struck a match and held it within 
his open glove to shield it from the wind 
and light his cigarette, the gentleman 
spoke again. 

“You know, Brockton, I begin to feel 
a little nervous about this trip. The 
women in this country are so enterpris- 
ing. I’ve always prided myself on be- 
ing rather old-fashioned about women, 
but, by Jove, I’m almost beginning to 
believe in Shaw. I’m wondering, if 
perhaps it wouldn’t be better, after all, 
to return at once to England. Eh, 
Brockton? <A chap likes to keep a few 
illusions, you know—shy maidenhood 
fleeing before the mighty hunter, and 
all that sort of thing. Well, we'll see 
in the morning. Only I feel as though 
things were beginning to close in on me, 
a strange premonition that I’m nearing 
the finish. Rather depressing, you 
know.” 


At eight o’clock Lord Cunningham sat 
alone in the twilight of his sitting room 
at the inn, Already it was dusk in 
there, though still bright enough outside 
for him to distinguish the bulky forms 
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of the hills shouldering the sky, and the 
last, straggling birds fluttering to bed 
beneath the leaves that tapped against 
his window. He was smoking, and the 
tiny, red glow of his pipe, snuggling in 
his hand, seemed to him a friendly and 
a comforting thing. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and a 
woman entered. She went swiftly to a 
console table, where still a few, faint 
fingers of light lifted the mirror above 
from the darkness, and took off her hat. 
In that shadowy mirror Lord Cunning- 
ham caught an enchanting reflection: 
hair and eyes as dark as the night, and 
thrown into relief by the pallor of a 
dead-white skin; the lovely outline of a 
slender figure with arms raised; a rich, 
dark mouth. And then, though lost in 
the gloom—he himself was not visible 
in the glass—he caught the reflection of 
the red glow of his pipe. Instantly he 
capped it with his thumb, and then, 
slowly, uncovered it and moved it across 
the mirror. 

The lady stripped off ‘her rings and 
tossed them on the table ; pulled the pins 
from her hair and let it fall over her 
shoulders, 

Lord Cunningham cleared his throat. 

She wheeled about with a little 
scream, instantly stifled. He rose. She 
clutched the table behind her with both 
hands and gasped: 

“Who—who are you? What are you 
doing here?” 

“Smoking and—thinking of you.” 

“Oh! What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t I see you drive up about an 
hour ago? It takes longer than an hour 
to forget some things.” 

“Oh! I didn’t see you!” 

“No? Well, you would have forgot- 
ten me by this time, anyway.”’ 

“But what are you doing in here ?” 

“Just having a smoke before. turning 
in.” 

Again her hand flew to her mouth. 
“Shall I switch on the light?” 
“Oh, no—no!” Her hands quickly 
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fluttered above the table, gathering up 
her rings, preparatory to departure. 
She seemed very clumsy; her fingers 
trembled. He came a step nearer. 

“May I help?” 

“Oh! No—no, thank you. Perhaps 
you'd better turn on the light.” 

With one hand clenched over her 
jewels, she stood brilliantly before him, 
as sharply black, and white, and piquant, 
as a Beardsley drawing, no color but 
the smoldering red of her mouth. Her 
eyes—too large, he thought at first— 
were deeply troubled. 

“Please tell me why you are here,” 
she begged. ‘You must see it—it is 
very frightening. This is my suite,” 
she ended tearfully. 

“Look around,” he commanded. 

Her eyes flew swiftly about the room 
and back to him. 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“But don’t you see?” 

Now her glance took him in, and she 
gave a little start. 

“Why——” she gasped. 

“Yes ?” he coaxed amiably. 

“And Her eyes darted back 
and forth. “This is not my room!” she 
sobbed, and started for the door. But 
halfway she shriveled, and he quickly 
placed a chair for her into which she 
sank limply. 

“How awful!” she whispered. “How 
embarrassing !” 

“Not at all,” he contradicted her em- 
phatically. “You made a most natural 
mistake, The halls are dark, the rooms 
all so much alike, even the furni- 
ture——” 

“Yes,” she agreed eagerly. 

“T think it was a jolly little mistake,” 
he said condolingly, bending over her. 

She rose quickly. 

“Oh, I must go at once,” he said 
nervously. 

He lifted her hand and bent forward, 
close to her troubled eyes. 

“Don’t go yet,” he begged. “This 
lucky thing has happened to us; we’re 
























both alone here, and lonely. Please stay 
and chat a while, won’t you?” 

She let him lead her to a lounge be- 
tween the windows, a smile wavering 
on her lips, though her eyes remained 
clouded. She was still a moment be- 
neath his eagerness ; then laughed softly 
and leaned a little nearer. 

“Why, I don’t even 
name,” she whispered. 

He drew back instantly. 

“Why, I thought, of course, you 
knew who I was,” he said, surprised. 

“Why, how should I?” A shadow— 
annoyance, was it; disappointment ?— 
had fallen across her face. 

“I beg your pardon.” He rose. “I 
thought I heard your waiter mention 
my name, as I passed your table, and I 
supposed you had inquired. I’m sorry.” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“There is no need to be sorry,” she 
said. “If—if I was willing to trust an 
unknown man, surely I would be will- 
ing to trust—Lord Cunningham.” 

“Then you did know?” 

She nodded. 

“So won't you sit down again ?” 

But he remained standing. 

“Then you know,” he said deliber- 
ately, “that I am married? Though it 
was so recently, and so quietly, that, 
perhaps, vou haven't heard yet?” 

All the vivacity dropped from her 
face, like water squeezed from a sponge. 

“Why—why, no!” 

“T’m expecting Lady Cunningham,” 
he took out his watch, “in just a little 
while.” 

She rose, clasping her hands nerv- 
ously. 

“IT must go,” she gasped. 

“Oh, no hurry. We have a little time 
yet. Won’t you have a farewell ciga- 

rette with me?” 

“No—no. I never smoke.” 

He raised sudden eyebrows. 

“Why—how strange!” 

“What’s strange about that?” she 
asked a little irritably. 
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“Why, the room was full of smoke 
when you came in, and yet you thought 
it was your room!” 

She shrugged. 

“I simply didn’t notice it.” 

“And, come to think of it, you might 
even have seen my pipe reflected in the 
mirror.” 

“Well, I didn’t—naturally.” 

‘I covered it with my thumb so you 
wouldn’t”—she nodded—‘“and then I 
uncovered it slowly, and I saw your eyes 
follow it. You even leaned forward a 
little, as I moved it across the mirror.” 

“You—you brute! Then you knew 
all the time that I-——” 

“Came in here on purpose to see me.” 
He nodded. “It was very flattering.” 

“Oh! Oh!” She was pulling her 
fingers till the knuckles snapped. 

“Don’t do that,” he said gently. “I 
was very glad to see you. Didn't I act 
so?” 

She gave a choking cry of rage, and 
clenched her hands furiously at her 
sides, 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Probably Lady Cunningham,” he 
said. 

At once she became quiet, and seemed 
to shrink together into a very small 
person. 

“What—what shall I do?” she asked 
in a wee, small voice. 

“Just a moment, my dear,” he called 
toward the door, “till I switch on the 
light.” Then he turned back to her and 
spoke in a whisper. “You can go out 
that way—through the bathroom. It 
opens into the room beyond, and the 
hall. Quick!” 

As she darted past him with a look 
that should have annihilated him, he 
called after her in a stage whisper: 

“Unless, of course, you’d like to meet 
Lady Cunningham. She’s really very 
delightful !” 

Then he walked across the room to 
the hall door, and threw it open. 

“Come in, Lady Cunningham,” he 
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cried, and stooped to give the dum- 
founded little chambermaid a sounding 
kiss. “I’m going to pay you ten dollars 
for that kiss, my dear,” he said. “It’s 
worth ten hundred.” 

Then, as she moved about the room, 
turning down his bed, putting fresh 
towels in the bathroom, he dropped into 
his chair by the window and addressed 
her thoughtfully. 

“Am I so irresistible, my dear child? 
At first glance, would you consider the 
world well lost for love of me? Is my 
person so immeasurably superior to that 
of other men—higher, handsomer, more 
insidiously graceful? I can’t flatter my- 
self it’s my mind, or my manners, they 
adore, for they don’t wait to discover 
them. No, it’s my fatal beauty, my 
dear. Haven’t you noticed it? Didn’t 
your heart thump right up into your 
throat the first time you laid eyes on 
me? I must believe it’s that, for there’s 
only one other guess left, and that’s too 
humiliating. Well, here’s your ten dol- 
lars. I may not see you again. I’m 
returning to England at once, before 
my devastating beauty desolates this fair 
land. Good night, Lady Cunningham,” 

So the next morning—as green, and 
gold, and spangled a morning as earth 
and air and water ever conspired to 
create—Lord Cunningham mounted a 
horse to make his first, and final, tour 
of Lake Placid. 

He had somewhere taken a wrong 
turn, and was riding on the pathless 
side of a brook so uproarious that it 
drowned every sound within his field of 
hearing. That brook made him feel like 
a schoolboy, reminded him of truant 
days, and illicit fish, and secret swims, 
but, above all, its wild leaps and shouts 
made his own spirit leap up and shout 
tumultuously. Its youth led him on into 
deeper and deeper tangles of the forest. 

And, following it, he did not hear a 
white horse on the opposite banks slip 
through the trees and land on all fours 
in the path. Not till three or four great 
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stones, dislodged by his jump, went 
pounding and splashing into the brook, 
did he look up, and then only to see the 
white horse and its rider scrambling 
hastily back up the bank, and making 
good their escape beneath the thick leaf- 
age. 
“By Jove!” he swore softly. “What 
a face! Curse this brook; is there no 
end to it? Well, then, this beast has 
got to cross now, if he breaks a leg!” 

He trotted along to where the bank 
sloped gently, and then, carefully pick- 
ing this way, rode across. Too late! 
No sign of the white horse, peer as he 
would into the green twilight of the 
woods; and, with the damned uproar 
of that brook, no sound of its retreat. 
Several times he rode up the steep bank, 
hoping for a glimpse of Aorse and rider 
above, but there was no trail, and he 
could not imagine where the girl had 
fled in that trackless undergrowth. For 
flight it certainly had been. He had, 
for a second, caught her eyes in his; 
he couldn’t be sure, but he thought she 
had frowned, and, with a sharp lift of 
the head, had pulled her horse about and 
sprung up the bank. 

He rode disconsolately. Strange that 
the one woman in six months whom you 
think you would like to talk to, should 
so obviously desire not to talk to you! 
Such eyes! Like those distant hills, 
still clouded with blue mist. And, until 
she frowned, such a soft, shining ex- 
pression! He should like just once to 
look at her as long as he wished, per- 
haps without her knowing it, and then 
he would be satisfied. 

He came to a little opening in the 
woods, where the brook spread out flat 
and quiet over white pebbles. He let 
his horse go down to drink and, as he 
was waiting for the animal to finish, the 
white horse stepped out of the trees 
opposite and ambled down to the water. 
The girl saw him, jerked- up the horse's 
head, just dropped to drink, thought 
better of it, and let him go. But, before 
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he had finished, she pulled him up and 
turned to retrace the path. As she did 
so, a riding crop, held loosely beneath 
her arm, fell into the water. 

Lord Cunningham called, but she did 
not hear, and went clattering away over 
the pebbly path. He splashed into the 
brook, leaned from the saddle to re- 
cover the whip, and trotted after her. 
As he swung up beside her, with the 
smile that came so rarely and so eléc- 
trically, she raised ‘her head in sudden 
surprise, took the stick he proffered her, 
bowed gravely, and rode on. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “the 
top has come off.” He held out to her 
on his gloved palm the round, silver 
head. “I wonder if I could fix it for 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, pulling 
up, and handed the stick back to him. 
He tried to imagine what wondrous 
thing would happen to her face if she 
should smile. Still, why smile, if 
frowning beeame her like that? 

He pressed the silver cap back on the 
stick, but was not satisfied. 

“It’s too loose,” he muttered. Then 
he stripped off his glove and, with his 
knife, cut a neat little circle from the 
back, resting it on the pommel of his 
saddle. She cried out in protest. 

“How wicked! You shouldn’t have 
done that. I hate people to do things 
like that!” 

“Clever, ingenious little things like 
that?” he queried, holding the leather 
circlet over the end of the crop, and 
fitting the silver knob snugly over it. 

“Extravagant, showy things like 
that,” she contradicted, frowning. 

He stiffened. 

“I’m sorry. I felt like doing it for 
you,” he said. Then, electrically his 
smile illuminated him. “Compare that 
mean, niggardly tribute with the grand 
gesture of Sir Walter when he flung 
his velvet cape beneath the queen’s feet. 
Men once could do such gallant things 
when beauty stirred them, sweep 
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puddles with their plumes, or leap for 
a glove into a lion’s den. I don’t know 
how we ever let the world come to this 
pass when a man can’t even perform a 
little, useful service for a lady in dis- 
tress, without being accused of brag- 
gadocio.” 

For answer she held out her hand for 
the crop, and he, offering it to her, 
clumsily let it fall. Instantly, he was 
on the ground holding it up to her. 

“Why do you dislike me?” he asked, 
sending his eyes up to plead for him. 
“T know, if you liked me, you'd let me 
ride on with you a bit; you’re not prim. 
Am I so very dislikable ?” 

She did not smile as she answered: 

“I am very difficult to please.” 

“If you would only let me try!” he 
urged. “There is enough that is nice 
about me to last a mile or two—with 
economy. May I try?” 

The edges of her lips were breaking ; 
the lashes on her cheeks fluttered, but 
did not rise; and she turned her head 
away. He pressed his advantage. 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard of me, 
but I’m really rather an interesting and 
important person.” 

At this amazing statement, she raised 
astounded brows, and he continued de- 
liberately : 

“T really think I could interest you. 
I’m rather a desperate character with a 
really promising future—behind me. I 
left England rather suddenly, in pecu- 
liar circumstances. In fact, I was 
wanted by the police for grand larceny 
and bigamy.” 

Though her face was averted, he saw 
her chin lift suddenly, and her voice 
was higher and brighter as she an- 
swered : 

“Oh, if that’s all ” and she 
shrugged. “What might seem like quite 
important crimes in some unenterprising 
little island would appear perfectly in- 
significant in a really ambitious country 
like America. We do that sort of thing 
so much better here.” 
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He became confidential. 

“No, but my crimes are really unique. 
It was my dearest friend whom I robbed 
and left for dead; and it was his wives 
I married. Also, being a Briton, I have 
some endearing little tricks for private 
use. I beat my wife, require her to 
bring me my coffee in bed, and my slip- 
pers at night. As for my birth, I am 
partly Turk and partly cannibal, with 
a strong preference for French babies. 
I have other pretty little ways, but, 
roughly speaking, that covers the 
ground.” 

She was looking straight ahead into 
the sun-flecked green of the woods as 
she answered: 

“T myself was formerly a Turk.” 

“Naturally, I haven’t the slightest 
prejudice,” he said tolerantly. “I’m 
still perfectly willing to ride on with 
you,” 

“T have no choice in the matter. I 
haven't any idea where to ride on to. 
I’m lost.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so at once? 
I needn’t have wasted my well-known 
charm on persuading you.” 

They rode in silence a few moments. 

“Don’t you ever smile?” he asked at 
last. 

“T’m afraid to. It’s always fatal.” 

“T had thought, if you were attracted 
to me, of asking to ride home with you; 
but I’m afraid you're not sufficiently 
enthralled yet.” 

“T’m rather a poor idolizer,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’m not sufficiently humble 
before the magnificent male. And Eng- 
lishmen, particularly, resent that.” 

“Oh, personally, I don’t make many 
demands. I only ask a woman to be 
quiet and respectful—a good listener, 
you know, I really entertain myself.” 

“Of course, I suppose it would be 
easier to entertain an Englishman than 
an American. Their requirements are 
so simple. And the same jokes and 
stories could be used over and over. I 
presume an American girl of only aver- 
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age intelligence, like myself, would seem 
to an Englishman exceptionally clever. 
Where are we going?” 

They had reached a fork in the path, 
and their horses had come to an un- 
ostentatious, browsing halt. 

“Does it make any difference?” he 
asked absently, thinking how like two 
Persian nights were her eyes. 

“Certainly it does,” she said acidly. 
“One of those paths leads back to the 
hotel and the other—the Lord only 
knows where.” 

“Let’s take that one,” he said 
dreamily. 

“Which one takes us to the hotel?” 
she said sharply. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T thought you knew where you were 
going.” 

“I never said so. You presumed 
from the fact that you didn’t know 
where you were going that I did—a 
woman’s humble trust in man’s superior 
intelligence. I don’t consider it at all 
nice of you to have gotten lost in this 
way—in my disreputable company.” 

“Ton’t be silly.” 

“T was just trying to please you.” He 
rode very close and leaned across to her 
eyes. “I shall commit suicide if you 
don’t smile soon,” he said in deadly 
earnest. 

“Perhaps, if you knew my real reason 
for not smiling, you wouldn’t urge me.” 

“Perhaps it’s because no one has fal- 
len in love with you to-day.” 

This she ignored. 

“Tt’s for the same reason that Mona 
Lisa didn’t dare to smile right out—we 
both show our gums.” 

“Tf I believed that, I should leave you 
right here—-at once—lost in an im- 
penetrable forest. Took out! You're 
going to smile.” 

But she didn’t. She laughed, threw 
back her head, and let it rush forth joy- 
ously. And he laughed with her, till 
they were breathless. 

A fat, old woman, crossing the path 
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ahead, came to a halt and eyed them 
suspiciously. His eye fell on her first. 

“Let’s ask her the way,” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“No, she won’t know. She’s too fat. 
She hasn’t thought since nineteen six- 
teen. All fat people are my natural 
enemies,” she explained. “All my 
mental processes cease when I look at 
them. I feel as though my mind were 
wrapped in cotton. I can’t believe that 
any thought is stirring within that 
monument of fat. Tell her to go away. 
I begin to feel as though I should never 
think again.” 

Having once learned to laugh, she 
laughed easily, and, laughing, they took 
the left-hand turn. Now he dared to 
look at her frankly; and, though he 
looked too often and too long, she 
seemed not to notice it. 

“Don’t you ever feel ashamed of 
cornering half the beauty in the world?” 
he asked at last. 

“You're entirely wrong. I’m not at 
all beautiful. I have points: hair that 
curls rather prettily in a very steamy 
bath, a really helpful chin, not bad eyes 
that have a kind, doglike expression at 
times, a dimple under one eye—perhaps 
you’ve noticed it—ears——” 

“T’ve noticed your ears,” he inter- 
rupted. “I was—er—rather embar- 
rassed. I haven't seen an ear in so 
long.” 

“As I say, I have my points, but I’m 
not beautiful. I have, though, an alti- 
tudinous manner, and a generally im- 
pertinent air that answers the purpose. 
It's that you like.” 

“Oh, do 1? I would have said 

But just then her horse shied wildly, 
and, like a shot, she went out of the 
saddle, and lay in a little, crumpled heap 
on the ground. Instantly he was kneel- 
ing beside her, the reins of the two 
horses over his arm, her head on his 
knee. She was propped limply against 
him, her hands, palms up, lying loosely 
on the grass, her eyes closed. 
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Very gently he loosened her collar, 
and unfastened the upper buttons of 
her riding shirt. She moaned and her 
eyelids fluttered. There was no water 
within eyeshot, but he took her hands 
in his and chafed them; and, at last, 
the long lashes fluttered up for a second 
and, with the slightest nestle of her 
shoulders and a little sigh, she let her 
head sink gently back on his arm, 

“You dear!” he whispered huskily, 
and desperately cleared his throat. 

When again she opened her eyes, they 
were close beneath his own—very 
cloudy, and very sweet. 

“Are you all right?’ 
anxiously. 

She smiled and lowered her lashes. 

“As right as that?” he asked softly. 

“II suppose I should struggle,” she 
said weakly. “Somehow I don’t want 
to. I feel ignominous and—happy.” 

This time he said it out loud. 

“You dear!” 

“Am 1?” she murmured. “Does that 
horse have to breathe on me like that?” 

He slapped him away. 

“Utterly, utterly dear,” he said. 

“Could you lift me up just a very 
little, very gently? I don’t think any- 
thing is broken except”—she paused— 
“except, perhaps, my heart,” she fin- 
ished weakly, and slipped back into un- 
consciousness. 

The bravest thing he ever did was not 
to kiss those lips flickering into a smile, 
as she trailed off into forgetfulness. 

When her eyes, full of blue dreams, 
opened again, he had to bend his head 
so low to hear what she said, that it was 
only an irresistible, short way to her 
mouth. He asked her with his eyes, 
and hers did not refuse. 

“T never really knew what sunlight 
was like before,’ he breathed, looking 
off through the speckled woods. 

When at last they were mounted, and 
riding again through the torn and 
patched shadows of the trees, they 
found the trail leading consistently west- 
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ward, away from the hotel; so they took 
the next fork to the right. They were 
riding abreast along a broader path, 
when suddenly he saw her head drop 
into her hands, and her whole body 
crumple down into the saddle. 

“Oh—oh!” she cried softly, and, be- 
fore he could pull up, she had slipped 
to the ground and was scrambling, hand 
over hand, up the bank. 

He called after her and tried to ride, 
dragging her horse, up the slope, but 
could not get the beasts over the 
boulders. At last, in despair, seeing he 
was losing her, he jumped down and, 
without even hitching the animals, 
dashed through the underbrush after 
her. What—what could be the matter? 

She turned and saw him coming, and 
waved frantically to him to stop, but 
did not pause in her flight. He went 
swiftly on and, as he gained on her, he 
could hear her sobbing. She reached a 
little cleared space, and turned to face 
him, pushing with both hands to stop 
his pursuit. 

“Go back! Go back!” he heard her 
calling. “Don’t come near me. I’m 
running away. Please—please, don’t 
you understand? Go back!” 

He paused and looked up at her. She 
was crying. She put one arm over her 
eyes and sobbed, then turned and 
stumbled on again, calling faintly: 

“Go back! Go back!” 

He took the bank in great leaps, and 
overtook her at the top. She turned 
and faced him like a little, hunted 
animal. 

“How dared you!” she cried, but her 
anger was broken with tears. 

He laid his hands on her shoulders. 

“Why, my dear,” he said gently, 
“whatever is the trouble?” 

She backed away, her hands pressed 
against her cheeks, her eyes blazing. 

“T’'ll—Ill tell you what is the trouble, 
Lord Cunningham,” she gasped. “I’m 
a cheat! A false, ugly cheat! I knew, 
all along, who you were. I came out 
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to meet you. Up at the hotel they’re 
all in a fever of excitement because 
you’re coming—the irresistible Lord 
Cunningham! There’s not a woman 
there who hasn’t determined to marry 
you, and isn’t willing to do almost any- 
thing to accomplish it. It’s—it’s dis- 
gusting! I couldn’t bear to have you 
think we were all like that—just silly, 
soulless, busy, little title-hunters. And 
so—so I determined to show you that I, 
at least, didn’t care for your silly title, 
and couldn’t be mowed down by your 
ridiculous charm. I—I intended to 
make you fall in love with me, and then 
—throw you over. It was very silly, 
I know, but it didn’t seem so in the 
beginning. It just seemed a great lark. 
I planned it all—everything—just as it 
happened. 

“I dropped my crop so you would 
follow me. I wasn’t lost at all. I took 
the wrong turn at the fork on purpose. 
I made my horse shy by flicking my 
whip in his eye, and I—I never really 
fainted at all. I—I was conscious all 
the time you were holding me in your 
arms, and I made you want to kiss me. 
And I was awfully pleased with myself 
until—until that kiss, and then every- 
thing turned around and I almost really 
fainted. And since then I have been 
so ashamed—so ashamed! I could 
hardly sit up straight in the saddle, and 
I couldn’t bear to look at you. So now 
you'll go away and leave me, won't 
you? You must see—surely you must 
see She sank down on a rock, 
covering her flaming cheeks with both 
hands, unable to go on. 

He stood somberly before her, kick- 
ing a bit of turf. At last he said slowly: 

“It’s very silly and very cruel—what 
you’ve done. I don’t see how you can 
find it amusing to play with things like 
this. You must have known—surely 
you saw that I 2 

“Oh—oh, don’t! Don’t make it hurt 
more than it does.” 

“Hurt! You are not hurt! What is 
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a little, paltry, feminine shame com- 
pared to what I feel?” Suddenly he 
wheeled upon her bitterly, “I wish you 
were like all the others—just a busy 
little title-hunter—and then I’d marry 
you, and make you miserable all the rest 
of your life!” He came close to where 
she had sunk abjectly on the ground, 
and bent over her. “Or, perhaps,” he 
said softly, “perhaps I’d marry you and 
spend all my life trying to make you 
love me. I don’t think I’d care a great 
deal why you married me, so long as 
you did. It isn’t likely that two miracles 
could take place at the same time, and 
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to-day the miracle has happened to me. 
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But some day 

She had risen, and stood like a child 
before him, her hands clasped and her 
lips parted. 

“But the miracle jas happened to 
me,” she breathed. “That is why— 
don’t you see ?—I was so ashamed. I— 
I didn’t know until you kissed me, and 








then I wasn’t ashamed until then. 
But now Again her head began 





to droop, but he drew her close till it 
drooped against his shoulder. 

“Tt is like being present at Creation,” 
he said softly. 





BEYOND 


| STAND on tiptoe, and my hands 
Reach toward the rain-washed sky, 

Where flocks of starry, lovely things 
On wind-blown wings go by, 

But leave my yearning hands unfilled 
That cannot reach so high. 


Pageants of misty clouds trail by 
Their shadowy draperies, 

And phantom birds with songs half heard 
Vanish among dark trees. 

In vain I stretch my empty hands 
Into the passing breeze. 


Beauty that I have held and lost, 
That once has been my own, 

Leaves yearning not so deep and sad, 
Nor leaves me so alone 

As clouds whose hems I could not touch, 
And stars I have not known. 


ELEANOR HAMMOND. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Johnny van Dusen, young society bachelor, who on the death of his father and 
the loss of his fortune was given a position in the office of Mr. Harper Olney, 
arrived to spend his vacation at Cedar Cliff, Mr. Olney’s country place, during 
the absence of his hostess and her guests at the country club. Johnny looked for- 
ward with some suspense to the visit, as he was perfectly aware that Mrs. Olney, 
a kind-hearted matchmaker, had invited Sophy Milliken, daughter of the wealthy 
J. P. M., lumber king, for his especial benefit. 

Johnny was met at the dock by Mogi, the young Japanese scientist who 
spent his summers studying dietetics and laying up funds as the Olneys’ butler. 
On the way home they succored a damsel in distress in a drifting launch. Later 
when he had changed into his bathing things Johnny saw, through a telescope 
on the i the same girl being pursued by a man on the island three miles 
away. e was dancing up and down with excitement and swearing softly to 
himself with rage, when Sooke Milliken, also in bathing togs, joined him and 
insisted on sharing the show. They saw the man take something from the 
girl. Almost before they knew what was happening, they were in the launch and 
on their way to her assistance. During the three-mile ride they became confiden- 
tial, and suddenly Johnny found that he had proposed to Sophy and she had 
promised to give the matter her consideration. 

On their return to the house, after seeing the girl—whom they discovered to 
be Mimi Shelton, an expected guest at Cedar Ctiff_—safely off the island, they were 
received by an amazed hostess, who found herself a little put out by the rate at 
which her plans were materializing. 

After Mimi’s arrival at the Olneys’, Johnny saw a man skulking on the 
grounds, and recognized him as the man who had pursued Mimi on the island. 
That night he was awakened by some unfamiliar sound, and found his room 
filled with the vague odor of chloroform. Mimi’s room was directly under his, 
and he went down to see if she had been disturbed. Her door was locked, and 
she made no answer to his knock, so he looked through the transom in time to 
see a dark figure disappear through the window. He climbed through and found 
Mimi unconscious, but not in a dangerous condition. Fearful of putting her in an 
awkward position, he climbed out again through the transom, knocked on Sophy’s 
door, and sent her in to Mimi through the connecting door between the girls’ rooms. 

A few minutes later they summoned him. It appeared that the thief, 
whom Mimi identified as Jake Wessingen, a man whom she had met while with 
her father, prospecting in the oil region, had stolen the locket in which she car- 
ried her father’s formula for a device to locate oil. The three young people 
hurried off in the Olneys’ car to intercept Wessingen at his hotel before he had 
time to make a get-away. 

Johnny succeeded in seeing Jake Wessingen, and bluffing him out of the 
formula. He also got away with a pair of Mr. Wessingen’s boots, covered with 
the mold of the Olney flower bed. Then the three conspirators hurried home, 
organizing on the way a syndicate of three to develop Mimi’s oil holdings. They 
crept into the house, hoping to escape detection, but Mrs. Olney caught a glimpse 
of Sophy Milliken, and encountered Johnny at the door. Misled by the malicious 
report of Sadie, the parlor maid, who said she had seen Johnny leaving Sophy’s 
room, she accused him of ungentlemanly conduct. Too deeply hurt to make any 
sort of defense, beyond denying that he had entered Sophy’s room, Johnny left 
the house immediately, leaving Mrs. Olney to discover presently, to her horror, 
what an injustice she had done him. 

n the way to the boat Johnny realized that he had forgotten Jake’s 
shoes, and asked Mogi to send them to him in town. At the dock he saw a man 
who, he was sure, was the famous J. P. M. Sure enough, almost immediately 
on his arrival at his apartment, Sophy phoned him to say that her father had 
arrived at the Olneys’, and was taking her back to town that afternoon. 

Hardly had she rung off, when Mrs. Olney called to apologize for her hasty 


judgment, and to announce tragically that Mogi, the incomparable, had left her 
service, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


HAT’S struck Mogi!” asked 
W Johnny, when Mrs, Olney an- 
nounced the Jap’s departure 

from her service. 

“He says he’s got a chance to do some 
paid laboratory work. You know he’s 
studying bacteriology or chemistry or 
something. He’s telephoned for a 
friend, whom he highly recommends, 
and who he says will be out this after- 
noon.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” said Johnny, 
“but very Japanese.” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Olney, “you’ll come 
out again soon, won’t you?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Olney,” said 
Johnny. “I'd love to as soon as I’m 
free.” And he said good-by and hung 
up the receiver with the fervent prayer 
that such freedom might be indefinitely 
postponed. 

He passed the day in desultory 
fashion and on returning to his apart- 
ment about six was surprised to find 
Mogi waiting on the bench by the ele- 
vator. He held on his knees a parcel 
that in size and shape suggested a pair 
of shoes. 

“Hello, Mogi,” said Johnny. “I 
heard that you’d quit your job. Come 
up.” 

Mogi ducked and smiled ; then he fol- 
lowed Johnny into the elevator. In 
Johnny’s apartment East and West con- 
fronted each other with a smile of mu- 
tual understanding. 
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“Is it true you've got a laboratory po- 
sition?” Johnny asked. 

Mogi’s eyes danced. 

“TI fear I practice unworthy deceit on 
Mrs. Olney, sir,” said he. “She very 
distinguished lady and Mr, Olney dis- 
tinguished gentleman with very honor- 
able guests, but I do not care to work 
with servants of sneaking slyness, and 
when I learn that Sadie remain I fabri- 
cate dishonest falsehood for excuse to 
leave. I prefer to enter service of single 
young gentleman like you. This give me 
time for pursuit of research study in idle 
moments. At Cedar Cliff no moment is 
idly empty for microscopic investiga- 
tion.” 

“Good heavens, Mogi,” Johnny pro- 
tested, “I can’t afford a manservant! 
You’re not the only one to quit the Olney 
service. I hope to get a better job 
within the next few days, but so far 
there’s nothing sure about it.” 

Mogi glanced about the small, but 
comfortable, apartment. “Perhaps we 
can make agreeably mutual arrangement, 
sir, for temporary present. Until other- 
wise occupied I would serve you for no 
pay but upkeep of my simple needs.” 

Johnny looked at him doubtfully. 
“There’s a little sort of boudoir off the 
bath,” said he, “but it’s scarcely more 
than a closet.” 

“That would be comfortably agree- 
able, sir,” said Mogi, and obeyed 
Johnny’s motion to inspect it. “Such 
accommodation is twice the size of my 
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stateroom aboard yacht and has window 
on court. There is gas stove in kitchen- 
ette and perhaps I save you needless 
costly expense in preparing light, but 
appetizing, meals.” 

“You sure could,” said Johnny, bis 
fancy tickled at the thought of one in 
his position maintaining that most ex- 
pensive variety of domestic servant, a 
trained Japanese valet. “Well, if the 
arrangement suits you, we'll call it a 
deal.” He glanced at the parcel. “So 
you brought me the shoes.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mogi, his eyes twin- 
kling, “and I rack my brains in vain to 
wonder why dishonest thief take off his 
shoes when pursued in flight.” 

Johnny leaned back and laughed. 
Then, since Mogi was now in his service 
and knew already certain fragments of 
the story, he bade him sit down on the 
divan and tediously he explained in de- 
tail all that had occurred, even to the 
formula for the Whirligig and the func- 
tion claimed for this mysterious appa- 
ratus. To the first part of the narra- 
tive Mogi listened impassively, although 
his eyes glittered. But when Johnny 
told him of the plan for profiting by the 
Whirligig and the mysterious operation 
of this invention even Mogi’s Oriental 
inscrutability of expression slipped a 
little on its skids. His face grew blanker 
if possible, which in itself is evidence 
of excitement in the folk of the Far 
East where, as everything is precisely 
opposite to the West, one might natu- 
rally expect expressionlessness to be the 
exponent of expression—to poach on 
Mr. Chesterton—but his eyes fairly scin- 
tillated. 

“That must be what I hear estimable 
young ladies discuss with honorable 
father of Miss Milliken,” said he. 
“When I come into billiard room they 
sit with heads closely approached to- 
gether, and Mr. Milliken, on observing 
my near presence to brush off billiard 
table, sink his voice to a whisper.” 
Mogi’s excitement was evidenced by this 
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slight aphasia. “So I go out and they 
continue to resume conversation.” 

“Some attenuated discussion,” said 
Johnny, suppressing his smile. “But as 
a scientist yourself, Mogi, how does it 
sound to you? Have you ever heard of 
such a thing?” 

Mogi nodded. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “but I do not give 
believing credits. Hitherto it sound to 
me like magic, witchcraft—bunk.” 

“T suppose,” said Johnny, “that when 
wireless was first announced it sounded 
to most people like witchcraft or bunk. 
So did steam and electricity and the 
mariner’s compass.” 

“As you aptly remark, sir,” said 
Mogi, “all scientific reaction sound in- 
credulous until explained. Firstly phe- 
nomenon occurs, then is applied empiri- 
cally and found to give undeniable re- 
sult. Then hypothesis becomes a theory 
and theory in its following turn an es- 
tablish scientific fact, when law is for- 
mulated and given to scientific world as 
undeniably indisputable.” 

“Hold on, Mogi!” Johnny gasped. 
“Please remember that I am not a sci- 
entific man myself. I look at all these 
new inventions the way a spring lamb 
watches an express train tearing through 
the pasture. But the main thing is that 
this blooming invention has already been 
demonstrated and has made a lot of 
people rich. Now, if Miss Milliken suc- 
ceeds in persuading her father to finance 
it, I shall probably be pretty busy and, 
if it comes across, I may be so rich that 
I shall have to keep two or three secre- 
taries to answer my begging letters.” 

“It is absorbingly of interest, sir,” said 
Mogi, and he did not make the remark in 
a perfunctory way. “Seeing is believ- 
ing, and I would gladly defer my studies 
to observe developments while in your 
honorable service, sir.” 

Johnny looked at him thoughtfully. It 
had entered his mind that, in the event 
of the proposition being taken up, he 
might do far worse than retain the serv- 
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ices of so astute a man as Mogi, one in 
whom he felt he could place implicit 
confidence, as far, that is, as immediate 
operations were concerned. 

Johnny was not, however, so confiding 
as to believe that Mogi would hesitate 
an instant in getting possession of the 
formula himself, if only as a true patriot 
of Nippon, for the advancement of the 
commercial fortune of his country. But 
he was convinced that Mogi would never 
let him down personally, and it occurred 
to him that in any case there had been 
already ample demonstration of the first 
necessity of exercising a rigid guard 
over the mysterious invention, 

He drew a few thoughtful inhalations 
from his brier; then he said: 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Mogi. If 
Mr. Milliken sees fit to finance this 
thing, and you feel like postponing your 
studies, you can stick on in my service. 
If we make a killing, I'll see that you 
don’t lose anything by it.” 

Mogi’s eyes snapped. 

“That is most generously attractive 
proposition, sir,” said he, “and I have 
much honor to accept with prompt un- 
hesitation.” 

“All right,” said Johnny. “Then you 
can consider yourself engaged, without 
pay until we get started, and thereafter 
with pay.” He rose. “Move in when- 
ever you like. Here are ten dollars to 
buy some eggs and bacon and things for 
breakfast, which you may serve when- 
ever ou hear signs of life from me.” 

When Johnny went into his modest 
quarters that night after an evening 
spent at a roof garden with a college 
friend, he was conscious of a curious 
pang, a sudden and indescribable emo- 
tion which he would have found it 
difficult to analyze. His quarters had 
undergone such a cleaning and tidy- 
ing up as they had never enjoyed 
from the apartment service. A 
subtle note of immaculate cleanliness 
pervaded everything. Top rims of 
things had been dusted, and elusive 
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corners searched out; there was a fresh 
blotter on his writing desk, and his sil- 
ver things were burnished in the only 
perfect way, with the palm of Mogi's 
hand. There were no flyspecks on the 
electric-light shades, and the pendant 
brass work shone. His clothes had been 
pressed and neatly put in order, the 
boots and shoes and slippers were in 
neat alignment ; and the most meticulous 
of surgeons might not have hesitated 
to perform an operation in his bath- 
room. His bed had been smoothed and 
turned and his pajamas laid out. 

All of this brought a lump to Johnny’s 
throat because, while he had encountered 
similar attention to details, of personal 
care in other people’s homes, not since 
the great catastrophe had he met with 
it in hisown. The wave of emotion was 
really no more than retroactive home- 
sickness. Johnny did not search out 
its origin so far as this. He knew only 
that here into his little abiding place 
had come suddenly an atmosphere which 
gave him, as the French say, le caur 
gros, a sort of swelling of the heart 
such as one feels at an unexpected act 
of kindness, or the sudden rush of 
sweet and poignant memories. For of 
all the luxuries to be envied the rich, 
none is more precious or more quickly 
and bitterly missed than the assiduous, 
painstaking, personal body service. The 
impoverished noble in exile can manage 
better without his dinner than without 
his valet. 

Johnny had suffered this lack for 
some years without bothering to realize 
it. In war, exploration, rugged, out-of- 
door life such need is not felt because 
it is not in the picture, but at home it 
counts for more than many people are 
able to appreciate. Despite the uncer- 
tainty of his future, Johnny went to 
sleep that night with a sense of infinite 
well being. 

He rose late, and was served with a 
delicious little breakfast by Mogi, who 
seemed infused with the same cheer. 
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He had conceived a high esteem for 
Johnny, being quick to recognize his 
caste and those common traits of char- 
acter which form a strong tie the world 
over. 

Johnny glanced through the paper, 
and was about to make certain com- 
ments to Mogi on world events when 
the telephone shrilled its alarm. Wrong 
number! Then it shrilled again, the 
right one this time by some happy acci- 
dent, and Johnny heard the voice which 
had colored his dreams. 

“Hello, Johnny van Dusen,” said 
Sophy. “Can you lunch with us at the 
Plaza at one?” 

“I should say I can,” said Johnny, 
“though I’ve just finished breakfast.” 

“T hope you’re enjoying your vaca- 
tion.” 

“TI certainly am,” said Johnny. “The 
enjoyment began last night when I came 
in and took a look around.” This last 
was for the benefit of Mogi who could 
not help but hear, and who did not miss 
the subtle appreciation heretofore un- 
expressed. “I'll tell you why when I 
see you. Who are us?” 

“Dad and me, Mimi is going to stick 
it out a little Jonger. I’ll send her a 
telegram to pry her off the ways.” 

“Anything doing about the Whirli- 
gig?” Johnny could not refrain from 
asking, and, the connection being phe- 
nomenally good for the time and place, 
he heard Sophy repeat the question and 
a vibrant voice which said distinctly: 

“Tell your boy it’s done.” 

“All right,” said Johnny. “You 
needn’t bother to repeat. I just got 
it straight from headquarters. Hooray!” 

“At one o’clock then,” said Sophy. 
“Good-by.” 

Johnny spun about and gave himself 
up to the abandon of an eccentric dance. 
Mogi watched him with his little smile, 
but his eyes were snapping like squibs. 

“We're on, old scout of Nippon,” 
cried Johnny. “Down, down, Derry, 
and a-down, down! Banzai, Nippon.” 


“That is most pleasantly gratifying, 
sir,” said Mogi. “If phenomenal in- 
vention succeeds, fortunate proprietors 
should soon own the earth.” 

“Well, we don’t ask as much as that,” 
said Johnny. “If we can run a good 
bit of the grease under its crust into 
tank cars, we shan’t have to bother about 
the H. C. of L.” 

“Hydrochloric acid have not much 
advance in price, sir,” said Mogi, whose 
laboratory mind had misinterpreted the 
symbol. 

Johnny laughed. 

“It might, though, as whisky gets 
more scarce,” said he. “I say, Mogi, 
you’re a scientist; do you know any- 
thing about petroleum and gas and geo- 
logical formations and drills and der- 
ricks and things?” 

“A -little, sir,” said Mogi modestly, 
“though not strictly within my line of 
research. But I shall speedily inform 
myself without delay.” 

Johnny sank into a chair and looked 
thoughtfully at his newly acquired man- 
servant. It struck him that, in the per- 
son of this erudite Japanese, he might 
find a most valuable colleague in the 
task ahead. It was probable that upon 
himself might devolve the general man- 
agement and boring operations of the 
test well and, while he had acquired a 
good deal of business experience in the 
course of the two years of his employ- 
ment with Olney & Company, he knew 
practically nothing about the mechanical 
or scientific part of the task ahead. And 
here was Mogi, his manservant, with, 
no doubt, the foundations of a technical 
education, to whom it would present no 
great difficulty to grapple with the prob- 
lems ahead. But Johnny was quick to 
realize the antagonism which must be 
aroused in the Southwest, if it were 
thought that a Japanese had any posi- 
tion or scientific direction in a prospec- 
tive oil field. That in itself would be 
almost enough to incite any sabotage. 

Mogi, clearing away the breakfast 
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things with deft alacrity, appeared to 
read his thought. When he had wiped 
off the mahogany table, one of the few 
articles that Johnny had managed to 
save from the sheriff, and set on the 
centerpiece a slim, cut-glass vase which 
contained three roses, purchased from 
a street vender for ten cents—they 
would have cost Johnny half a dollar— 
he turned to his adopted master, and 
said: 

“At present juncture of jealous rela- 
tion between United States and Japan, 
sir, it preferably better that people 
should not think me to be man of some 
slight erudition, sir, but serving merely 
in menial capacity. You might be se- 
verely criticize for consulting with Jap- 
anese savant.” 

“You're quite right, Mogi.” Johnny 
agreed. “That’s just what I was think- 
ing about.” As if Mogi had not known. 

“As M. D. of College of Physicians 
and Surgeon——” Mogi began, but 
Johnny interrupted him with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

‘But I say, Mogi, are you that?” 

“T have the honor, sir,” said Mogi, 
“to graduate a year ago. Scarcity of 
funds compel me to work my way 
through and to continue in service 
through heated term to pursue post-grad- 
uate course in bacteriology. My micro- 
scope alone with special high objectives 
cost three hundred dollars, and slides 
and cultures come very high. Last 
winter I work to isolate pathogenic 
microorganism of ‘flu’ and to arrest 
progress of lepra bacillus. I am well- 
known figure in libraries and can quickly 
obtain necessary literature for prospec- 
tive proposition.” 

Johnny looked at him a little aghast. 
He had not realized that Mogi was as 
far advanced as this. But he did not 
think that it could be in any way in- 
jurious to the most spectacular indus- 
try of his country, to avail himself of 
Mogi’s valuable assistance. It was 
after all, an open game, and to the best 
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interests of the country, to develop po- 
tential oil fields to the fullest possible 
extent. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Mogi,” said 
he; “I'll take you on as confidential con- 
sultant, and nobody need know anything 
about it. You can go with me down 
there in your present capacity of man- 
servant and nobody be the wiser. I'll 
play the part of the effete Easterner 
who can’t go out to inspect the derrick 
unless his pants are creased and his tie 
the perfect shade of his socks. When 
the roughnecks josh me I'll give them 
the vacant stare. Then in the privacy 
of our shack we can take counsel to- 
gether, and, if the old hole blows off 
and we make a killing, I'll guarantee to 
pay you the top price that’s hauled down 
by any consulting highbrow, geologist, 
engineer, or oil expert, because I’ve got 
a sort of hunch that you'll be an oil 
expert by the time the old stem starts 
to twist around.” 

“The proposition present no problem 
beyond financial and mechanical, sir,” 
Mogi answered. “If startling invention 
work with accurate precision, geological 
and other tests are superfluously use- 
less. All needful is to drill with pa- 
tient great expense until oil gush.” 

“You have said a large round mouth- 
ful, Mogi,” Johnny agreed. “A good 
many people are doing that thing now.” 

He was too excited for any useful 
occupation, such as reading the sport- 
ing page, or acquainting himself with 
the latest crimes and scandals, so when 
he had dressed with care he went out 
and mounted a Fifth Avenue bus at 
Washington Square with the intention 
of killing time on this poor man’s limou- 
sine. At Fortieth Street the sight of 
the Public Library suggested a happy 
thought, so he got down and entered the 
building, where he spent an exciting 
hour studying the files of journals de- 
voted to the oil industry. Though not 
extracting any profound _ technical 
knowledge from these, Johnny managed 
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to garner a few useful terms, such as 
“gumbo” and “play sand,” “fishing,” 
“sidetracking,” “skidding the derrick,” 
“rat holing,”’ “cap rock,” and the like. 

At a quarter to one he got up and 
replaced his reading matter, feeling that 
his time had been well spent, and that 
he might make a noise like one who 
knew at least that, as Mogi had said, 
it was needful to drill “with patient 
great expense” to bring in a paying oil 
well. 

He arrived at the door of the hotel 
just as Sophy and her father were 
getting out of their taxi, and as Sophy 
presented him Johnny was warned by 
the slight contraction of Mr. Milliken’s 
left eye and the mirthful twinkle at the 
corner of it that he had already guessed 
at the identity of the young man with 
whom he had exchanged a few words 
at the landing. J. P. M. appeared to 
Johnny even more distinguished than 
he had the day before because his cos- 
tume was less sportive, of loose, but 
well-fitting, blue serge, with a straw hat 
of the latest model. He looked aston- 
ishingly young to be the father of such 
a well-poised girl as Sophy. 

As they seated themselves at the table 
reserved for them, by a window looking 
out on Fifth Avenue, Johnny found 
Sophy gazing at him a little question- 
ingly. He chuckled to himself, for he 
correctly guessed that she was puzzled 
at his lack of surprise at finding her 
father such as he was after her raw de- 
scription of him. Glancing at J. P. M., 
he caught again that faint flicker of the 
eyelid. Johnny looked innocently at 
Sophy. 

“I'd have known Mr. Milliken any- 
where from your description of him,” 
said he. “In fact, I recognized him as 
he stepped out of the taxi, before I 
caught sight of you.” 

Milliken raised his straight, black eye- 
brows. 

“Then she must have given you a 
better blue print of me than she did her 


pretty friend, Mimi Shelton,” said he. 
“T had hard work to convince her that 
I was the real thing. Had to show her 
my driving license.” 

Sophy looked fixedly at Johnny. 

‘How did I describe him to you?” sne 
demanded. 

“Well,” said Johnny reminiscently, 
“you told me that he was handsome and 
stylish and distinguished looking, if he 
did eat pie with his knife and chew 
tobacco af 

“Only in the woods,” protested Milli- 
ken, smothering a grin, “where a fork 
ain’t always to be had and there’s dan- 
ger of fire.” He shook his head re- 
proachfully at Sophy, whose face sug- 
gested more than ever an American 
Beauty rose. “All the same, you needn’t 
have given me away.” 

Sophy looked so distressed that 
Johnny was moved to compassion, 

“She said that to put me off when 
I proposed to her, about fifteen minutes 
after we'd met,” he explained. 

It was Milliken’s turn to be surprised. 
His thick, black eyebrows drew into a 
straight line across his forehead, and 
Johnny got a glimpse of some of the 
fiber which had made him what he was. 

“Wha-at !” exclaimed J. P. M. 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, turning a lit- 
tle cold. Sophy looked rather scared. 

“Is that your usual habit when you 
meet a pretty girl who isn’t just what 
you might call destitute?” demanded 
Milliken. 

“No, sir,” Johnny-answered. “It was 
the first time I’d ever done it.” 

“Then where did you get your nerve? 
Or were you just obeying orders from 
headquarters ?” 

“Not exactly, sir. Your daughter 
asked me if I liked my office job, and 
I told her I did not, and that I’d a lot 
rather have a job in her father’s yard. 
Then she intimated that the sort of chap 
I seemed would be too proud to start 
in handing rivets, and I told her she 
was wrong in my case. Then she asked 
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; “Well, I’ll be darned,” Milliken inter- 
rupted. “And you call that proposing to 
her? Lookin’ at it from a business view- 
point, I should say the proposition came 
from her.” He glanced quizically at 
his daughter, then back at Johnny. 
“Well, what then?” 

“T told her that depended on the girl. 
Then she asked me if I thought I’d 
have the gumption to serve an appren- 
ticeship of five years in the yard hand- 
ing rivets and things on the offchance 
of making good and marrying the girl 
in the end, and I told her I would, if 
she were the girl. That was about all, 
sir.” 

Milliken rubbed his chin. His eyes 
twinkled, but otherwise his face was of 
an Indian severity. 

“Well, that was something,” he ad- 
mitted. “Come to think, it was quite 
a lot. That is, if it was true.” His 
gimlet eyes bored into Johnny’s unre- 
sisting ones. 

“I explained to her,” said Johnny, 
“that I made it a point never to lie to 
girls.” 

“Oh, you don’t, eh? Whom do you 
lie to?” 

“Other liars, sir.” 

Milliken threw back his head and his 
resonant laugh drew the attention of 
several people. It was cut short as 
abruptly as it had exploded. 

“Well, I guess you’re not the only 
one. What did my daughter say to 
your frank and manly proposition ?” 

“She gave me to understand that she 
would take it under consideration and 
might in the course of a few years for- 
ward it to you for indorsement, and 
then, if returned to her approved, would 
give me some sort of definite decision.” 

“Stop talking nonsense and let’s eat!” 
snapped Sophy, who had regained her 
composure. She beckoned to their 
waiter and the order was given. Sophy 
looked critically at Johnny. “You seem 
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me if I was too proud to marry a rich 


to be taking your unemployed condition 
very cheerfully,” said she. 

“He certainly doesn’t look exactly 
what you might call down at the heels,” 
agreed J. P. M. 

“I try to keep up my courage, no 
matter what happens,” said Johnny mod- 
estly; “and I am better groomed than 
usually to-day because I have just taken 
on a Japanese valet. I flattered myself 
that I had become pretty nifty with 
the electric iron and shoe paste, but I 
could sit at his feet and learn their 
economic value.” 

Sophy regarded him with a flash of 
intuition. 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
engaged Mogi?” she demanded. 

“He entered my service yesterday,” 
Johnny admitted, “and he has already 
been over all my clothes and polished 
up my cliff dwelling so that it hurts 
my eye to sit in it and look around.” 

It seemed to Johnny that Sophy’s 
light-gray eyes showed satisfaction. 

“Well,” said she, “if Mrs. Olney hears 
that Mogi has gone to you, that will 
be about her finish.” 

Milliken shook his head. 

“You’re too hard on Mrs. Olney, 
daughter,” he reproved. “She’s a nice 
lady, even if maybe she is a mite fond 
of herself. But I don’t know about this 
thing of swiping your friends’ help. It’s 
sort of like signing on a crew that’s 
jumped ship from a brother skipper’s 
vessel. It isn’t done, as a Britisher once 
complained to me.” 

Johnny quickly disclaimed any such 
social or maritime malpractice. 

“But I didn’t steal him, sir. He came 
to me yesterday and said that he had 
left the Olney service because no self- 
respecting Japanese would work with 
that shifty Sadie of a parloe maid who 
seemed to be running a sort of domestic 
spy system.* When I told him I couldn’t 
afford him any more than I could a 
Rolls-Royce he said he didn’t want any 
wages, but just to work for his keep.” 
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“Well, that’s a new one, nowadays,” 
Milliken observed. 

“T'll tell you about Mogi,” Johnny 
said, and forthwith he described in full 
the proposed relations between himself 
and the Japanese. Before he had fin- 
ished he became aware that Milliken 
was observing him with a singular in- 
tentness of expression. His lids seemed 
to have narrowed and his hard, lean 
face with its prominent cheekbones and 
squarely angled jaw gave him a curi- 
ously bleak and inscrutable look that 
reminded Johnny of Remington’s fron- 
tiersman type. Johnny finished his brief 
narrative and asked a little challeng- 
ingly: “Well, sir, do you think I’ve done 
wrong, or taken too much for granted?” 

Milliken leaned back in his chair, his 
grim expression instantly relaxed. He 
rubbed his tightly shaven chin for a mo- 
ment before replying. 

“N-no,” said he with a slightly 
drawling tone. “That isn’t exactly what 
I was turning in my mind while you 
were talking. It just sort of struck 
me that a good many lads in your posi- 
tion would have worked this Jap for 
all that he was worth and served out 
what he got as their own stuff.” 

“But that’s precisely what I intend 
to do, sir,” Johnny said, not quite catch- 
ing Milliken’s meaning. “I don’t think 
it would quite do, though, to let any of 
that oil gang know that I was being ad- 
vised by any alien, let alone a Japa- 
nese.” 

“No, of course not,” Milliken ad- 
mitted dryly, and shot a look at Sophy, 
which was answered by one of perfect 
comprehension. “Know anything about 
the game yourself, son?” 

“Mighty little, sir,” Johnny admitted. 
“T scarcely knew anything at all until 
just before I met you here. I dropped 
off my bus at the library and ate into 
the Oil Gazette for an hour and a half. 
It’s amazing how much you can learn 
with a little reading up. If I hadn’t 
told you, you might think I was quite 


a bug on it after I’d talked to you a 
little while,” he continued naively. 

Sophy returned to her parent his 
radio. Milliken nodded. 

“Yes,” said he, “I reckon there’s quite 
a lot of that sort of knowledge in cir- 
culation, not only about oil but almost 
everything else that needs a mite of 
financing. Well, Mr. van Dusen, when 
a proposition is opened it’s always a com- 
fort to be warned how much the other 
fellow doesn’t know about it.” 

“That’s the way it struck me, sir,” 
Johnny answered; “but mind you, Mr. 
Milliken, my warning is only for the 
present state of ignorance. A week 
from now I’m apt to know a lot about 
it.” 

“From what I’m learning about your 
speed,” said Milliken, “I feel pretty safe 
in taking your word for that. But, if 
I were you, I’d go a mite slow on your 
American-Japanese alliance. Not that 
it’s dangerous, that I can see, but you’re 
more apt to need professional advice 
for the hookworm down there than for 
locations on which to set up your der- 
rick, and of how many leases to grab 
off. Miss Mimi has all that stuff stowed 
under her curls.” 

“If Mimi had shown dad a gold bug 
on the end of a cord,” Sophy remarked, 
“and told him that, if held over an oil 
pool, it crawled up the string and crept 
into the holder’s hand, dad would have 
said, ‘Wonderful!’ and backed her bet 
for a hundred thousand. But then he 
always was a great picker!” 

“And I’m improving every minute, 
missy,” agreed her parent. “I’m quick 
to learn, like Mr. van———” 

“Oh, call him Johnny,” Sophy said 
indifferently, ‘‘just like everybody else 
does.” 

“Then I don’t need to wait to see 
how he stands the rivet test.” Milliken’s 
eyes twinkled more than ever at the cor- 
ners. 

“No,” said Sophy shortly, “but I do. 
Well, here’s your forty dollars’ worth of 
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ham and eggs. Let’s do something sen- 
sible for a change, and eat.” 

Neither Milliken nor Sophy made any 
further mention of the proposition of 
which Johnny desired so burningly to 
hear. They confined themselves to the 
delicious luncheon. The conversation 
was fragmentary and about current 
events. Then after desert Sophy said 
she wished to do some shopping, so 
they put her into a taxi and went back 
for a quiet smoke. 

“Sophy has told me all about you,” 
said Milliken, “including your stunt in 
bluffing that lubber out of the formula. 
It was snappy work. Mimi has de- 
scribed the working of this Whirligig 
thing, and since it has operated in her 
own hands, I’m willing to take her word 
for it.” 

“Have you got a scientific explanation 
for it?” Johnny asked. 

Milliken shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “but there must be 
one, if anybody could dope it out. Down 
my way in Maine, the country folk 
get some old cuss with a divining rod 
to locate water when they want to dig 
a well. I’ve seen it several times. Most 
people lay it to spirits and let it go at 
that, but, of course, that’s bunk. I don’t 
deny but what there may be spirits ram- 
min’ around, but I don’t believe they 
work that way.” 

“Nor I,” said Johnny. “It must be 
some sort of etheric influence that works 
like electricity or magnetic currents on 
a compass.” 

Milliken nodded. 

“Mimi says it won't rotate if you 
hang it from an inanimate object, but 
suspended from your own hand you can 
scarcely keep it still over oil, even at a 
depth of over three thousand. She 
and her father tried it out on proven 
ground and by dry holes. They tested 
for about three months before fixing on 
the location. I don’t understand it, and 
I don’t need to.” He stared a little 
searchingly at Johnny. 





“Same here, sir. It’s got still more 
recommendation of a sort in Brother 
Jake’s taking such a chance to steal it.” 

Milliken looked a little doubtful. 

“T wouldn’t bank on that,” said he, 
“because the cuss might have taken the 
chance not so much to get the oil as to 
get the girl.” His face darkened. 
“There are certainly some low-lived 
skunks in this world. He’d better not 
lay across my hawse.” 

Johnny glanced at him and decided 
that Jake had better not. From the 
swarthy flush spreading over Milliken’s 
clean-cut face, it struck him that Sophy 
might not have exaggerated in her re- 
mark about the way her father had been 
impressed by Mimi. Johnny, being 
young, scented romance, 

“T’'ve told Sophy that she could back 
Mimi’s play for a test well,”’ said Milli- 
ken. “Shouldn't wonder if it wasn’t a 
better gamble just this moment than 
shipbuilding. We slid off.a four master 
that cost us ninety-four thousand not 
long ago, and I doubt if I could sell her 
to-day for much more than half that.” 

“Well,” said .Johnny, “there’s this 
much about a test well—if it does come 
in, the winnings are apt to prove at least 
a ten-to-one shot, maybe more.” 

Milliken nodded. 

“You've told me how much you know 
about the oil business,” said he. “How 
do you rate as a business man?” 

“T’ve had good training in Mr. Ol- 
ney’s office,” Johnny said, “and I’m not 
as confiding to everybody as I’ve been 
to you. But I don’t believe in partners 
holding out on each other; it starts you 
wrong at the go-off.” 

Milliken nodded. 

“Darned pity that more don’t see it 
that way,” said he. “I think the best 
thing for you to do now is to paddle 
right down there and grab off those 
leases for the location. There's one 
thing that strikes me as a little awkward : 
Mimi insists on going, too. There’s no 
doubt but that she’d be mighty useful, 
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as she knows the ropes from having 
worked with her father. I can’t go my- 
self because things look a little squally 
here just now, and I’ve got to be on 
deck. I'd rather have Sophy near me, 
and, anyhow, she hasn’t got any chap- 
eron’s papers. So I reckon you and 
Mimi will have to make the best of it 
and let the look of the thing go to 
blazes.” He eyed Johnny as though in 
doubt, not of Johnny’s trustworthiness, 
but as if not quite sure what might be 
the conventional views of the younger, 
though more experienced, man in such 
matters. 

Johnny was none too sure himself, but 
suggested a way out of the difficulty. 

“No doubt Mimi can find a place to 
live with some respectable housewife in 
the vicinity,” said he. “And I shall rig 
up a camp down by the derrick. I don’t 
see why she should be exposed to any 
criticism through our working it to- 
gether.” 

Milliken looked relieved. 

“That was my idea. In a big deal 
like this, folks are a lot more interested 
in how it pans out than in who’s run- 
ning the show. Anyhow, the chances 
are that they’d know about Mimi’s fa- 
ther, and that she’s what you might call 
one of the oil fraternity. 

“Of course,” said Johnny ; “and some- 
body’s got to run the business end, so 
it might as well be I. But there’s one 
thing bothering me. Sophy and Mimi 
in the excitement of the moment pro- 
posed a three-cornered partnership, and 
I don’t honestly think that I’m entitled 
to a third share.” 

Milliken leaned back in his chair, 
tilted his “spinnaker-boom” panatella at 
a rakish angle, and surveyed Johnny 
quizzically. 

“You're not much of a business man, 
are you, lad?” 

“T’m not a grafter,” said Johnny. “It 
strikes me that all I’m actually entitled 
to is a small interest and salary.” 

“Well,” said Milliken, “it doesn’t 
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strike the rest of us that way. My slant 
on it is this. I’m putting up the money 
for Sophy so that, if it flivvers, the loss 
would come on me. You and Mimi 
haven’t anything to lose. But, if the 
Whirligig doesn’t lie, there’ll be more 
than enough for all hands. If it hadn’t 
been for you, Mimi would have taken 
her proposition to Olney.” 

“I don’t think Olney would have 
financed it,” said Johnny. “He might 
have taken a small shot and got together 
a syndicate, but they’d have wanted the 
lion’s share.” 

“I guess you're right,” said Milliken. 
“Olney’s square, but he plays close to 
his belt. Nothing that you might call 
magnanimous about his business deal- 
ings. Personally, I’ve always turned 
down oil propositions; wouldn’t touch 
their stock with the end of a boat hook. 
But drilling your own durned well is a 
different run of shad. If you win, you 
win, and, if you lose, you lose; but, if 
you lose, then some other fellow doesn’t 
win.” 

He puffed for a moment meditatively. 

“The sooner we make sail and get un- 
der way the better,” said he. “I'll fix 
you up for credit, and out of that you 
take all of your personal expenses, of 
course. But, if you’d rather have some- 
thing assured and draw a salary, then 
that puts you on a different basis, be- 
cause you wouldn’t be gambling like the 
rest of us.” 

“No, sir,” said Johnny emphatically ; 
“TI stand pat to back the Whirligig.” 

“T think you’re wise,” said Milliken. 

Johnny smiled. 

“T suppose you've heard the old story 
of the city man who asked the farmer 
why he didn’t cut up his hog feed. The 
farmer asked him why. ‘Because,’ said 
the city man, ‘they could eat it so much 
easier and quicker.’ ‘Waal,’ said the 
farmer, ‘them hogs take right smart of 
ease anyhow, and as for their time, 
brother, what do you reckon a hog’s 
time’s worth?’ ” 
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Milliken laughed and glanced at the 
clock. 

“Got to mosey off downtown. I 
reckon Sophy is fixin’ to have Mimi 
come visit us to-morrow. Mightn’t we 
have a board meeting somewhere?” 

“If you three would honor my cave 
dwelling, I think I could promise you 
something fit to eat,” said Johnny. 

“All right,” said Milliken. “Call it 
a party, then.” 

“Let’s make it a dinner party,” said 
Johnny. “I managed to beat the sher- 
iff to some silver and china, and Mogi 
can swing the rest. Then we'll say my 
place on Washington Square to-morrow 
night at eight ?” 

“You’re on,” said Milliken, and beck- 
oned to the waiter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Johnny spent the whole of the fol- 
lowing day in the library, where, with 
the courteous aid of an assistant libra- 
rian, he managed to absorb an astonish- 
ing amount of information, much as a 
clever lawyer manages to cram his head 
with the data for conducting the cross- 
examination of a _ technical expert, 
sometimes to the astonished dismay of 
this scientist. Woe to the sound and 
able practitioner who, confident in his 
professional ability, is so ill-advised as 
to belittle the knowledge of one of these 
legal gentlemen. 

Johnny returned to his apartment to 
dress for dinner so brimful of oil that 
he scarcely dared consult with Mogi for 
fear of spilling over some of his load. 
But it was not necessary to speak with 
Mogi. In fact, about the least needful 
thing to do is to consult with a skilled 
Japanese butler on food and table for 
a party of four. And besides his house- 
hold labors, Mogi, in his spare moments 
during the last few hours, had loaded 
even more petroleum than Johnny him- 
self, and a deckload of machinery and 
a good bit of geological data as dun- 
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nage to keep this from shifting. But 
the difference was that Mogi, a con- 
stant student, was better trimmed, and 
the chief stevedore of his mind had pro- 
vided him with a list as to the position 
of each separate article of cargo. 

Johnny’s guests arrived as the big 
clock on the Metropolitan Building was 
pealing forth its chimes before announc- 
ing to Manhattan that it was the hour 
of eight and time for all such as could 
afford it to consume separately and in- 
dividually as many dollars’ worth of 
costly food as might keep an Armenian 
family from starvation for a month. 

Sophy and Mimi, each a perfect foil 
for the other, made even the sophisti- 
cated Johnny draw in his breath. And 
J. P. M. looked more striking than ever. 
There was also no obvious mildew on 
Johnny, while Mogi was as precise and 
true to form as the emblematic chrysan- 
themum stamped on the back of his na- 
tional coinage. 

Sophy wore her favorite color, a pale- 
green tulle gown, not unduly décolleté 
though appearing to be so by reason of 
her dazzling skin. Mimi, a little taller 
and more slender, her rich, warm color- 
ing inherited from a mother of Anda- 
lusian nobility, looked like a gorgeous 
poppy with dusky center and flaming 
petals. Her gown was more décolleté 
than Sophy’s, and the chances are that 
Sophy would have advised against it 
for dinner in a public place. Chez 
Johnny, it was quite in order. It is 
even possible that Sophy had encouraged 
this delightful revelation of Mimi's 
charms for the further uprooting of that 
solid-hearted Maine pine tree that was 
her father. 

There is always something about a 
bachelor apartment, however modest, to 
excite an intensity of feminine curiosity. 
This is perhaps because it is a sort a 
declaration of masculine independence 
and seems to challenge the need of the 
feminine touch. Women scarcely ever 
show more than a perfunctory interest 
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in the home of a married couple, but a 
bachelor’s lair is stamped with individu- 
ality. It throws often an interesting 
side light on its occupant, betrays him 
in more intimate colors, defines him as 
sybaritic, sportive, artistic, Spartan, or 
effete. His books and pictures particu- 
larly proclaim him for what he is, or 
would like to be. Ornaments and dec- 
orations may be exponents of a delicate 
taste or of banality, or they may, by 
their absence, proclaim a certain con- 
tempt for fripperies. 

Johnny’s apartment was an index to 
his family’s past, rather than his own 
present. The few things which he had 
saved from the wreck were mostly heir- 
looms, so that the total effect curiously 
suggested a snug little retreat of some 
aged, aristocratic spinster, who had suf- 
fered a reverse of fortune, had clung to 
a handful. of her most cherished house- 
hold gods, and lived in memories of 
them. The furniture was early Ameri- 
can, mellow with age. Some of the 
china was exquisite Lowestoft. There 
were many pieces, which might have 
been museum pieces, and some family 
portraits with a picture of the old Van 
Dusen patroon estate at Spuyten Duyvil. 
Also there were some specimens of bead- 
work like wampum, very fine and beau- 
tifully made, the fabrication of early 
Dutch damsels’ hands. There were two 
little purses of this practically lost han- 
dicraft—for the modern beadwork com- 
pares to it as might the officer’s sword 
of to-day to the Toledo blade—at 
Sophy’s and Mimi’s places at table, and 
at Mr. Milliken’s an old silver snuff- 
box, beautifully wrought. The bright 
eyes of the girls did not miss these 
details, though for the moment they did 
not comment on them, 

It is probable that both sensed almost 
immediately on entering, the aristocratic 
atmosphere of Johnny’s abode. Strictly 
speaking, it was effeminate, but not of 
any masculine effeminacy—to be Ches- 
tertonian again. Rather, it suggested 
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such a tender cherishing of the relics 
of a lost elegance as might be found 
in a saddened treasurer of family ar- 
chives. The place might have been the 
seclusion of a great aunt of Johnny’s. 
It was lightened by some athletic tro- 
phies, tennis and track, in the form 
of silver cups on the mantel, and a 
Yale memento or two, besides. But 
still there was a shade of pathos which 
was not missed by the two girls, as 
though suggesting that their cheerful, 
light-hearted host presented to the world 
a facet of sunny high spirits, and to 
himself, at home, the wistful restrospect. 
It filled them both with a sort of ten- 
derness, which was betrayed in their 
voices as they admired Johnny’s things. 

“Some of my chums tell me I ought 
to lock up all this old junk in lavender,” 
said Johnny with a little laugh, “but I 
sort of like it. It’s a change from the 
jazz outside.” 

“T should think you would like it,” 
said Sophy. 

“Besides,” said Mimi, 
ple have it to like.” 

“No,” said Milliken. ‘“‘Most bache- 
lor apartments nowadays are plastered 
with show girls and race horses, and, 
instead of that highboy with the old 
Dutch ware, a gramaphone with a 
chubby doll doing a shimmy.” 

Mogi announced presently that dinner 
was served. 
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“There are no cocktails,” said Johnny, 
“nor any o@her form of joy water, be- 
cause Sophy told me that Mr. Milliken 
was one of the few immune from the 
national thirst.” 

“That’s right,”’ said Milliken.\ “When 
I was a young lumberjack up in the 
woods I saw so much deviltry and whole- 
sale slaughter from fire water that I 
said to myself: ‘J. P., you'll give that 
stuff a wide berth until you've salted 
down enough to provide for your old 
age.” And then, by the time I’d done 
that, I found I didn’t want it anyhow. 
How about yourself, Johnny?” 
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“I used to lap it up,” Johnny an- 
swered, “but I was sort of like you, I 
guess—thought I’d better can the taste 
until I could afford it.” 

“Father and I were invited to an 
oil dinner in Texas three years ago,” 
said Mimi reminiscently. “They had 
a toy derrick on the table and it was 
connected up with a jereboam of cham- 
pagne. When they opened it, it gushed 
over the top of the derrick.” 

“How wasteful,” sighed Johnny. 

“Yes,” said Mimi; “it ruined two of 
the women’s gowns, and it was the 
only thing that ever did gush for that 
crowd, too.” 

Milliken nodded. 

“Not the only show that’s been 
queered by booze,” said he. “We 
launched a ship the first year of the 
war, and they christened her with some 
old Medford our supe had in his cellar. 
It got washed off her maiden voyage 
when she was torped.” 

They seated themselves at the table, 
and the girls immediately examined the 
beaded purses; then they looked at 
Johnny. 

“They’re favors,” he explained, “to 
put your first oil money in. Mr. Milli- 
ken’s is for that chewing tobacco Sophy 
told me about. You can’t smoke around 
a gusher.” 

“Now look here, Johnny van Dusen,” 
Sophy said severely; “you’re starting 
in too brash, if you think we’re going 
to walk off with family heirlooms.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Johnny. 
walking with you.” 


“Tm 
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in that dinner. It requires an Orien- 
tal to serve with an unmoved counte- 
nance while keeping one ear cocked to- 
ward the kitchenette for something boil- 
ing over, an olfactory sense alert to de- 
tect the faintest warning of scorching 
casserole. Sophy asked him how he 
did it. 

“T learn in laboratory, Miss Milli- 
ken,” said Mogi. “Frequently often I 
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have several solutions, or porcelain Petri 
dishes drying scant precipitate over Bun- 
sen burners. It require careful watch- 
fulness to keep from spoiling skilled 
analysis, and such practice render culi- 
nary exercises perform with simple 
ease.” 

“Chefs really ought to take a labora- 
tory course,” said Johnny, “Don’t you 
think, Mogi?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mogi; “but of the 
two I find preparation of appetizing food 
more subtle process because it combine 
chemistry and art. In laboratory it is 
only chemistry with no appreciation of 
esthetic sense.” 

Mr. Milliken absorbed this statement 
with an expression which, though 
slightly dazed, was still intelligent. 

“According to that,” said he, “a good 
cook ought first to take a laboratory 
course.” 

“Yes, honorable sir,” Mogi agreed. 
“That course always pursued in Japan 
for hospital cook who need skillfully 
prepare special predigested diet for 
sick.” 

“Well,” said Milliken with a sigh, 
“if we all had cooking like this, there’d 
never be any need of predigested diets. 
In this country they throw pie and 
sinkers and fried steak at poor old 
Charley Stomach and put it up to him 
to do the rest. When he kicks they 
heave in pepsin and hydrochloric acid 
to help him out. , This is food!” He 
glanced at his half-eaten vol-au-vent, 
then at Mimi, and then across at 
Johnny. “You may see me down there 
in Texas when you start to drill.” 

“But it isn’t Texas,” Mimi said. “The 
location is in northeastern Louisiana.” 

Milliken raised his eyebrows. 

“So much the better,” said he; “it 
doesn’t take so long to get there.” 

“What’s the nearest proven field?” 
Johnny asked. 

“Homer, about eighty miles away,” 
Mimi answered. “The Whirligig laid 
out that. Dad said our indications were 
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even better, but he did not think oil 
would be struck in paying quantity un- 
der from twenty-eight hundred to three 
thousand feet.” 

“Some hole!” Johnny commented. 
“Do you think there’ll be any difficulty 
about securing leases ?”’ 

“Not unless a certain 
ahead of us.” 

“If he does,” said Johnny, “that most 
objectionable person is apt to get a 
leading tip to sheer off. His shoes are 
in my closet.” 

“Steer clear of blackmail, Johnny,” 
warned Mr. Milliken, cleaning up his 
plate. “It cuts both ways. A black- 
_ jack is safer.” 

“I might see fit to back it up with 
that,” said Johnny; “but let’s hope that 
neither may be necessary.” 

Johnny began presently to question 
Mimi as to ways and means, and the 
cost of spraying the adjacent region 
with petroleum. Mimi, sitting very 
straight and with a primness in curious 
contrast to the considerable expanse of 
softly tinted ivory skin emerging from 
her gown, answered the questionnaire 
with what Mogi would have described 
as “prompt unhesitation.” There was 
a high flush on her cheeks, a warm, 
dusky flush, and her violet eyes were 
dark as sapphires. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “here’s the dif- 
ference between first-hand knowledge 
and the sort of cramming for exams that 
I have been doing. I don’t think Mimi 
has much need of me down there. She 
can talk figures as well as the next fel- 
low.” 

“She’s apt to need you to keep the 
next fellow’s mind on his figures,” 
Sophy said. 

“Well, there’s something in that. The 
next question is, where do we go from 
here and when?” 

“We get on at 


person gets 


New York,” said 


Mimi, “and get off at Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, and from there we go some little 
distance by automobile. 


And I think 
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the sooner we start the better. Mr. 
Milliken has the maps.” 

“And the money,” said Milliken with 
a grin. “As soon as Mogi clears the 
table we'll go over the location, and 
Mimi can tell us about how much she 
thinks we ought to tear off. Then to- 
morrow morning we had better meet 
at my lawyer’s where you can incorpor- 
ate your syndicate of three. Then I 
can fix up your credits and you might 
take the night train for the South.” 

“It’s going to be hot down there,” 
Mimi warned; “and there'll be malaria, 
and hookworm and sleeping sickness and 
mosquitos——” 

“And oil,” said Johnny. “Never 
mind’’—he glanced toward the kitchen- 
ette—“we’re taking our medical adviser 
with us.” 

Mogi quickly cleared the table, and 
Milliken spread out the plans, large scale 
and small, and four heads bent with the 
eagerness of buccaneers to examine the 
chart for buried treasure. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


A month later found the operations of 
the Shelton-Milliken-Van Dusen Test 
Well, Mercedes Number One—so 
named after Mimi—fairly under way. 

Johnny was astonished at the speed 
with which a drilling rig could be as- 
sembled and put in motion. J. P. M., 
through energy and influence and ready 
cash, had worked his end of the under- 
taking and, in the face of what might 
have been to another unavoidable diffi- 
culty and delay, had rushed down drills 
and casing and unions and other ex- 
pensive paraphernalia that Johnny 
guarded through a wet and blustery 
night, sitting on the flat car left on the 
siding, until his gang could lug the stuff 
away. Mimi looked up an old friend 
of her father’s, who gladly lent her his 
assistance in the selection of a picked 
crew of drillers, two or three of whom 
came from other fields on learning that 














“old man Shelton’s gal” had found the 
necessary backing for one of her fa- 
ther’s prospects. The site of Mercedes 
Number One was only half a mile from 
the railroad in a flat cotton tract, cut 
by sluggish creeks. It would be swampy 
in the spring, but, as Mimi remarked, 
it would not greatly matter to them what 
it would be like eight or nine months 
from then. 

She found accommodations at the old 
plantation house owned by a family 
named Lebourgeon, from whom the 
leases had been secured with no difficulty 
and at fair terms. These leases were first 
thoroughly examined by a responsible 
law firm of the region. Mrs. Lebourgeon, 
a faded woman not without a certain old- 
time dignity of speech and manner, told 
Mimi that she had always suspected the 
presence of oil in the locality. Field 
negroes had told of hearing curious his- 
sings and gurglings in the more inacces- 
sible parts of the marsh, and a fortune 
teller had once predicted for -her great 
wealth late in life. 

The Whirligig was kept a secret. 
Mimi had brought the simple apparatus 
with her, and Johnny had had the for- 
mula filled in separate solutions by dif- 
ferent chemists before leaving New 
York. He and Mimi had tested it over 
different locations and, although it 
worked more freely for the girl, yet in 
Johnny’s hands the reaction was suffi- 
ciently pronounced after several trials 
to convince him that here was some 
mysterious force set in motion with no 
effort, however involuntary, on his part. 
In fact, he found it rather difficult to 
prevent its oscillations without the appli- 
cation of a decided neutralizing move- 
ment of his hand. While waiting for 
the arrival of some of their equipment, 
they went to the site of an abandoned 
dry hole where the Whirligig persist- 
ently refused to budge, but hung as limp 
and lifeless as a wisteria bloom killed by 
frost. 

Johnny had thrown up a shack near 
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the derrick, where he and Mogi set up 
their light housekeeping. It was gen- 
erally understood that Johnny repre- 
sented the rich Northern capitalist who 
had known Mimi’s father and under- 
taken to finance the proposition, and no- 
body appeared to find it singular that 
Johnny, evidently a New York swell, 
should have brought with him his Jap- 
anese manservant. Although not yet an 
oil region properly, the community most 
ardently desired to become one, and 
Johnny was regarded less as an intru- 
der than a potential benefactor. That 
is, he was so regarded up to the end 
of the first month’s drilling. 

And then Johnny began to notice a 
subtle change in the demeanor of the 
local people whom he met. At first he 
thought it must be his imagination, or 
that it was the result of hookworm or 
heat or some other physical cause. But 
it seemed to him that the first, easy- 
going friendliness was giving way to a 
sort of covert hostility, and that the not 
infrequent visitors to the scene of oper- 
ations were wont to draw together in 
twos or threes, talking in low tones with 
occasional backward glances toward 
him or toward his shack. 

Johnny said nothing of this to Mimi, 
but it began to trouble him. There is, 
perhaps, no form of enterprise more 
wearing on the nerves of its active pro- 
moter than drilling for oil. In min- 
ing for precious metals one has more 
to go on, and each successive shot is 
accompanied with a thrill of expectation. 
The work is arduous but tangible, and 
the formations encountered stimulating 
to hope and fresh interest. 

But drilling for oil is different. A 
tool or part of machinery may be lost 
in the hole, or granite cap rock encoun- 
tered, or a sudden, terrific artesian flow 
necessitate the cost and delay of bail- 
ing. And all the while the ear is con- 
stantly on the alert to catch the first 
rumble and roar of a coming gush of 
the fluid sought. The driller on the 
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derrick’s top has got the worst of it, 
and no life insurance company will ac- 
cept him as a risk. But there was still 
another danger which Johnny was on 
guard against. 

Coming out one morning early, 
Johnny discovered Mogi examining at- 
tentively the muddied ground at one end 
of the cabin, that in which Johnny’s 
room was partitioned off, and where the 
night before he and Mogi had held about 
an hour’s consultation. 

“Lost something?” Johnny asked. 

“No, sir.” Mogi turned to him a 
thoughtful face. “Contrarily, on other 
hand, I find something. Two sneaking 
men have listened to eavesdrop at win- 
dow.” 

Johnny frowned, There had been a 
thundershower the afternoon before— 
another source of menace to a gushing 
well—and the wet clay showed tracks of 
boots. 

Johnny swore. His nerves were a 
little ragged and his ears singing slightly 
from the quinine which Mogi had ad- 
vised. 

“Let’s see; we were talking about 
the Whirligig, weren’t we?” 

“Yes, sir, and discussing beneficial ad- 
vantages of taking up adjoining leases, 
if geological formations encountered 
continue of such promising encourage- 
ment.” 

Johnny stared down at the tracks. 
One of these was evidently made by 
a man in square-toed, country boots, 
such as were in common use among the 
natives of the region. The other was the 
imprint of a smarter shoe with a con- 
cavity to the front of the heel. 

Johnny looked reflectively at Mogi. 
Mogi’s eyes looked back at Johnny, and 
there was a glitter in them such as 
Johnny had seen before. Then Mogi 
without a word slipped into the shack. 
Johnny heard the ring of the bell lock 
of Mogi’s small, camphorwood chest, 
brought with him from Japan. The bell 
was so contrived as to sound its alarm, 
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should a dishonest servant open the chest 
to pilfer his master’s effects. Mogi re- 
appeared almost immediately and in his 
hand was one of the shoes which Johnny 
had with presence of mind tossed from 
the window of the Seaview Hotel. 

History now repeated itself, this time 
with Johnny as witness instead of Mrs. 
Olney. Mogi drew off his straw slipper, 
put his foot in the shoe and, placing it 
beside one of the tracks, set his weight 
upon it. Then he withdrew his foot 
with care. Both bent down to com- 
pare the impressions. They were almost 
identical. 


“A perfect eleven, D,” breathed 
Johnny. “So Brother Jake is skulking 
hereabouts! I wonder how much he 
heard.” 


Mogi made a curious little gurgle in 
his throat. He looked at Johnny, and 
the smiling, placid face of Mogi for that 
brief instant seemed to have put on its 
war mask. 

“T am of opinion, sir,” said he, “that 
this unscrupulous party hear enough to 
desire speedily securing leases, if he 
have financial resource.” 

“I think so, too,” said Johnny. “I 
shall send Mr. Milliken a telegram im- 
mediately.” 

Mogi shook his head, 

“IT would advise, sir, that you take 
up leases with immediate haste on your 
own responsibility, and not lose time 
by delayed procrastination. Honorable 
Mr. Milliken is most sure to approve 
prompt action on your part.” 

“T believe you're right, Mogi,” Johnny 
said. He reflected for a moment. “Now 
I wonder if that skunk hasn’t been hang- 
ing around here for some time, and 
trying to start some sort of propaganda 
against us.” 

“Such is my opinion, sir,” said Mogi. 
“When we first arrive and for some 


weeks later all people here show spirit 
of kind friendliness and Southern hos- 
They look at me with certain 
But 


pitality. 
curiosity, not devoid of interest. 














recently they present antagonistic as- 
pect.” 

“The same thing has struck me,” said 
Johnny, “but I couldn’t be quite sure. 
This rotter has been working on the 
quiet to start a sentiment against us.” 

“That undoubtedly the fact, sir,” 
Mogi agreed. “Two days ago, when 
in moment of leisure I walk around 
derrick and examine some tailings, one 
of gang hitherto amicably friendly, tell 
me with rough discourtesy to beat it 
back to washtub. It strike me forcibly 
with conviction that there have been 
some agent to account for sudden change 
in agreeable relations, and I wonder 
what.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“T wondered myself,” said he. “The 
other day at the store somebody asked 
me how we were getting on, and I told 
him we were apt to imperil the cotton 
crops hereabouts. One of the others 
muttered something about a yellow peril 
that was worse than oil, but I didn’t 
quite get it and let it pass.” 

Mogi’s eyes danced more than ever. 

“T have been subject to such insults, 
sir,” said he. “One man say all chink 
look alike to him. That is worst in- 
jury one can offer Japanese; but I swal- 
low it, not wishing to complicate still 
further painfully trying situation.” 

Johnny blushed. 

“Well,” said he, “if it gets too thick 
and you feel like showing some of them 
a few of those jujutsu holds we were 
trying the other night, just go to it 
and I'll back you up. It’s been my ex- 
perience that when anybody keeps on 
asking for a jolt it’s a good plan to sat- 
isfying his craving.” 

Mogi shook his head. 

“That might precipitate hostile dem- 
onstration, sir,” said he, “and render 
task more dangerously difficult. If you 
think best, sir, 1 shall discreetly retire 
from scene of activity.” 

“No,” said Jobnny. “If you were to 
do that now, after what this Jake snake 
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thas been telling them, it might look as 
though we were afraid of them. He'd 
probably splash it about that you were 
a Japanese spy, and had got all that you 
came after, and were clearing out with 
a formula that would make oil as cheap 
as ditch water, or some such bunk. 
Here in America it doesn’t take much 
to start a row, especially in the South 
where things are pretty dull most times 
and a good many people seem to have an 
awful lot of spare time on their hands. 
Sit tight and leave it to me, Mogi. 
We'll try not to start anything but, if 
we do, we'll try even harder to finish 
it.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Mogi, and from 
the sparkle of his eyes, the only index 
of emotion to be found in his face, 
Johnny perceived that this course of 
action was precisely to his taste. He 
felt that Mogi had done a very decent 
thing in offering to clear out rather than 
jeopardize their undertaking, and Johnny 
said so with characteristic frankness. 

“If I thought your sticking on was 
going to injure our interests,” said he, 
“I’d say go and go quick, because it’s 
Mr. Milliken’s money we’re spending 
and not mine; but I think it’s too late 
now. So instead of telling you to go, 
I'll tell Jake and his crowd to go ahead 
and do their damnedest.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mogi. “I shall 
avoid all possible heated friction. But 
I think you do wisely to secure leases 
with all possible dispatch.” And he 
went in to whip up a ham souffle. 

Johnny thought so, too, The discov- 
ery that Jake was hanging about the 
place was no great surprise. Johnny 
was convinced that he would have se- 
cured the leases, if he had had the slight- 
est hope of being able to finance the 
sinking of a well. Failing this, the next 
best thing would be to get leases on prop- 
erty adjoining. But the cost of doing 
so might even then have been beyond 
Jake’s resources. Johnny believed he 
had persuaded some possible backer to 
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sneak up with him under cover of the 
darkness and listen at the window, in 
the hope that something might be heard 
to convince his companion of the value 
of the property. 

Johnny desired to talk at once with 
Mimi, so he ate his breakfast quickly 
and started on foot for the plantation 
house about half a mile away. He had 
not gone far when he met the morning 
shift of drillers coming from their quar- 
ters. Until the last few days Johnny’s 
relations with all his men had been most 
friendly, but he now caught a peculiar 
narrowing of the eyes and hardening of 
their lean, saffron faces, yellow with the 
sickly tan of the region. Although they 
nodded with a muttered good morning, 
there was nothing pleasant in the greet- 
ing. 

Mimi was eating her breakfast when 
Johnny reached the Lebourgeon house, 
and here it seemed to him that there 
was a certain aloofness in the manner 
of the old couple, usually so warmly 
courteous and hospitable. Since begin- 
ning operations Johnny had actually seen 
very little of Mimi. She rode over to 
the derrick nearly every day, but merely 
to inquire if there were any fresh de- 
velopments. The greater part of her 
time had been spent in Monroe and 
Shreveport where she had been enter- 
tained at the houses of old friends of 
her father. 

Mimi quickly finished her breakfast, 
and they walked out to a bench under 
the big live oaks, where Johnny told her 
of his unpleasant discovery. 

“There’s no doubt but that this scoun- 
drel has started some sort of propaganda 
against us, and that it’s seriously affect- 
ing the feeling toward us here, not only 
among our crew but others.” 

Mimi nodded. 

“I thought I noticed it myself,” said 
she, “but I couldn’t be sure. What do 


you suppose he’s saying to rouse animos- 
ity?” 
“I think it has something to do with 
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Mogi,” Johnny answered. “He may 
have been spreading a report that Mogi 
& not merely the servant he appears, but 
some sort of a Japanese commercial spy. 
His bringing this man last night to lis- 
ten at the window might have been to 
get a witness to what he claims, or to 
prove to him that we knew what we 
were doing and were in a pretty fair 
way to make a strike.” 

“Did he hear anything compromis- 
ing?” 

“Yes, in a way,” said Johnny. “The 
window was open, with only mosquito 
net tacked over it. Mogi and I were 
discussing the advisability of increas- 
ing the area of our leases. Up to now 
we haven’t bothered about securing more 
than the original three hundred and 
twenty acres which contain the pool 
mapped out by your father.” 

“Yes,” said Mimi; “he figured that, as 
the indications were equally promising 
all over this. area, allowing eight wells 
to forty acres, that ought to be enough 
for anybody.” 

“So it should,” said Johnny. “But 
Mogi argued that, if we control more 
of the surrounding acreage, the bringing 
in of even a small well would boom the 
value so that we could sell enough leases 
to grab off a good sum of ready money 
without waiting to market our oil.” 

“That’s well worth considering,” 
Mimi agreed. 

“Mogi went on to say,” Johnny con- 
tinued, “that, up to the present depth 
of fourteen hundred feet, the forma- 
tions had been precisely those of the 
Homer fields, and that since it looked 
so good we ought really to increase our 
holdings.” 

“T think he’s right,” said Mimi. “Did 
you say anything about the Whirligig?” 

“We may have mentioned it,” said 
Johnny, “but that doesn’t matter as 
Jake knew about it already. The un- 
fortunate part of it is being overheard 
consulting with Mogi, because that 
would prove that he wasn’t a mere serv- 














ant, but a man of scientific education and 
ability.” 

Mimi’s charming face looked very 
grave. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” said she. “A 
good many people have asked me what 
we were going on, and who made the 

geological survey. I’ve always answered 
that we were merely backing father’s 
firm conviction that there was an oil 
pool here, and let it go at that.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “if Jake has 
spread the rumor that the prospective 
field had been laid out by some sort of 
an indicator, and that I am carrying on 
operations with a Japanese scientist with 
whom I am in daily consultation, this 
new hostility isn’t hard to understand. 
In places like this the people are natu- 
rally jealous and suspicious, I wouldn’t 
give a hang about the rest of the com- 
munity, if our own crew wasn’t dis- 
affected.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” Mimi asked. 

“I’m going to follow Mogi’s advice 
and try to secure the adjoining leases, 
but, if Jake has wised up the place, 
this may not be so easy. I don’t think 
I ought to lose any time about it, so 
I wish you’d write to Mr, Milliken and 
explain the situation.” 

“IT shall do so at once,” said Mimi. 
“But what about Jake?” 

Johnny’s face darkened. 

“If I can get hold of Jake,” said he, 
“T’ll hand it to him straight that I know 
what he’s up to and that he’d better lay 
off and beat it out of here quick, if he 
doesn’t want to find himself arrested to 
face a charge of burglary and assault. 
But I’ve got to tell him that verbally, 
as I don’t want to lay myself open to 
a countercharge of blackmail by put- 
ting it in writing. Mr. Milliken warned 
me against that.” 

“What if Jake brazens it out and tells 
you to go ahead?” said Mimi. 

“I don’t think he will,” said Johnny. 
“TI bluffed him once and I guess I can 
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bluff him again. But, if he calls it, then 
I don’t see why I couldn’t get him ar- 
rested.” 

Mimi turned pale, 

“Oh! Johnny,” she cried, “you 
mustn’t do that. For one thing it would 
interrupt our operations here and we'd 
have to go north to testify, and for an- 
other there’s no telling what horrible 
things he might say about me.” 

“Nobody would believe them,” said 
Johnny. 

“All the same I’d never get over it,” 
said Mimi. “And, Johnny, there’s an- 
other thing.” She checked herself and 
a deep crimson color welled into her 
face. Johnny glanced at her and slightly 
raised his eyebrows. 

“You needn't say it, Mimi. You can’t 
bear to run the risk of what Mr. Milli- 
ken might think. But you really needn’t 
worry. He’s too big a man.” 

“IT know it, Johnny. He’s the most 
wonderful man I ever met. If Jake 
should swear to a lot of lies about me, 
no matter whether anybody believed 
them or not, I should be ashamed to 
face Mr. Milliken again.” 

“Jake wouldn’t dare, unless he’s an 
utter fool,” said Johnny. “But I can 
understand how you feel about it.” 

He stared perplexedly at Mimi. 

“T say, Mimi,” he demanded with his 
characteristic frankness. “Have you 
gone and lost your heart to him?” 

“T—I—don’t know, Johnny,” Mimi 
faltered. “You may think me silly be 
cause I only saw him for a few days, 
and of course he’s almost old enough to 
be my father. It would be different if 
I were like Sophy and had seen a lot 
of boys my own age at school and dances 
and picnics and things. But from hav- 
ing knocked about so much with father 
and being always with much older men, 
my ideas about such things are differ- 
ent. These young, older men like Mr. 

Milliken have always seemed the real 
men to me, and the boys my own age 
have looked like mere kids. 
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Mr. Milliken with all his strength is 
really so boyish in his looks and man- 
ner and speech and point of view, I -for- 
get that he’s Sophy’s father when I’m 
with him.” 

“Well,” Johnny admitted, “I must 
say anybody would take him for a 
brother rather than a father, and Sophy’s 
younger than you, anyhow.” 

“Yes, a lot; four years,” Mimi agreed 
demurely. She ignored the fact that, if 
these four years were a lot, then the 
eighteen which separated her age and 
Milliken’s must in the same ratio con- 
stitute a considerable acreage. “I can’t 
help how I feel, can I?” 

“There’s no need to try, that I can 
see,” said Johnny. “I doubt if Milliken 
will show any symptoms of advancing 
years for another quarter of a century, 
and you won't be exactly a flapper your- 
self by that time. I know that fibrous 


Yankee breed. Milliken is like a white 
oak or a hickory. Well, to judge from 


the enthusiastic way he backed your 
proposition and the expression of his 
eyes when they were turned your way, 
it’s a safe bet that the tender feeling 
is by no means one-sided.” 

Mimi drew a deep breath. 

“Do you really think so, Johnny?” 

“No blooming doubt,” said Johnny 
with conviction. “It’s a good thing I 
told him right off the bat that I wanted 
to marry Sophy, or he’d have thought 
twice about sending me down here with 
vou. All right, then. I'll lay off Jake 
except to warn him, if I get a chance, 
that he’d better mind his step.” 

“Now, Johnny, be careful how you 
go at Jake,” said Mimi earnestly. “You 
scared him before because you took him 
by surprise and made him think that 
very likely he had killed me. But I 
learned a lot about Jake before I broke 
with him. He’s no coward, but a bad, 
and pretty desperate man. Out in the 
Southwest he was known as a killer, and 
this place isn’t like the suburbs of New 

TO BE 
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York. He’s got a score to settle with 
you and there’s no telling how he might 
try to square it. Have you got a gun?” 

“Back at the shack,” said Johnny. 

“Well, then, you'd better leave it 
there. A man like Jake goes heeled, 
and he’d be pretty sure to beat you on 
the draw. Father always said that un- 
less a man was mighty handy with his 
gun he was a lot safer without it. He 
never carried one himself, but then he 
had no enemies.” 

“T guess your father was right,” said 
Johnny. “I’m no gunman myself.” 

“Now about Mogi,” Mimi said. 
“Don’t you think you'd better send him 
North?” 

Johnny shook his head: 

“No. Mogi himself suggested clear- 
ing out, not that he was frightened, but 
because he thought he might jam our 
cogs. But it strikes me that for him to 
go now would be a sort of admission of 
guilt, or that he’d got what he came 
after. and meant to beat it while the 
beating was good. I think we’ll just 
stand pat and carry on the best we can.” 

Mimi nodded. 

“I guess you're right,” said she. 
“Well, then, you’re going ahead with 
the leases?” 

“Yes,” Johnny answered, “but not on 
my own. I'll go to town right now and 
tell Mr. Fletcher to get busy without 
‘delayed procrastination,’ as Mogi says. 
Meanhwile you write to Mr. Milliken 
and tell him what’s doing. I don’t want 
to telegraph for fear of spilling the 
beans, so, if they have gone back to 
Bath, it may be some days before we 
can expect an answer.” 

He rose to leave and said earnestly: 

“Be mighty careful about yourself, 
Mimi. You’ve had a taste of Jake and 
know what he is capable of trying.” 

Mimi nodded, and her violet eyes 
darkened. 

“I know,” said she. “I’m not like 
dad. I keep myself gunned up.” 


CONCLUDED IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 





In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Jessie Henderson 


Daisies and Poison Ivy 


AKE a hot spell after a cold 
snap, and look at the unex- 
pected fauna and flora that 

shoot up from nowhere! Frostbite had 
already nipped the theatrical season 
when along came a sultry interlude of 
productivity, and bang! A, plethora 
of things burst into bud, and crashed 
from the chrysalis round about Broad- 
way. 

Not within the memory of man or 
managers have the new productions 
been so early and so many. What the 
producers will do for material when 
autumn rolls this way is something to 
worry about. In case they’ve put their 
choicest flora and fauna in one early, 
summer basket, they needn’t be sur- 
prised if, by fall, the posies are wilted, 
and the young things dead of inanition, 
nor if, between now and then, the pub- 
lic absent-mindedly sets its great, big, 
blundering foot on the container. 

In that event, the producers will 
doubtless drop around for a talk with 
some one in the navy or the banking 
business. And one thing will lead to 
another until, from behind the star- 
board binnacle or from within the petty 
cash ledger, the hitherto unproduced 
play will be drawn reluctantly forth. 

A captain in the United States navy 
and a girl who used to sell tickets some- 
where, or clerk in a bank, wrote two 


of the plays which sprouted lately. The 
navy man wrote a play about business, 
and the business woman wrote a play 
about war, and your conclusions are 
quite erroneous, for neither play failed. 

It’s too bad that a term in the navy 
or in an up-to-date bank isn’t compulsory 
for some of the other playwrights who 
made the American drama what it is to- 
day, and are apparently satisfied with 
the job. As it is, a term in Sing Sing 
or Atlanta might, perhaps But, 
there. The weather is making us 
crabbed. 

As we were saying, where the pro- 
ducers will get ‘em next autumn is a 
problem which, after all, is theirs and 
not ours, The fact remains that for a 
while the new plays came thick as rasp- 
berries, and a number of them with a 
distinctly raspberry flavor. 

There was, for example, “Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury,” a not-so-new comedy 
of Paul Kester’s, presented by the 
Equity Players and Laurette Taylor in 
a manner not so good. We yield to 
none in our frank admiration of the 
historical romance and of Laurette 
Taylor, but 

It’s the lamentable truth that we'd 
rather see one scintillant piece full of 
swords and Janice curls, with duels, 
duchesses, balconies and kings in every 
corner—or, better yet, with duels and 
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balconies and, in every corner, duch- 
esses and kings—than all the realistic, 
tenement-house tragedies that have 
dampened the handkerchiefs of the 
world for the last decade. But we don’t 
want to see Laurette Taylor in any of 
these sword-and-king things—not ever 
again. To our way of thinking—and 
there are those who disagree—‘‘ Humor- 
esque,” Miss Taylor’s preceding ve- 
hicle, was less sad. 

Nell, a lovely sight in orange-girl 
tatters, started out to be as pert and 
vivacious as you please. [but after 
picking Charles as her boy friend, and 
moving to a house uptown, the poor 
girl seemed to lose all that spirit which 
made her such a delightful ragamuffin. 
How often—haven’t you noticed ?—the 
minute the heroine gets reformed or re- 
fined she’s merely blah. Look at Thais. 
Look at the climber in “The Goldfish.” 
Look at sweet Nell of old Drury. 

Nell may have been the leading Fol- 


lies girl of her day, but she knew a 


great many bores. In the drawing-room 
of the Pall Mall house, she surrounded 
herself with a group of wits that, could 
it have been preserved, would have made 
the discovery of ether unnecessary. 

Nor, by this time, was Neil herself 
the wit whom the author evidently sup- 
posed her to be. If her chatter 
smoothed, as she said it did—and King 
Charles admitted as much—the wrinkles 
of care from the royal brow, then royal 
brows are more easily smoothed than 
our own. 

And that interminable, off-the-key 
song, which Nell was always singing, 
about “the pleasures of love.” Well, we 
are one of those who know little about 
music, but we are sure this wasn’t that. 
Nell’s final exit was the slow descent 
of a staircase, while she sang that song 
and looked back over her shoulder, It 
was a wise precaution. Nobody who 
sings like that can afford to make an 
exit without watching for eventualities. 

One thing which has puzzled us is 
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why Nell gently repulsed Charles when 
he made lukewarm love to her in the 
last scene. Were there children or 
censors in the audience, or what or 
what,or what? The mealy-mouthed exit 
didn’t fool us, for one. We once took 
a prize in English history. 

As you have already deduced, the 
piece made a tremendous hit with the 
audience. Why not? It gave Laurette 
Taylor a chance to wear clothes like the 
doll you hide the telephone behind, and 
to these she added the repose, of manner 
of a waltzing mouse. What cared the 
house if the threadbare plot lacked 
sparkle, or if nobody in the cast felt 
the fire and dash of those fiery and 
dashing times—least of all Miss Taylor? 

It was Experiment Week for a while. 
The Silvernail Players produced “Offi- 
cer 666” in French two or three times, 
and then sailed for Paris with the 
laudable intention of giving the 
Parisians a return laugh in compensa- 
tion for the giggles New Yorkers have 
enjoyed at the attempts of Parisians to 
talk New York. The Equity Players 
produced “Antigone,” with a cast and 
chorus made up almost entirely of 
pupils from a school of liberal and ap- 
plied art. And the Ethiopian Art 
Theater produced three plays: a white, 
a black, and a tan. 

Any handy reference book will tell 
you that Sophocles wrote “Antigone” 
two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
three years ago, and you can figure out 
for yourself that the piece isn’t exactly 
in line with the problems of to-day. It 
contains no dope fiend nor Wall Street 
crook. It has no bedroom scene. So 
it was with a good deal of condescen- 
sion that we sauntered into the Forty- 
eighth Street Theater, prepared to 
make the best of a dull afternoon, and 
perhaps get in half an hour of much- 
needed sleep. 

At school, we didn’t care for Greek, 
and the shoe shiner who ruined our 
best, gray-suede pumps is a former 
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resident of Athens. Consequently 
we aren’t prejudiced in favor of 
the Hellenes, and we  abominate 
murderers. Creon, King of Thebes, 
was both. Yet, after two hours in 
which sleep was the least of our 
thoughts, we stumbled out of the theater 
with the tears streaming down our face, 
so that we had to stop twice in the 
street to get out the powder puff. 

That’s Sophocles. That’s also Edith 
Wynne Matthison as Antigone, and 
Charles Rann Kennedy as Creon. That’s 
likewise a schoolgirl chorus—in the 
classic sense—which was absolutely per- 
fect. 

Intent on dodging acute dramatic mo- 
ments, the ancients had most of their 
crises off stage. But you’ve got to hand 
it to them for painting the splendor 
and nobility of tragedy; for “cleansing 
the heart through pity and terror ;” for 
the poignancy, through repression, of 
utter despair. 

There were, oh, so many playwrights, 
whom we should like to have taken to 
“Antigone” for the purpose of saying 
to them: “See! Eurydice tells the whole 
heartbreak of bereaved motherhood in 
fifty words and two superb gestures.” 
And the number of actresses we'd like 
to have had as our guests was prac- 
tically legion—all those, in fact, who 
think the audience gets its money’s 
worth, plus luxury tax, if the heroine 
sheds real tears. 

Why can’t all the Broadway pro- 
ducers and players get together in a 
friendly way, and pass a resolution 
leaving unrepression to the Ethiopians, 
whose lack of repression is one of their 
chief gifts? And then why can’t the 
Ethiopian Art Theater get together and 
pass a resolution to produce only plays 
dealing with negro life? The two reso- 
lutions would make a hit with a lot of 
people beside us. 

When the new Ethiopian Art Theater, 
with an all-negro cast, gave “The Chip 
Woman’s Fortune,” people didn’t ex- 
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actly sit on the edge of their chairs, 
but they did laugh with genuine pleas- 
ure at something quite new. This cur- 
tain raiser, written by a negro, was all 
about nothing: just a cross sectici of 
life among the colored lower middle 
class, dealing with that chief, colored, 
lower middle-class problem: how to 
stave off the installment man. We'd 
give anything to be able to say, “My 
Lo-ord!” the way Evelyn Preer says 
it, with a grace note in the middle. 

But when the Ethiopians tried to be 
Romans and Jews in Oscar Wilde's 
“Salome,” and again when they tried to 
be negroid Elizabethans in the “Comedy 
of Errors,” bitter things were said of 
the time and talent wasted that could 
have been spent on another African 
play. 

It didn’t seem possible that the tall, 
white, handsome creature in “Salome” 
was actuaily the same Evelyn Preer who, 
in “The Chip Woman,” slouched around 
in cotton wrapper and faded boudoir 
cap. Not a seductive Salome, she 
seemed trying to overcome Jokaanan by 
brute strength, flung herself upon him 
with such muscular determination that 
she very nearly spoiled the plot by suc- 
cess. Jokaanan, who was unusually 
snooty, early lost the sympathy of the 
audience which, on the night we went, 
was obviously with the daughter of 
Herodias. 

Herod, played by Sidney Kirkpatrick, 
had a not unpleasing touch of the 
drum major. He was not kingly, ex- 
cept with a jungle throwback, but he 
was savagely impressive, and we couldn't 
understand why Salome treated him so 
mean, There was nothing mean in her 
treatment of tlie spectators. She 
danced gracefully, unusually, Orientally, 
using only one veil, But then she had 
taken off the other six before going on 
the stage. 

There were two additional reasons 
why this showing of “Salome” seemed 
notable. One was the proof that Oscar 
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Wilde, after all, is a bit of a bore at 
times, and the other that, nevertheless, 
“Salome” is the one play in a million 
which does not contain that artful aid to 
artifice, the old family friend. 

On top of the Wilde drama, the 
Ethiopians were misled into the “Com- 
edy of Errors.” It was one long yawn. 
Jazzing it, the scenes were laid in a 
circus tent, and the man we liked best 
out of the whole cast was the ring- 
master with a long whip, who speeded 
up the clowns that changed the scenery. 
But—whether part of the jazzing or an 
inadvertence—he snipped a _clown’s 
heel, the clown gave him a dirty look, 
and the ringmaster appeared no more. 

Glancing over the nosegay which 
Broadway has yielded, the eye lights 
upon a few daisies, a hybrid that seems 
to be the result of crossing a daisy 
with a cabbage, and a red, red rose. 
The biggest daisy is that Frederick 
Lonsdale comedy: “Aren’t We All?” 


Though a sprightly little piece by it- 
self, “Aren’t We All?” would be com- 
paratively zero without its excellent cast, 
among whom Cyril Maude shines like 


the Kohinoor among lesser gems. Cyril 
Maude is the living proof that you can 
make a comedy out of little or nothing 
so long as you play it with subtlety and 
art. 

Oh, the plot’s all right, of course. 
Something about the young wife who 
returns home unexpectedly to find her 
husband kissing the vamp, and is 
brought down from her high horse by 
the discovery that a subsequent guest 
is the young man whom she herself 
vamped while she was away from home. 
Alma Tell is satisfactorily obstinate as 
the young wife, and Leslie Howard is 
properly imbued with a pentitent grouch 
as the susceptible husband, and there’s 
an easily shocked vicar with a spouse 
who has a gentle sense of humor. 

But Cyril Maude is the play; Cyril 
Maude, the hero and father-in-law, a 
well-set-up old English gentleman, who 


Ainslee’s 


makes dates with ladies in the British 
Museum, wears his hat at a dashing 
angle, and speaks really clever lines in 
a really brilliant manner, 

Where would the American drama be 
without the English polite comedy? 
Given a tea wagon, an iron-faced butler, 
some people with titles, a vicar, sports 
clothes—male and female—and an 
English accent as luxuriant as the roses 
clambering about the window of Lord 
Grenham’s house in the country, and 
lo! an evening of unadulterated fun. 
But a principal like Cyril Maude is so 
necess’ry that he is second in importance 
only to the tea wagon. 

Gay old philanderer, it is Lord Gren- 
ham’s contention that all people are 
fools, and he thanks heaven for it. 
“Aren’t We All?” he asks, touching tall 
glasses with the vicar, as the curtain 
drops. 

Another daisy is “Not So Fast.” It 
achieves daisyhood for about the same 
reason: a leading man who knows there 
are more laughs in a feather tickler than 
in all the custard pies ever baked. Tay- 
lor Holmes is another of those heroes 
from the South, who save the family 
fortunes of heroines from the wolves of 
Wall Street. This is the play written by 
the navy man, Captain Conrad Wester- 
velt, and, while the plot is as old as 
business troubles, the humor is as fresh 
and new as dew on the deck. 

Led by Taylor Holmes, the cast gets 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the 
thing. You'd think it 
brother and sister fighting, 
Robin and Rose go on. 


was your own 
the way 
\s for the hero, 
Taylor Holmes makes him so quiet and 
interesting, with such a pleasant Ken- 
tucky accent, that you'd love to have 
him drop in for tea, which, emphatically, 
is not your reaction to all the heroes you 
meet these days. 

He’s the sort of man who put a flask 
of Bourbon, a pack of cards, a silk stock- 
ing, and a pair of dice into the -corner- 
stone of the theological seminary build- 
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ing he endowed from his poker winnings 
—“and if that seminary doesn’t change 
its views, there’s no power in imagina- 
tion.” Also he’s the sort of hero who 
says: “The wise man gets watched; the 
dumbbell gets away with it.” And who 
describes his grandfather as “a man that 
lived to be eighty-five, and wouldn’t be 
dead yet only he tried to learn roller 
skating.” 

The plot, however, is the fool-proof 
sort where nobody on the stage, but 
everybody in the audience, sees at once 
that the hero’s the hero and the villain’s 
the villain—for one thing, he wears a 
cutaway—and that everything’s coming 
out absolutely all right. 

Some time somebody is going to make 
a tremendous hit by writing a play in 
which the hero marries the rowdy 
younger sister who adores him, instead 
of eating his heart out over the too-re- 
fined elder one, who flouts, and doubts, 
and doesn’t know when she’s lucky. 

Add daisies: “Dewdrop Inn.” Now, 
just a minute! Of course the glot 
is so dead that not even ectoplasm will 
make it manifest. Of course the music 
is nothing to wave flags over. But, on 
the other hand, there’s James Barton. 

Can you dance across the stage, seated 
flat upon the floor? Can you run faster 
and, at the same time, remain in one 
spot longer than any one else on the 
planet? And that agile belt buckle, so 
active in the dance, so incredible unless 
eye-witnessed- We were told that 
it wasn’t quite ladylike to be amused by 
this phenomenon, but we had, as the 
harsh phrase hath it, laughed our head 
off by that time anyway. 

“Adrienne” is the offspring of the 
daisy and the cabbage. This mesalliance 
produces a larger daisy, but one less in- 
teresting than it would be without the 
cabbage strain. There are some good 
songs, many clever dances, and a chorus 
as nearly unclad as you could imagine, 
or more so. There are, also, Richard 
Carle, Billy B. Van, and Vivienne Segal. 
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But the cabbage strain is revealed now 
and then in the repartee, which is too 
much and too slight. “She’s giving you 
the gate. Don’t take offence’—you 
know ; that sort of thing. But at that, 
so far, it’s a nice, hot-weather show. 

The red, red rose was “Sunup,” first 
produced at the Provincetown Theater, 
and scheduled soon thereafter for pro- 
motion to Broadway. “Sunup,” written 
by Lulu Vollmer, the business woman 
of whom we were speaking some time 
ago, is a play about the war and the 
Carolina mountaineers. For two acts it 
is stupendous. In the third, the em- 
phasis grows so diffused in an attempt 
to underline mother love, feuds, pa- 
triotism, and spiritualism, that you feel 
like a man trying to pick the winning 
horse on a merry-go-round. 

Lucille La Verne as the mountaineer 
mother—there’s Greek repression for 
you. Her silent but titanic grief is 
as heart wringing as the realistic slice 
of mountain life is eye opening. If 
they’ll only fix up the last act, the play 
will be an American classic. At present, 
it’s a sword with too many blades. 

In the same town where John Drew 
and an all-star—it was, too—cast were 
presenting “The School for Scandal,’ 
people were actually taking the time to 
see “Cold Feet.” And they were being 
amused by it. Well, except that the 
thing was overacted from beginning to 
end, the humorous situations over- 
stressed, and the lines dull, it seemed 
to be a good farce. The louder the 
funnier, appeared to be the underlying 
idea. May Vokes, billed as the drollest 
woman on the stage, split a couple of 
eardrums for us, and yet we didn’t laugh. 
Maybe it was something we had eaten, 
but the further the farce progressed the 
gloomier we grew. We could not help 
wishing Cyril Maude and his company 
had played the piece, if it had to be 
played. 

“Cold Feet,” in short, left us so cold 
that we still shiver at the recollection. 
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= security of the position of an under- 

secretary in a foreign embassy does not, 
it would appear, depend entirely on the man 
himself, but also a little bit on those with 
whom he surrounds himself. Such, at all 
events, was the case of Ward Bellamy, mem- 
ber of the American legation in Paris. Him- 
self young and infinitely clever and resource- 
ful, he was none the less a mere figurehead 
without the subtle aid of a beautiful Amer- 
ican girl, Allegra Daunt, with whom gossip 
and his own frank interest linked his name. 
And in the matter of Assarian, the Per- 
sian or Turkish or Syrian rug dealer, she it 
was who had the clearness of vision to draw 
forth the information necessary to the for- 
mulating of a diplomatic policy. And wom- 
anlike she found out more than she sought. 
Feminine intuitive perception, as opposed to 
the masculine hard-headed appraisal of a sit- 
uation, has long been a fascinating problem 
for psychologists and authors alike. One of 
the best treatments of it we have ever met 
is Warren E, Schutt’s story, “Assarian, Su- 
perman.” Mr. Schutt, a former AINSLEE’s 
returns to the fold in the Sep- 
tember number with this, one of the strong- 
est stories of the year. 


contributor 


O the more cynical of us marriage, as an 
institution, seems often founded, in the 
present day at least, on a perilously flimsy 
basis, a matter of whimsy and convenience 
for the most part. And it is the very 
cynicism of the outlook that makes for dif- 
ficulty of adjustment of the custom. Some- 
where we have always known there was a 
refreshing, an encouraging outlook on mar- 
riage among the present youthful genera- 
tion. And we found it recently in Beatrice 
Ravenel’s latest story, a two-part story this 
time, called ‘‘A Marriage for a Year.” Lu- 
cilla Richmond, bewitchingly young and al- 


tu 


together enchanting, was one of the smarter 
Americans, wintering at Luxor, attracted by 
the picturesque activity in the Valley of the 
Kings. Her father had come over, prac- 
tically, to die where it was warm and com- 
fortable. 
sure—for some time to guide his charming 
daughter into the perfectly willing arms of 
young Darrett. 


He had been trying—subtly, to be 


But Lucilla meanwhile was 
seeing romance in another direction, where 
Ivor Grantley loomed large. And then cone 
of those situations, precipitated in the flash 
of a moment, threw her into the arms of 
one of the And _ they 
pathetic that the marriage 
would be for only a year unless—well, un- 
One of the 
thoroughly appealing 
two-part stories you will ever have the good 
fortune to read is Beatrice Ravenel’s latest. 
Watch for it in the September AInsLer’s, 


ha 


Henry C. 


two men. made a 


little compact 
less certain things happened. 


most dramatic and 


the September number, also, you will 
finally solve, with the first-rate aid of 
fate of the oil 
scheme, centering around the tricky little de- 
vice called the Whirligig, in which Mimi 
Shelton, Sophie Milliken, and Johnny van 
Dusen have placed all their hopes and a 
large part of the free capital of J. P. M., 
Sophie’s financier father 


Rowland, the 


Events have been 
crowding them hard, but with the pluck 
which is synonymous with youth, or with 
most of it, they have been for some time 
now making ready to ride the wave of suc- 
cess. The final installment of Henry C. Row- 
land’s engaging serial, “The Whirligig,” will 
appear in the September number. 


EPRESENTED also in that number will 

be Izola Forrester, Rice Gaither, Berthe 

K. Mellett, Henry Wysham and 
Frances O. J. Gaither. 


Lanier, 
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Up in the morning brimming with 
pep. Eat like a kid and off for the day’s 
work feeling like a race horse. You 
don’t care how much work awaits you, 
for that’s what you crave—hard work 
and plenty of it. And when the day is 
over, are you tired? I should say not. 
Those days are gone forever. ‘That’s 
the way a strong, healthy man acts. His 
broad chest breathes deep with oxygen 
purifying his blood so that his very body 
tingles with life. His brain is clear and 
his eyes sparkle. He has a spring to his 
step and a confidence to tackle anything 
at any time. 


Pity the Weakling 


Don’t you feel sorry for those poor 
fellows dragging along through life witha 
neglected body? They are up and around 
a full half hour in the morning before they 
are half awake. They taste a bite of food 
and call it a breakfast. Shuffle off to work 
and drag through the day. It’s no won- 
der so few of them ever succeed. Nobody 
wants a dead one hanging around. It’s 
the live ones that count. 


Strength Is Yours 


Wake up fellows and look the facts in 
the face. It’s up to you right now. What 
do you plan to be—a live one or a dead 
one? Health and strength are yours if 
you'll work for them, so why choose a 
life of suffering and failure? 


Exercise will do it. By that I mean 
the right kind of exercise. Yes, your 
body needs it just as much as it does food. 
If you don’t get it you soon devel »P into 
a flat-chested, narrow-shoulde eak- 
ling with a brain that needs all kin is of 
stimulants and foolish treatments to make 
itact. I know what I am talking about. 





give me the facts and I’ ll transform that body of yours so you won’ t know it. 
, and give you the arms and legs of a real man. 
and around your vital organs, making your heart pump rich, pure blood and putting real pep in your old 
I don’t promise these things— I guarantee them, 
That’s what I like. 


fill out your chest 


backbone. This is no idle talk. 
come on and make me prove it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book i 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 7 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself i Po ¥ ny! >: bass 4 
some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained Some l i 
of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN i ; 
help them Look them over now and you will marvel at their i Dept. 5008, 305 Broadway, New York City 
present physiques This book will prove an impetus and a : . l u 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through l Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which i a 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail | you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
ing and it is yours to keep This will not obligate you at all, part whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscu ] 4 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not | lar Development.” Please write or print plainly. I 
put it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. { l 

NAME 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN |.” 
Dept. 5008, 305 Broadway, New York City | , 
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Great To Be Healthy! 





Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 


I haven’t devoted all these years for nothing. Come to me and 
I will broaden your shoulders, 


Meanwhile, I work on the muscles in 


If you doubt me, 
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WHERE 


Xne Suramer's heat is 
exhausting try this: 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and 
drink. Its ‘‘tart’’ delights the palate and 
quenches thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like 
those found in ‘cereals, quiet the nerves 
and refresh the system. 


HORSFORD’ Ss 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


feeds the body and tissues nourishment 
that is essential to health, in a form readily 
assimilable. At Druggists. 

Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET telling how 


to make delicious fruit drinks, ices, etc., ana 


giving important information about the nutri- 
tious PHOSPHATES. Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when properly prepared and taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, and after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
probably the best. charcoal and the most for the money is in 
Stwart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
quality Willow charcoal powdered to extreme fineness, then 
compressed in tablet form or rather in the form of large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being sweetened to 
be smooth and palatable. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blo d, and the beauty of it is that 
no possible harm can result from their continued use, but 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

Many physicians advise Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges to 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat. They are also believed to greatly benefit the liver. 
These lozenges cost but thirty cents a box at drug stores, 
and you get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets. 
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It wasn’t easy 
to tell him 


\lmost 
Within 
doubled 

It had been a 
it did him a lot 


sixty 
then t ripled 


time 


insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you 


halitosis comes from 
organic disorder that re- 
advice But usually—and 
fortunately—halitosis is only a local condi- 
tion that yields to the regular use of Lister- 
ine as a mouth wash and garglk 


Sometimes, of 
some de p-seated 
quires professional 


course, 


an interesting thing that this well- 
antiseptic that has been in use for 

surgical dressings 
properties as a breath deodorant It 
rmentation in the mouth and 
fresh and clean. So 


It is 
known 
years for 
peculiar 
halts food fe 
leaves the breath sweet 
the systematic use of Listerine puts you on 
the safe and polite side You know your 
breath is right Fastidious people everywhere 
are making it a regular part of their daily 
routine, 


Your 


possesses these 


druggist will supply yon with Lis- 
terine. st lls lots of it. It has dozens of 
different i a safe antiseptic and has 
been trusted such for half a century. 
Read the inter« little booklet that comes 
with every bottle Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, 8, A 
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| The Unknown 


Seven 
By HARRY COVERDALE F 


week at 
—REA 


PULUNLLL: DONA 


WHT 


NTRODUCING to the American reading public a new 
criminologist who is destined, by reason of the author's Mail 
skill at character delineation, to become as famous as = 


Sherlock Homes. = 5 Just ser 


will senc 
rings. T 


JU UUGALLUNUUAUALAL 


This seems rather a broad and sweeping statement on 
the part of the publishers of the book, but we feel certain 
that all those who prefer a good detective story to any other 
form of reading, will agree with us. 


Kingdon Cole is the name of this new character. The 
author has succeeded in drawing a word picture of a man 
of great mental energy and compelling personality. He is 
forced to match wits with a gang of high-class, scientific crim- 
inals headed by a most capable professor named Carmody. 


ILA 


HULU 


: ‘ “J: % , , Harold! 
Cole is quite a “different” detective. He is a student 


and a follower in the footsteps of Lombroso, Pinel, and 
Pritchard. He is the author of several books on crime and 
criminals, In fact, he is just the sort of a man to cope with 
an unusually interesting situation, fraught with danger to a 
big city full of people. 
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Price, $1.75 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Ladiés’ 
Ring 
No. A4350 





ay y Nothing 


An amazing new offer—wear this GENUINE DIAMOND fora 
week at our expense — absolutely no risk to you — deposit nothing 
~—READ EVERY WORD OF THIS OFFER: 


Send No Money 
Pay No C.O.D. 
Mail the Free Trial Coupon Below 


Just send the coupon below — do not enclose a penny —and we 
will send you on approval at our expense your choice of these diamond 
rings. The ring illustrated above is the 
most beautiful hand engraved solid 
gold ladies’ ring you ever saw, set 
with a fine, large, genuine blue-white 
diamond. Pay nothing when it arrives. 
Merely accept the ring and wear it for 
@ week, at ourexpense. After a week 
decide. if youretarn the ring, that ends 
the matter. You have risked nothing. 
But if you keep the ring, send us only 
$3.76 a month until you have paid the 
amazingly low price of $38.76 for this 
regular $50 value. The ring is anelaborate 
pierced model in solid 14K green gold 
with hand engraved white gold top. A 
striking new model. The diamond is a 
beauty—extra brilliant, blue white, per- | A week's trial absolately 
fectly cut—a remarkably big value. FREE. Mail coupon now 


Just mall the Free Trial coupon below. Be sure to enciose 
finger size. SEND NO MONEY —pay nothing on arrival, 





Men’s extra massive 4K 
solid gold fluted ring with 18K 
hand cut white gold top set 
with extra fine perfectly cut 
blue-white genuine dia- 
mond. Extra Big Value. 
Now $38.76 — $3.75 a month, 
Send nomoney.PaynoC.0.D. 





HaroldLachmanCo.,Dept.B192 2048S. PeoriaSt.,Chicago 
Send me absolutely free and prepaid, for a week's trial, the genu- 
ine diamond ring checked below. I am to pay nothing whenit errives. 
After one week 1 willeitherreturn Shorties by registered mailand that 
oo the matter, or 1 will send y 75 each month unti 5 has 

m pels. Title remains with yen vont fully paid. 6 ENCLOSE my 
FINGER S IZE 


C Ladies’ Ring No. A4360 





© Men's Ring No. A460 


seececesee 


Copyright 1988, Harold Lachman Co. 















INGLE shot hanting rifle of finest_ 774 
blue, case hardened steel, mod: a ri 
elled after Caeepue ae pring- 
- 36 Front and 
rear sights; 
automatic shell ejector. 
PAY POSTMAN 
ON DELIVERY plus postage. 
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“Make Your Marriage 
Success: 


Regrets will haunt you all 
you marry before you are 
know that excesses have 











your life if 
physically fit. You 
sapped your vitality 





you are not the ideal mar ue some inno- 
cent girl believes you to be. It is a crime 
t deceive her and wreck her happiness. It 
ac a crime to bring wea sickly 
ii¢ren int he world a burden and re- 

( i le as you live t looks hope- 

ss to you but < theer up—I can help you. 


STRONGFORTISM—The Modern Science 
of Health Promotion will aid Nature in 
restoring your Flagging Powers and Man- 
hood and Fit you for Marriage and Parent- 
hood. 1! guarantee it 
Mark i su bijec 
ion 


nfide ntial ‘information 





on the free consulta- 
you want special 
and send with oe 
I re, etc., on my free book romo- 
H tion and Conservation + Heaita. Strenatin 
and Mental Energ It’s a man-builder 
and a life saver Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 509, Newark, New Jersey 





“Send fe it it 


Cut Out and Mail this Free Consultation Coupon 
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Rupture Constipation lation 
Lumbago Biliousness . Skin Dis- 
Neuritis Diabetes orders 
Neuralgia Torpid Liver Despondency 
Fiat Chest Indigestion Round 
. Deformity Nervousness Shoulders 
(Describe) Poor Memory .. Lung Trouble 
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: ~ HAVE YOU EVER READ | 
Picture-Play Magazine? 
BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 


This Beautiful Ve% 





set to look like a brilliant $700.00 soli- 
taire. Dainty 18 kt. W 
















same price. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

vi Merely send 42.00. Shipment made without ‘‘red- 
tape xamine it-wear it 10 days. If not con- 
vinced itis the Greatest Bargain in Amorian, re- 

return our oe refunded f you keep it pay 

att: ents jay---until the 
Ser in Price of $ 56 An] is paid 
j edge Pi tive Guarantee You -} i, year 
dividene na = this purchase---also a 5 per cent bonus 


Bon FREES auc an dtpeaat 
mT yen &CO.1nc 


2-4 Maiden Lane 











New Yor} 


Areal bargain, 7 blue-white Diamonds 


White Gold, hand 
made mounting. Gentleman’s ring, 


Sold uncer a gilt 
—, 
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Discovers A 


azing Way 


to Grow Hair 


Alois Merke, Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Per- 
fects New Method Which Brings Results in a Few Days 





ILL baldness s00n be a 


hing of the past? So 
it would seem 
if we are to judge by 
ing “miracles” being performed 
daily at the Merke Institute, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. For her 
hundreds of men and women—many 
of whom were almost completely 
bald—are rapidly acquiring full 
growths of wonderfully thick lux 
uriant hair, without even a trace of 
bald As for dandruff 
falling hair, these ailments are 
ished almost instantly through 
new treatment. 
The discoverer 
method is Alois Merke, a dermatol- 
ogist of international reputation. 
His discovery, which for the first 
time provides a method of pene- 
trating to the hair roots and bring- 
ing nourishment direct to them, is 
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to your treatment, 
to inform you that I have 
hair 


Actual Results 


(Dozens of letters like the fol- 
received 
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Oo my 


is 
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r only 
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eo 
allke, 
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every day 


Institute) 


Free Booklet About 
Treatment 


New Home 


readers 
without 
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elec- 
de- 
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‘ fully 
itment vill 
ipt of the coupon 
in No matter 
n bald—no mat 
mpletely bald-—no 
different treatments 
without results, this 
the deepest inter 
end for it today, 
coupon below and it 
by return mail AL- 
INSTITUTES, Ince., 512 
318, New York City, 
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ther 
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matter how man) 
you have taken 
booklet will prove of 
to you So s 
Merely mail the 
will be sent you 
LIED MERKE 
Fifth Ave Dept. 


you at 


I am pl st 
one 
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the result of an intensive study of 
baldness made in the principal laboratories of 
Heidelberg, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, Buenos Ayres 
and Geneva. It works on a plan entirely differ- 
ent from any known or used before 

\t the Merke Institute Prof. 
treated scores of world famous and social 
celebrities, many gladly paying $1,000 for the 
marvelous restoration of hair effected. But Prof. 
Merke, desiring to place his discovery within 


Merke has 


Stage 


Please mention this magazine 


when 


ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

512 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 318, New York City 
Please senu e of your free booklet, “The New Way t@ 
Make Hair ich describes the Merke Institute 
treatment in 
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Lake a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 








“FOUND 'EM AT LAST. BUT SAY, OUR EVEREADY WAS AS NECESSARY AS OUR STEERING WHEEL” 








| In the midst of darkness, there is a world 
of protection and help in the Eveready 
Flashlight—instant light when you need 
it, right on the spot where you want it 


Ever blunder along off shore trying to find a landing place? Irri- 
tating! Dangerous, too! Why not avoid it, and always see the right 
place to land by carrying an Eveready Focusing Searchlight with its 
500-foot range. 








On water or land, it means protection in 
the dark. Prevents accidents and mistakes 
by helping avoid them. The only light that 
defies wi:.d and rain. 

In traveling, in motoring, boating, sailing, 
hunting, fishing, camping, it is worth its 
| cost over and over. The light of a thousand 
uses; and one use any hour may repay a 
thousand-fold the small price—$1.35 to $4.50. 








Eveready Unit Cell Bat- 
There are 60,000 Eveready Dealers trained to deliver teries fit and improve all 
Eveready Service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights makes of flashlighgs}- they 
and Unit Cell Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, give a brighter light; "they 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and auto last longer * 

accessory shops. 




















